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LETTER I. 

MISS CLARISSA UARLOVTE^ tO MRS. NORTOIT. 

MT DEAR MRS. NORTON, Monday Night, July s;4. 

xIad I not fallen iato fresli tri>ul)ksy vhich disabled me 
for several days from holding a pen^ I should not have for* 
borne inquiHng after yoUr health, and that of jour son ; 
for I should have been but too ready t6 impute your si* 
lence to the cause to which, to my very gteat concern, I 
find it was owing. I pray to Heavenj my dear good 
friend, to give you comfbrt in the way most desirable to 
yourself. 

I am exceedingly concerned at Miss Howe's writing 
about me to my friends. I do assure tou^ that I was as 
ignorant of her intention so to do as of me contents of her 
letter. Nor has she y^t let me know (discouraged, I sup« 
pose, by ber ill success) that she did write. It is impos- 
sible to share the delight which such charming spirits glve^ 

TOL. VII. B 
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withoat the incoQTenieiice that will attend their rblatility* 
—So mixed are our best eDJoyments! 

It was but jesterdaj that I wrote to chide the dear 
creature for freedoms of that nature, which her unseason. 
ablj-expressed loye for me had made her take, as you wrote 
me word in your former. I was afraid that all such free, 
doms would be attributed to mCm And I am sure that 
nothing but my own application to my friends, and a full 
couTiction of my contrition, will procure me favour. 
Least of all can I expect that either your mediation or 
her's (both of whose fond and partial loye of me is so well 
known) will ayail me. 

|]She then gires a brief account of the arrest : of her de. 
jection under it : of her apprehensions of being carried 
to her former lodgings : of Mr. Lovelace's ayowed in- 
nocence as to that insult : of her release by Mr. Bel ford : 
of Mr. Lorelace's promise not to molest her : of her 
clothes being sent her : of the earnest desire of all his 
•friends, and of himself, to marry her : of Miss Howe's 
adyice to comply with their requests : and of her de. 
Glared resolution rather to die than be his, sent to Miss 
Howe, to be given to his relations, but as the day before. 
After which she thus proceeds :] 

Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will be surprised, 
perhbps, that I should have returned such an answer : but 
when you have every thing before you, you, who know 
me so well, will not think me wrong. And, besides, I am 
upon a better preparation than for an earthly husband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear and ever venerable 
friencl,'that my present turn of mind proceeds from gloom* 
iness or melancholy ; for although it was brought on by 
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dlsappointmenty (the world showing me early, levea at my 
first rushing into it, its true and ugly face,) yet I hope 
that it has obtained a better root, and will every day more 
and more, by its fruits, demonstrate to me, and to all my 
friends, that it has. 

I have, written to my sister. Last Friday I wrote. So 
the die is thrown, I hope for a gentle answer. Bat, 
perhaps, they will not vouchsafe me any. It is my first 
direct application, you know. I wish Miss Howe had 
left me to my own workings in this tender point. 

It will be a great satisfaction to me to hear of your perfect 
recovery ; and that my foster-brother is out of danger. But 
why, said I, out of danger? — When can ^Ai> be justly 
said of creatures, who hold by so uncertain a tenure? 
This is one of those forms of common speech, that proves 
the frailty tind the presumption of poor mortals at the 
same time. 

Don't be uneasy, you cannot answer your wishes to be 
with me. I am happier than I co^ild have expected to be 
among mere strangers. It was grievous at first; but use 
reconciles every thing to us. The people of the house 
where t am are courteous and honest. There is a widow 
who lodges in it [have I not said so formerly ?] a good 
woman ; who is the better for having been a proficient in 
the school of affliction. 

An excellent school ! my dear Mrs. Norton, in which 
we are taught to know ourselves, to be able to compas. 
sionate and bear with one another, and to look up . to a 
better hope. 

I have as humane a physician, (whose fees are his least 
regard,) and as worthy an apothecary, as ever patient wa9 
visited by. My nurse is diligent, obliging, silent, and 
sober. So I am not unhappy voithout : and zoithin—1 
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kope^ mj dear Mrs. Norton^ that I shall be etery daj 
more and more happy within. 

No doubt it would be one of the greatest comforts I 
oovld know to hate yon with me : yoo, wlio love me so 
dearly : who hate been the watchful snstaincr of my help* 
less infancy : yooy by whose precepts I hare been so mnch 
benefitted ! — In your dear bosom could I repose all my 
griefs : and by your piety and experience in the ways of 
Rearen, should I be strengthened in what I am still to go 
through* 

But, as it must not be, I will acquiesce; and so, I hope, 
will you : for you see in what respects I am not unhappy ; 
and in those that I am, they lie not in your power to 
remedy. 

Then as I hare told you, 1 hare all my clothes in my 
own possession. So I am rich enough, as to this world, in 
common conTeniencies. 

You see, my Tenerable and dear friend, that I am not 
always turning the dark side of my prospects, in order to 
moTe compassion ; a trick imputed to me, too often, by 
my hard-hearted sister ; when, if I know my own heart, it 
is aboTe all tridL or artifice. Tet I hope at last I shall be 
so happy as to receive benefit rather than reproach from 
this talent, if it be my talent. At lastj I say ; for whose 
heUrt have I hitherto moved ? — Not one, I am sure, that 
was not predetermined in my favour. 

As to the day — I have passed it, as I ought to pass it. 
It has lieen a very heavy day to me ! — More for my frunds 
sake, too, than for my own ! — IIow did thet/ use to pass 
it ! — What a festivity ! — How have they now passed it ? — 
To imagine it, how grievous!— Say not that those are 
cruel, who suffer so much for my fault ; and who, for 
eighteen ycara together, rejoiced in me, and rejoiced me 
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hj iheir indulgent goodness ! — But I will think tlie rest t 
—Adieu, my dearest Mrs. Norton ! — ' 

Adieu! 



LETTER IL 



MISS CLARISSA UABLOMTE, TO MISS ARABELLA 

UARLOWE. 

Friday, July 21. 
1 F, my dearest Sister, I did not think the state of my 
health very precarious, and that it was my duty to take 
this step, I should hardly have dared to approach you, a1. 
though but with my pen, after having found your censures 
so dreadfully justified as they have been. 

I have not the courage to write to my father himself, 
nor yet to my mother. And it is with trembling that I 
address myself to youj to beg of you to intercede for me, 
that my father will have the goodness to revoke that hea. 
viest part of the Very heavy curse he laid upon me, which 
relates to hereafteu; fur, as to the usee, I have in* 
deed met with my punishment from the very wretch in 
whom I WU9 supposed to place my confidence. 

As I hope not for restoration to favour, I may be allowed 
to be very earnest on this head : yet will I not use any ar« 
guments in support of my request, because I am sure my 
father, were it in his power, would not have his poor 
child miserable for ever. 

I have the most grateful sense of my mother's goodness 
in sending me up my clothes. I would have acknowledged 
the favour the moment I received them, with the most 
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thankful duty, but that I feared auy line from me would 
be unacceptable. 

I would not giye fresh offence ; so will decline all other 
commendations of duty and love : appealing to my heart 
for both, where both arc flaming with an ardour that no. 
thing but death can extinguish : therefore only subscribe 
myself, without so much as a name, 

My dear and happy Sister, 

Your afflicted servant. 

A letter directed for me, at Mr. Smith's, a glover^ ia 
King.street, Covent-garden, will come to hand. 



LETTER III, 



MR. BBLFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

[/» anszoer to Letters LXXIX. LXXXII. Vol. VI.] 

Edgware, Monday, July 24. 
What, pains thou takest to persuade thyself, that the 
lady's ill health is owing to the vile arrest, and to the im. 
placableness of her friends. Both primarily (if they were) 
to be laid at thy door. What poor excuses will good 
heads make for the eyils they are put upon by bad hearts ! 
— But 'tis no wonder that he who can sit down premedi^ 
tately to do a bad action, will content himself with a bad 
excuse ; and yet what fuols must he suppose the rest of the 
world to be, if he imagines them as easy to be imposed 
npon as he can impose upon himself? 
In Tain dost thou impute to pride or wilfulness the ne« 
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iiessrty to wUeh thou hast redticed this Itdjr of parting with 
her clothes ; For can she do otherwise, and be the noble, 
minded creatare she is ? 

Her implacable friends have refused her the current 
cash she left behind her ; and wished, as her sister wrote 
to her, to see her reduced to want : probably therefore 
they will not be sorry that she is reduced to such straights; 
and will take it for a justification from Hearen of their 
wicked hard heartedness. Thou canst not suppose she 
would take supplies from thee : to take them from me 
would, in her opinion, be taking them from thee. Miss 
Howe's mother is an avaricious woman ; and, perhaps, the 
daughter can do nothing of that sort unknown to her; and, 
if she could^ is too noble a girl to deny it, if charged. 
And then Miss Harlowe is firmly of opinion, that she 
shall neyer want nor wear the thing she disposes of. 

Haying heard nothing from town that obliges me to go 
thither, I shall gratify poor Belton with my company till 
to-morrow, or perhaps till Wednesday. For the unhappy 
man is more and more loth to part with me. I shall sooa 
set out for Epsom, to endeavour to serve him there, and 
re. instate him in his own house. Poor fellow ! he is most 
horribly low spirited ; mopes about ; and nothing diverts 
him. I pity him at my heart ; but can do him no good.—- 
What consolation can I give him, either from his past life^ 
or from his future prospects ? 

Our friendships and intimacies, Lovelace, are only cal- 
culated for strong life and health. When sickness comes, 
we look round us, and upon one another, like frighted 
birds, at the sight of a kite ready to souse upon them. 
Then, with all our bravery, what miserable wretches sire we ! 

Thou tellest me that thou seest reformation is coming 
iwiftly upon me, J hope it is, I see so much difference 
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la the behaviour of this admirable woman in her illaefi^ 
and that of poor Belton in his^ that it is plain to me the 
sinner is the real cow.ard, and the saint the true hero ; and, 
sooner or later, we shall all find it to be so, if we are not 
cut off suddenlj. 

The ladj shut herself up at six o'clock yesterday after. 
noon ; and intends not to see company till seven or eight 
this ; not even her nurse — imposing upon herself a severe 
fast. And why ? // i$ her birth.day !— -Blooming— yet 
declining in her itty blossom ! — Every birth-day till this, 
no doubt, happy ! — What must be her reflections ! — What 
ought to be thine ! 

What sport dost thou make with my aspirations, and 
my prostrations, as thou callest them ; and with my drpp. 
ping of the bank note behind her chair ! I had too much 
awe of her at the time, and too much apprehended her dis. 
pleasure at (he offer, to make it with the grace that would 
better have become my intention. But the action, if awk« 
ward, was modest. Indeed, the fitter subject for ridicule 
with thee ; who canst no more taste the beauty and deli. 
ca^ of nkodeSt obiigiogness than of modest love. For tho 
same may be said of inviolable respect> that the poet says 
of unfeigned affection, 

I «pf9ic / I know not what !-^ 
Speak ever so : and if I cnn^r you 
I know not what, it shows the more of love. 
Love is a chiid that talks in broken language ; 
Yet then it speaks most plain. 

The like maybe pleaded in behalf of that modest respect 
^hich made the humble offerer afraid to invade the awful 
^ye, or the revered hand ; but awkwardly to drop its in. 
cense beside the altar it should have been laid upon. But 
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bow iliould that soqI, which could tT«at delicacy itself bTU« 
tally, know any thing of this! 

But I am still more amazed at thy courage, to think of 
throwing thyself in tlie way of Miss Howe, and Miss Anu 
Mia Barlowe l^-Thon wilt not dare, surely, to carry this 
thought into execution ! 

As to mg dress, and thy dress, I have only to say, that 
the sum total of thy obseryatton is this: that my outside is 
the worst of roe ; and thine the best of thee : and what 
gettest thou by the comparison ? Do tiiou reform the one, 
and I'll try to mend the other. I challenge thee to 
begin. 

Mrs* LoTlck gare me, at my request, the copy of a me- 
ditation she showed me, which was extracted by the lady 
from the scriptures, while under arrest at Rowland' s^ as 
appears by the date. The lady is not to know that I have 
taken a copy. 

You and I always admired the noble simplicity, and na« 
tund ease and dignity of style, which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of these books, whenever any passages from 
ihem, by way of quotation in the works of other authors, 
popt upon us. And once I remember you, even you^ 
observed, that those passages always appeared t^ you like 
a rich vein of golden ore, which runs through baser me* 
tals; embellishing the work they were brought to au« 
thenticate. 

Try, Lovelace, if thou canst relish a Divine beauty. I 
think it must strike transient (if not permanent) remorse 
into thy heart. Thou boastest of thy ingenuousness : let 
thb be the test of it; and whether thou canst be serious 
on a subject so deep, the occasion of it resulting from 
thyself. 
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MEDITATION. 

Saturday, July 15. 

O that my grief were thoroughly weighed^ and my 
calamity laid in the balance together ! 

For now it would be heavier than the eand of the 
9ea : therefore my words are swallowed up I 

For the arrows of the Almighty are within me; the 
poison whereof drinketh up my spirit. l%e terrors of 
God do set themselves in array againt me. 

When 1 lie down^ 1 say. When shall I arise ? When 
will the night be gone ? And I am full of tossings to . 
and fro f unto the dawning of the day. 

My days are swifter than a weaver^ s shuttley and are 
spent without hope-^mine eye shall no more see good. 

Wherefore is light given to lier that is in misery; and 
life unto the bitter in soul? 

Who longeth for death ; but it comeih not ; and digm 
geth for it more than for hid treasures ? 

Why is light given to one whose way is hid; and 
whom God hath hedged in ? 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon 
met 

I was not in safety ; neither had I rest ; neither was 
I quiet ; yet trouble came. 

But behold God is mighty^ and despiseth not any. 
He giveth right to the poor — and if ttey be found 
in fetters^ and holden in cords of affliction^ then he 
showeth them their works and their Jrangressions. 

I have a little If isare, and am ia a scribbling vein : in^ 
dulge me, Lovelace, a few reflectlous on these sacred 
books. 

We are taught to read the Bible, when children, and as 
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a radiment only ; and, as far as I know, this may be the 
reason why we think ourselves above it when at a ma- 
tacer age. For you know that our parents, as well as 
we, wiseljf rate our proficiency by the books we are. ad* 
Taoced to, and not by our understanding of those we have 
passed through. But, in my uncle's illness, I had the cu. 
riosity, in some of my dull hours, (Itghtijg upon one ki his 
closet,) to dip into it: and then I found, wherever I 
turned, that there were admirable things in it. I have 
borrowed one, on receiving from Mrs. Lovick the above 
meditation ; for I had a mind to compare the passages 
contained in it by the book, hardly believing they could 
be so exceedingly apposite as I find they are. An4 one 
time or other, it is very likely, that I shall make a reso- 
lution to give the whole Bible a perusal, by way of cBurs^y 
as I may say. 

This, meantime^ I will venture to repeat, is certain, that 
the style is that truly easy, simple, and natural one, which • 
we should admire in other authors excessively. Then all 
the world join in an opinion of the antiquity, and authen. 
ticity too, of the book; and the learned are fond of 
strengthening their different arguments by its sanctions. 
Indeed, I was so much taken with it at my uncle's, that I 
was half ashamed that it appeared so new to me. And 
yet, I cannot but say, that I have some of the Old Tes. 
taroent history, as it is called, in my head : but, perhaps, 
am more obliged for it to Josephus than to the Bible itself. 

Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that we 
choose to derive the little we know from the under cur. 
rents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, t}ie pel- 
lucid fountain-head, is much nearer at hand, and easier to 
be come at— slighted the more, possibly, for that yery 
reasoni 
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But man is a pragmntkal, foolish creature ; and the 
morel we look into him, the more we must demise him. — 
Lords of the creation t^Who can forbear indignant laughs 
ter ! When we see not one of the inditridnals of that crea- 
tion (his perpetnatlj-eccentric self excepted) bnt acts 
within its own natural and original appointment : and all 
the time, proud and Tain as the conceited wretch is of fan- 
cied and self-dependent excellence, he is obliged not onlj 
for the ornaments, but for the necessaries of life, (that is 
to say, for food as well as raiment,) to all the other crea* 
tutes ; strutting with their blood and sfurits in his reins, 
and with their plumage on his back : for what has he of bis 
own^ but a very raischieTous, monkey.like, bad nature] 
Yet thinks himself at liberty to kick, and cuff, and elbow 
ont every worthier creature : and when he has none of the 
animal creation to hunt down and abuse, will make nse of 
his power, his strength, or his wealth, to oppress the less 
powerful and weaker of his own species ! 

When yon and I meet next, let ns enter more lai^ely 
into this subject : and, I dare say, we shall take it by tarns, 
in imitation of the two sages of antiquity, to laugh and to 
weep at the thoughts of what miserable, yet conceited 
beings, men in general, but we libertines in particular, are, 

I fell upon a piece at Dorrell's, this very evening, inti. 
tuled, The Sacred Classics j written by one Blackwell. 

I took it home with me, and had not read a doten pagea, 
when I was convinced that I ought to be ashamed of my. 
self to think liow greatly I have admired less noble and 
less natnnl beauties in Pagan authors ; while I have known 
nothing of this alUexoelling collection of beauties, the 
Bible ! By my faith, Lovelace, I shall for the future have 
a better opinion of the good sense and taste of half a score 
of parsons, whom I have fallen in with in my timp, and 
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despised for magnifying^ as I thought they did^ the lan^ 
gwige aod the sentiments to be found in It, in preference 
to all the ancient poets and philosophers. And this is now 
a convinoang proof to me, and shames as much an infidel's 
presnmption as his ignorance, that those Who know least 
are the greatest scoffers. A pretty pack of woald«.be wits 
of tts, who ceosure withoat knowledge, laugh without 
reason, and are most noisy and loud against things we 
know l«kst of! 



LETTER IV. 

MR* BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOyELACE, £9<S« 

Wednesday, July 9^. 
J. CAME not to town till this morning early : poor Belton 
clinging to me, as a man destitute of all ofher hold. 

I hastened to Smithes, and had but a rery indifferent 
account of the lady's health « I sent up my compliments ; 
and she desired to see me in the afternoon. 

Mrs. LoTick told me, that after I went away on Satur* 
day, fihe actually parted with one of her best suits of 
clothes to a gentlewoman who is her [Mrs. Lofick's] bene^ 
factress, and who bought them for a niece who is yery 
speedily to be married, and whom she fits out and portions 
as her intended heiress* The lady was so jealous that thd 
money might come from you o^ me, that she would see thd 
purchaser : who owned to Mrs« Lofick. that she bought 
them for half their worth : but yet, though her conscience 
permitted her to take them at such an under rate, the 
widow says her friend admired the lady, as one of tfie 
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loreliest of her sex : and having been let into a HlUe of her 
story, could not help shedding tears at Caking away her 
purchase. 

She may be a good sort of a woman : Mrs. Lovick says 
she is : but self is an odious deyil, that reconciles to some 
people the most cruel and dishonest actions. But, never* 
theless, it is my opinion, that those who can suffer them, 
selves to take advantage of the necessities of their fellow* 
creatures, in order to buy any thing at a less rate than 
would allow them the legal interest of their purchase.mo- 
ney (supposing they purchase before they want) are no 
better than robbers for the difference. — To. plunder a 
wreck, and to rob at a fire, are indeed higher degrees of 
wickedness : but do not those, as well as these, heighten 
the distresses of the distressed, and heap misery on the 
miserable, whom it is the duty of every one to relieve ? 

About three o'clock I went again to Sojith's.. The lady 
was writing when I sent up my name ; but admitted of mjr 
visit. I saw a miserable alteration in her countenance for 
the worse ; and Mrs. Lovick respectfully accusing her of 
too great assiduity to her pen, early and late, and of her 
abstinence the day before, I took notice of the alteration ; 
and told her, that her physician had greater hopes of her 
than she had of herself; and I would take the liberty to 
say, that despair of recovery allowed not room for cure. 

She said she neither despaired nor hoped. Then step, 
ping to the glass, with great composure, My countenance, 
said she, is indeed an honest picture of my heart. But the 
mind will run away with the body at any time. 

Writing is all my diversion, continued she : and I hava 
subjects that cannot be dispensed with. As to my hours, 
I have always been an early riser : but now rest is less in 
mj power than ever. Sleep has a long time ago quarreled 
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with me, and will not be friends, although I have inad« 
the first advances. What zsill be, must» 

She then stept to her closet, and brought me a parcel 
sealed up with three seals : Be so . kind, said she, as to 
give this to your friend. A very grateful present it ought 
* to be to him : for, Sir, this packet contains snch letters of . 
his to me, as, compared with his actions, would reflect 
dishonour upon all his sej, were thcy'to fall Into other 
hands. 

As to my letters to him, thej are not many. He may 
either keep or destroy them, as he pleases. 

I thought, Lovelace, I ought not to forego this oppor. 
f unity to plead for you : I therefore, with the packet in 
my hand, urged all the arguments I could think of in your 
favour. 

She heard me out with more attention than I could have 
promised myself, considering her determined resolution. 

I would not interrupt you, Mr. Belford, said she, 
though I am far from being pleased with the subject of 
your discourse. The motives for your pleas in his favour 
are generous. I love to see instances of generous friend, 
ship in either sex. But I have written my full mind on 
this subject to Miss Howe, who will communicate it to the 
ladies of his family. No more, therefore, I pray you, 
upon a topic that may lead to disagreable recriminations. 

Her apothecary came in. He advised her to the air, 
and blamed her for so great an application, as he was told 
she made to her pen ; and he gave it as the doctor's opi. 
nion, as well as his own, that she would recover, if she 
herself desired to recover, and would use the means. 

She may possibly write too much for her health : but I 
have observed, on several occasions, that when the medical 
sen are at a loss what to prescribe, they Inquire what 
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their pfttients best like^ or are most diverted with^ Mi 
forbid them that. 

But) noble minded as they see this lady is, they know 
tiot half her nobleness of mind, nor how deeply she is 
wounded ; and depend too much upon her youth^ which 1 
doubt will not do in this case ; and upon time^ which will 
tiot alleTiate the woes of such a mind : for, having beeil 
bent upon doing good, and upon reclaimldg a Itbertine 
whom she loved, she is disappointed in all her darling 
views, and will never be able, I fear, to look up with sa- 
tisfaction enough in herself to make life desirable to her^ 
For this lady had other views in living, than the common 
ones of eating, sleephlg, dressing, visiting, and those other 
fashionable amusements, which fill up the time of most of 
her sex, especially of those of it who think themselves 
fitted to shine in and adorn polite assemblies. Her grief, 
in short, seems to me to be of such a nature, that /tme, 
which alleviates most other persons' afflictions, will, as the 
poet says, ghoe increase to her^s. 

Thou, Ijovelace, mightest hare seen all this superior 
excellence, as thou wentest Along. In every word, in 
every sentiment, in erery action, is it visible. — But thy 
cursed inventions and intriguing spirit ran away with thee* 
*Tis fit that die subject of thy wicked boast, and thy re* 
fiecdons on talents so egregtously misapplied, should be 
ihjf punishment and thy curse. 

Mr. Goddard took his leave ; and I vras going to do so 
too, when the maid came up, and told her a gentleman 
was below, who very earnestly inquired after her health, 
and desired to see her : his name Hickman. 

She was oveijoyed ; and bid the maid desire the gentle^ 
man to walk up. 

I would have withdrawn j but I supposed she thouglit it 
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was likely I should have met him upon the stairs ; and. so 
she forbid it. 

She shot to the stairs.head to receive him, and, taking 
his hand, asked, half a dozen questions (without waiting 
for any answer) in relation to Miss Howe's health ; 
acknowledging, in high terms, her goodness in sending 
him to see her, before she set out upon her little journey. 

He gave her a letter from that young lady, which she put 
into her bosom, saying, she would read it by-and-by. 

fle was yisibly shocked to see how ill she looked* 

You look at me with concern, Mr. Hickman, said she — 
O Sir ! times are strangely altered with me since I saw 
you last at my dear Miss Howe's! — What a cheerful 
creature was I then ! — my heart at rest ! my prospects 
charming! and beloved by every body ! — but I will not 
pain you ! 

Indeed^ Madam^ said he, I am grieved for you at my 
soul. 

He turned away his face, with visible grief in itr 

Her own eyes glistened : but she turned to each of us^ 
presenting one to the other — him to me^ as a gentleman 
truly deserving to be called so^me to him, as your 
friend, .indeed, [how was I at that instant ashamed of 
myself!] but^ nevertheless, as a man of humanity; ctetest. 
ing my friend's, baseness; and desirous of doing her all 
manner of good offices. 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities with a coldness, 
which, however, w,as rather to be expected on your account, 
than that it deserved exception. on mine. And the lady 
invited us both to breakfast with her in the morning ; he 
being obliged to return the next day. 

I left them together, and called upon Mr. Dorrell, my 
attorney^ to consult him upon poor Belton's affairs ; and 

VOL. VII. c . 
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then went home, and wrote thus far, preparatWe to what 
may occur in my breakfasting-Tisit in the morniDg. 



LETTER V. 

MB. BELFORD, TO AOBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thursday, July 27. 
X WENT this morniDg, according to the lady's ioTitation, 
to breakfast/ aud found Mr. Hickman with her* 

A good deal of heaviness and concern hung upon his 
countenance : but he received me with more respect than 
he did yesterday ; which, I presume, was owing to the 
lady's favourable character of me. 

He spoke very little ; for I suppose they had all their 
talk out yesterday, and before I came this morning. 

By the hints that dropped, I^perceived that Miss Howe's 
letter gave an account of your interview with her at 
Col. Ambrose's — of your professions to Miss Howe*; and 
Miss Howe's opinion, that marrying you was the only 
way now left to repair her wrongs. 

Mr. Hickman, as I also gathered, had pressed her, in 
Miss Howe's name, to let her, on her return from the Isle 
of Wight, find her at a neighbouring farm»house, where 
neat apartments would be made ready to receive her. She 
asked how long it would be before they returned ? And 
he t9ld her, it was proposed to be no more than a fortnight 
out and in. Upon which she said, she should then per. 
haps have time to consider of that kind proposal. 

He had tendered her money from Miss Howe; but 
f Quid not induce her to take any. No wonder I was re. 
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fased ! she OTily said^ that, if she had occasion, she would 
be obliged to nobody btit Mbs Howe. 

Mr. Goddard, her apothecary ^ came in before breal&fast 
was over. At her desire he sat down with us. Mr, Hide- 
man asked him, if he could give himf any consolation in re- 
lation to Miss Harlowe*8 recovery, to carry down to a 
friend who loved her as she loved her own life ? 

The lady, said he, will do very well, if she will resolve 
upon it herself. Indeed you wiily Madam. The .doctor 
18 entirely of this opinion ; and has ordered nothing for 
you but weak jellies and innocent cordials, lest you 
should starve yourself. And let me tell you, Madam, 
that so mach watching, so little nourishment, and so much 
grief, as you seem to indulge, is enough to impair the 
most vigorous health, and to wear out the strongest con. 
stltntion. 

What, Sir, said she, can I do ? I have no appetite. 
Nothing you call nourishing will stay on my stomach. I 
do what I can: and have such kind directors in Dr. IL 
and you, that I should be inexcusable if I did not. 

I'll give you a regimen, Madam, replied he; which, I 
am sure, the doctor will approve of, and will make physic 
unnecessary in your case. And that is, ^ go to rest at 
^ ten at night. Rise not till seven in the morning. Let 
^ your breakftist be watergruel, or milk-pottage, or weak 
^ broths : your dinner any thing you like, so you will but 
^ • eat : a dish of tea, with milk, in the afternoon ; and sago 
^ for your supper : and, my life for your's, this diet, and 
^ a month's country air, will set yon up.' 

We were much pleased with the worthy gentleman's 
disinterested regimeu : and she said, referring to her 
notse, (who vouched for her,) Pray, Mr. Hickman, let 
Miss Howe know the good hands I am in : and as to th% 
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kind charge of the gentlemaD, asstire her, that all I pro- 
mised to her, in the longest of my two last letters, on the 
subject of my health, I do and will, to the utmost of mj 
power, observe. I hare engaged. Sir, (to Mr. Goddard,) 
I have engage. Sir, (to me,) to Miss Howe, to avoid all 
'wilful neglects. It would be an unpardonable fault, and 
▼ery ill become the character I would be glad to deserve, 
or the temper of mind I wish my friends hereafter to think 
me mistress of, if I did not. 

Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards to a neighbouring 
coffee-house ; and he gave me some account of your be- 
haviour at the ball on Monday night, and of your treat, 
ment of him in the conference he had with you before 
that ; which he represented in a more favourable light 
than you had done yourself: and yet he gave his send, 
ments of you with great freedom, but with the politeness 
of a gentleman. 

He told me how very determined the lady was against 
marrying you ; that she had, early this morning, set her. 
self to write a letter to Miss Howe, in answer to one he 
brought her, which he was to call for at twelve, it being 
almost finished before he saw her at breakfast ; and that 
at three he proposed to set out on his return. 

He told me that Miss Howe, and her mother, and him. 
self, were to begin their little journey for the Isle of 
Wight on Monday next : but that he must make the most 
faTourable representation of Miss Har lowers bad health, 
or they should have a very nneasy absence. He expressed 
the pleasure he had in finding the lady in such good hands. 
He proposed to call on Dr. H. to take his opinion whether 
it were likely she would recover ; and hoped he should 
find it favourable. 
As he was resolved to make the best of the matter, and 
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as the lady had refused to accept of money offered by 
Mr. Hickman, I said nothing of her parting with her 
clothes., I thought it would serve no other end to mention 
it, but to shociL Miss Howe : for U has such a sound with 
it, that a woman of her rank and fortune should be so 
reduced, that I cannot mj'self tbink of it with patience ; 
nor know I but one man in the world who can. 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal. Modest or 
diffident men wear not soon off those little precisen esses, 
which the confident, if eyer they had them, presently get 
above ; because they are too confident to doubt any thing. 
But I think Mr. Hickman is an agreeable, sensible man, 
and not at all deserving of the treatment or the character 
you give him. 

But you are really a strange mortal : because you have 
advantages in your^erson, in your air, and intellect, above 
all the men I know, and a face that would deceive the 
devil, you can't think any man else tolerable. 

It is upon this modest principle that thou deridest some 
of us, who, not having thy confidence in their outside ap. 
pearance, seek to hide their defects by the tailor's and 
peruke-maker's assistance; (mistakenly enough, if it be 
really done so absurdly as to expose them more ;) and 
sayest, that we do but hang out a sign, in our dress, of 
what we have in the shop of our minds. This, no doubt, 
thou thinkest, is smartly observed : but pr'ythee, Love, 
lace, tell me, if thou canst, what sort of a sign must thou 
hang out, wert thou obliged to give us a clear idea by it of 
the furniture of thy mind ? 

Mr. Hickman tells me, he should have been happy with 
Miss Howe some weeks ago, (for all the settlements have 
been some time engrossed ;) but that she will not marry^ 
she declares, while her dear friend is so unhappy^ 
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This is truly a channiog instance of the force ot female 
friendship ; which you and I, and our brother rakes, 
have constantly ridiculed as a chimerical thing in women 
of equal age, rank, and perfections. <• 

. But really, Lovelace, I see more and more that there 
are not in the world, with all our conceited pride, n&r- 
rower-souled wretches than we rakes and libertines are. 
And I'll tell thee how it comes about. 

Our early love of roguery makes us generally run away 

from instruction ; and so we become mere smatterers 

in the sciences we are put to learn; and, because 

we will know no more, think there is no more to be 
known. 

With an infinite deal of vanity, un.reined imaginations, 
and no judgments at all, we next commence hiUfJwitSy and 
then think we have the whole field of knowledge in pos. 
session, and despise every one who takes more pains, and 
is more serious, than ourselves, as phlegmatic, stupid fel. 
lows, who have no taste for the most poignant pleasures 
of life. 

This makes us insuiferable to men of modesty and merit, 
and obliges us to herd with those of our own cast ; and by 
(his foeans we have no opportunities of seeing or eonvers. 
ing with any body who could or would show us what we 
are ; and so we conclude that we are the cleverest fellows 
in the world, and the only men of spirit in it ; and looking 
down with supercilious eyes on all who gave not themselves 
the liberties we take, imagine the world made for us, and 
for us only. 

Thus, as to useful knowledge, while others go to the 
bottom, we only skim the surface ; afe despised by people 
of solid sense, of true honour, and superior talents ; and 
shutting our eyes, move round and round (like so many 
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bliad milUhones) in one narrow circle, while we imagiae 
we haye all the world to range in. 



I THBXw myself in Mr. Hickman's way, on his return 
from the lady. 

* He was excessively moTed at taking leave of her ; being 
afraid, as he said to me, (though he would not tell her so,), 
that he should never see her again. She charged him to 
represent every thing to Mbs Howe in the most favourable 
light that the truth would bear. 

He told me of a tender fnssage at parting ; which was, 
that having saluted her at her closet-door, he could not help 
once more taking the same liberty, in a more fervent 
manner, at the 8tairs.head, whither she accompanied him ; 
and this in the thought, that it was the last time he should 
ever hare that honour ; and offering to apologize for his 
freedom (for he had pressed her to his heart with a rehe- 
mence, that he could neither account for or resist)—-* Ex* 
' cnse you, Mr. Hickman ! that I will: you are my brother 
^ and my friend : and to show you that the good man, who 

< is to be happy with my beloved Miss Howe, is very dear 

< to me, you shall carry to her this token of my love,'[offer« 
ing her sweet face to his salute, and pressing his^ hand' be. 
tween her's :] ^ and perhaps her love of me will make it 

* more agreeable to her, than her punctilio would otherwise 
^ allow it to be : and tell hei', said she, dropping on one 
^ knee, with clasped hands, and uplifted eyes, that in this 
^ posture you see me, in the last moment of our parting, 

< begging a blessing upon you both, and that yott may be 

< the delight and comfort of each other, for many, very 

* many happy years !' 

Tears, said he, fell from my eyes : I even sobbed with 
mingled joy and sorrpw; and she retreating as soon 
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as I raised her, I went down stairs highly dissatisfied with 
myself for going ; yet unable to stay ; my eyes fixed the 
contrary way to my feet^ as long as I conld behold the 
skirts of her raiment. 

I went into the back.shop, continued the worthy man, 
and recommended the angelic lady to the best care of Mrs- 
Smith ; and, when I was in the street, cast my eye up at 
her window : there, for the last time, I doubt, said he, 
that I shall ever behold her, I saw her ; and she wated 
her charming hand to me, and with such a look of smiling 
goodness, and mingled concern, as I cannot describe. 

Pr'ythee tell me, thou Tile Lovelace, if thou hast not a 
notion, even from these jejune descriptions of mine, that 
there must be a more exalted pleasure in intellectual 
friendship, than ever thou couldst taste in the gross flames 
of sensuality ? And whether it may not be possible for 
thee, in time, to give that preference to the infinitely pre* 
ferable, which I hope, now, that 1 shall always give ? 

I will leave thee to make the most of this reflection, 
from 

Thy true friend, 

J.B£LFORD. 



LETTER VL 



MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOW£. 

Thnraday, July 25. 
1 OUR two affecting letters were^brought to me (as I had 
directed any ietter/rom you should be) to the Colonel's, 
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about an hour before we broke up. I could not forbear 
dipping into them there ; and shedding more tears over 
them than 1 will tell you of; although I dried my eyes as 
well as I could, that the company I was obliged to return 
iOy and my mother, should see as little of my concern as 
possible. 

I am yet (and was then still more) excessively fluttered. 
The occasion I will communicate to you by-and.by : for 
nothing but the flutters given by the stroke of death could 
divert xny first attention from the sad and solemn contents 
of your last favour. These therefore I must begin with. 

How can I bear the thoughts of losing so dear a friend ! 
I will not so much as suppose it. Indeed I cannot I such 
a mind as your's was not vested in humanity to be snatched 
away from us so soon. There must be still a great deal 
for you to do for the good of all who have the happiness to 
know you. 

You enumerate in your letter of Thursday last*, the 
particulars in which your situation is already mended : let 
me see by efiects that you are in earnest in that enumera. 
tion ; and that you really 'have the courage to resolve io 
get above the sense of injuries you could not avoid ; and 
then will I trust to Providence and my humble prayers for 
your perfect recovery : and glad at my heart shall I be, on 
my return from the little island, to find you well enough 
to be near us according to the proposal Mr. Hickman has 
to make to you? 

You chide me in your's of Sunday on the freedom I take 
with your friendsf . 

I may be warm. I know I aw— too warm. Yet 
warmth in friendship, surely, cannot be a crime ; espe. 
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cially when our friend has great nMrit, labours nnder op- 
pression, and is struggling with uodeserred calamity. 

I hare no notion of coolness in friendship, be it dig. 
nified or distinguished by the name of prudence^ or what 
it will. 

You may excuse your relations. It was ever yonr way 
to do so. But, my dear, other people must be allowed to 
judge as they please. I am not their daughter, nor the 
sister of your brother and sitter — I thank Hearen, I am 
not. 

But if you are displeased with me for the freedoms I 
took so long ago as you mention, I am afVaid, if you knew 
what passed upon an application I made to your sister 
Tery lately, (in hopes to procure you the absolution your 
heart is so much set upon,) that you would be still more 
concerned. But they have been even with me — but I must 
not tell you all. I hope, howerer, that these unforgivers 
[ray mother is among them] were always good, dutiful, 
passive children to their parents. 

Once more forgive me. 1 owned I was too warm. But 
I have no example to the contrary but from you : and the 
treatment you meet with is very little encouragement to 
me to endeavour i/o imitate you in your dutiful meek« 
ness. 

You leave it to me to give a negative to the hopes of the 
noble family, whose only disgrace is, that so yery Tile a 
man is so nearly related to them. But yet — alas \ my 
dear, I am so fearful of consequences, so selfishly fearful, 
if this negative must be given — I don't know what I should 
say — but give me leave to suspend, however, this negative 
till I hear from you again. 

This earnest courtship of you into their splendid family 
is so very honourable to you— they so Justly admire you 
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-^you must have bad such a nohle triumph orer the base 
man — he is so much in earnest — ^the world knows so much 
of the unhappy affair — ^you may do still so much good*— 
your will is so ioyiolate — your relations are so implacable 
«— think, my dear, and re.think. 

And let me leave you to do so, while I give yon the 
occasion of the flutter I mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter ; in the conclusion of which you will find the obli- 
gation I have consented to lay myself under, to refer this ^ 
important point once more to your discussion, before I 
give, in your name, the negative that cannot, when given^ 
be with honour to yourself repented of or recalled. 

Know then, my dear, that I accontfpanied my mother 
to Colonel Ambrose's on the occasion I mentioned to you 
in my former. Many ladies and gentlemen were there 
whom you know ; particularly Miss Kitty D'Oily, Miss 
Lloyd, Miss Biddy D'Ollyife, Miss Biddulph, and their 
respective admirers, with the Colonel's tvrp nieces ; fine 
women both ; besides many whom you know not ; for 
they were strangers to me but by name. A splendid com. 
pany, and all pleased with one another, till Colonel Am. , 
brose introduced one, who, the moment he was brought 
into the great hall, set the whole assembly into a kind of 
agitation. 

It was your villain. 

I thought I should have sunk as soon as I set my eyes 
upon him. My mother was also afiected; and, coming to 
me, Nancy, whispered she^ can you bear the sight of that 
wretch without too much emotion ? — If not, withdraw into 
the next apartment. 

I could not remove. Every body's eyes were glanced 
from him to me. I sat down and fanned myself, and was 
forced to order a glass of water. Oh I that I had the eye 
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the basilisk is reported to have, thought T, and that his 
life were within the power of it! — directly would I kill 
him. 

He entered with an air so hateful to me, but so agreea* 
ble to every other eye, that I could have looked him dead 
for that too. 

After the general salutations he singled out Mr. Hick, 
man, and told him he hud recollected some parts of his 
behaviour to him, when he saw him last, which had made 
him think himself under obligation to his patience and po- 
liteness. 

And so, indeed, he was. 

IVliss D'Oily, upon his complimenting her, among a knot 
of ladies, asked him, in their hearing, how Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe did ? 

He heard, he said, you were not so well as he wished 
you to be, and as you deserved to be. 

Mr. Lovelace, said she, what have you to answer 
for on that young lady's account, if all be true that I have 
heard. 

1 have a great deal to answer for, said the unblushing 
villain : but that dear lady has so many excellencies, and 
so much delicacy, that little sins are great ones in her 
eye. 

Little sins! replied Miss D'Oily: Mr. Lovelace's 
characfer is so well known, that nobody believes he can 
commit little sins. 

You are very good to me. Miss D'Oily. 

Indeed I am not. 

Then I am the only person to whom you are 120/ very 
good : and so I am the less obliged to you. 

He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Miss Playford, 
and made her some genteel compliments, - I believe you 
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know her not. She yisits his cousins Montague. ' Indeed 
he had something in his specious manner to say to every 
body : and this too soon quieted the disgust each person 
had at his entrance* 

I still kept my seat, and he either saw me not, or would 
not yet see me ; and addressing himself to my mother^ 
taking her unwilling hand, with an air of high assurance, 
I am glad to see you here, Madam, I hope Miss Howe is 
well. I have reason to complain greatly of her : but hope 
to owe to her the highest obligation that can be laid on 
man. 

My daughter. Sir, is accustomed to be too warm and 
too zealous in her friendships for either my tranquillity 
or her own. 

There had indeed been some late occasion given for 
mutual displeasure between my motherland me: but I 
think she might have spared this to him ; though nobody 
heard it, 1 believe, but the person to whom it was spoken, 
and the lady who told it me ; for my mother spoke it low. 

We are not wholly, Madam, to live for ourselves, said 
the vile hypocrite : it is not every one who has a soul ca« 
pable of friendship : and what a heart must that be, which 
can be insensible to the interests of a suifering friend } 

This sentiment from Mr. Lovelace's mouth ! said my 
mother — forgive me. Sir ; but you can have no end, surely, 
in endeavouring to make me think as well of you as some 
innocent creatures have thought of you to their cost. 

She would have f ung from him. But, detaining her 
hand— Less severe, dear Madam, said he, be less severe in 
thiB place, I beseech you. You will allow, that a very 
faulty person niay see his errors ; and when he does, and 
owns them, and repents, should he not be treated mercU 
f uUy ? 
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Your air, Sir, seems not to be that of a penitent. Bot 
the place may as properly excuse this subject, as what joa 
call my severity. 

But, dearest Madam, permit me to say, that t hope for 
your interest with your charming daughter (was his sy. 
cophant word) to have it put in my power to convince ail 
the world that there never was a truer penitent. And 
why, why this anger, dear Madam, (for she struggled to 
get her hand out of his,) these yiolent airs — so maidenly I 
[impudent fellow !] — May I not ask, if Miss Howe be 
here ? 

She would not have been here^ replied my mother, had 
. she known whom she had been to see. 

And is she here, then ?— Thank Heaven !-— he disengaged 
her hand, and stept forward into company. 

Dear Miss Lloyd, said he, with an air, (taking her 
hand as he quitted my mother^s) tell me, tell me, is Miss 
Arabella Harlowe here ? Or will she be here ? I was in. 
formed she would— and this, and the opportunity of pay. 
ing my compliments to your friend Miss Howe, were great 
inducements with me to attend the Coloneli 

Superlative assurance ! was it not, my dear ? 

Miss Arabella Harlowle, excuse me, Sir, said Miss Lloyd, 
would be very little inclined to meet you here, or any 
where else. 

Perhaps so, my dear Miss Lloyd : but, perhaps, for 
that very reason^ I am more desirous to see hen 

Miss Harlowe, Sir, said Miss Biddulph, with a threaten, 
tng air, will harjdly be here without her brother. I ima. 
gine, if one comes, both will come. 

Heaven grant they both may I said the wretch. No- 
thing, Miss Biddulph, shall begin from me to disturb this 
assembly, I assure you, if they do. One calm half-hour 'a 
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-conyersation with that brother and sister, would be a most 
fortunate opportunity to me, in presence of the Colonel 
and his lady, or whom else they should choose. 

Then turning round, as if desirous to find out the one 
or the other, or both, he 'spied me, and with a rery low 
bow, approached mc. 

I was all in a flutter, you may suppose. He would haye 
taken niy hand. I refused it, all glowing with indignation : 
erery body's eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of the room, and sat 
down, as I thought, out of his hated sight ; but presently 
I heard his odious roice, whispering, behind my chair, (he 
leanmg upon the back of it, with impudent unconcern,) 
Charming Miss Howe ! looking over my shoulder : one 
request'-[l started up from my seat ; but could hardly 
stand neither, for rery indignation]— O this sweet, but be. 
coming disdain ! whispered on the Insufferable creature — 
I am sorry to give you all this emotion : but either here, 
or at your own house, let me entreat from you one quarter 
of an hour's audience.— I beseech you. Madam, but one 
quarter of an hour, in any of the adjoining apartments. 

Not for a kingdom^ fluttering my fan. I knew not 
what I did. — But I could have killed him. 

We are so much obserTcd-— else on my knees, my dear 
Miss Howe, would I beg your interest with your charmipg 
friend. 

She'll haye nothing to say to you. 

(I had not then your letters, my dear.) 

Killing words ! — But indeed I haye deseryed them, and 
a dagger in my heart besides. I am so conscious of my 
demerits, that I have no hope, but in ^our interposition 
•—could I owe that fayour to Miss Howe's mediation, 
which I cannot hope for on any other account — 
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Ml/ mediation, vilest of men ! — My mediation !— I abhor 
you ! — From my touly I abhor you, vilest of men ! — Three 
or four times I repeated these words, stammering too*^- 
I was excessively fluttered. 

You can tell me nothing, Madam, so bad as I will call 
myself. I have been, indeed, the vilest of men ; but now 
I am not so. Permit me — every body's eyes are upon us ! 
— but one moment's audience->to exchange but ten words 
with you, dearest Miss Howe — in whose presence you 
please — for your dear friend's sake— but ten words with 
you in the next apartment. 

It is an insult upon me to presume that I would ex. 
change one with you, if I could help it ! — Out of my way \ 
Out of my sight — fellow ! 

And away I would have flung : but he took my hand. 
I was excessively disordered— every body's eyes more 
and more intent upon us. 

Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had drawn on one 
side, to enjoin him a patience, which perhaps needed not 
to have been enforced, came up just then, with my mother 
who had him by his leading-strings — by his sleeve I should 
say. 

Mr. Hickman, said the bold wretch, be my advocate but 
for ten words in the next apartment with Miss Howe^ in 
your presence ; and in your's. Madam, to roy mother. 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to say to you. To get rid 
of him, hear his ten words. 

Excuse me, Madam ! his very breath^Unhand me, Sir ! 

He sighed and looked — O how the practised villain sighed 
and looked ! He then let go my hand, with such a reve*. 
pence in his manner, as brought blame upon me from some 
that I would not hear him. — And this incensed me the 
more. O my dear, this man is a devil! This man is in. 
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deed a deTil ! — So much patience when he pleases ! So 
mach gentleness ! — Yet so resolute, so persisting, so au« 
dacious ! 

I was going out of the assembly in great disorder. He 
was at the door as soon as I. 

How kind this is, said the wretch ; and, ready to follow 
me, opened the door for me. 

I turned back upon this : and, not knowing what I did, 
snapped my fan just in his face, as he turned short upon 
me ; and the powder flew from his hair. 

Erery body seemed as much pleased as I was yexed. 

He turned to Mr. Hickman, nettled at the powder 
flying, and at the smiles of the company upon him ; Mr. 
Hickman, you will be one of the happiest men in the' 
world, because you are a good man, and will do nothing 
to provoke this passionate lady ; and because she has too 
much good sense to be provoked without reason : but else 
the Lord have mercy upon you ! 

This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too meek for 
a man. Indeed he is. — But my patient mother twits me, 
that her passionate daughter ought to like him the better 
for that. But meek men abroad are not always meek 
men at home. I have observed that in more instances than 
one : and if they were, I should not, I verily think, like 
them the better for being so. 

He then turned to my mother, resolved to be even with 
her too : Where, good Madam, could Miss Howe get all 
this spirit ? 

The company around smiled ; for I need not tell you 
that my mother's high sptritedness is pretty well known ; 
and she, sadly' vexed, said, Sir, you treat me, as you do 
the rest of the world — but — / 

I beg pardon. Madam, interrupted he :' I might hav« 

TOL. VII. » 
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spared my questian — and instantlj (I retiring to the other 
«nd of the hall) he turned to Miss Playford ; What would 
I give^'Madam, to hear you sing that song you obliged u« 
with at Lord M.'s ! 

He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a conveu 
satton with her and Miss D'Ollyffe, upon music; and whis. 
peringly sung to Miss Playford ; holding her two hands^ 
with such airs of genteel unconcern, that It vexed me not a 
little to look round, and see how pleased half the giddy 
fools of our sex were with him, notwithstanding bis noto- 
rious wicked character. To this it is that such vile fel- 
lows owe much of their fileness : whereas, if they found 
themselves shunned, and despised, and treated as beasts of 
prey, as they are, they would run to their caverns ; there 
howl by themselves ; and none but such as sad accident, 
or unpitiable presumption, threw in their way, would suffer 
by them. 

He afterwards talked very seriously, at times^ to Mr* 
Hickman : at times ^ I say ; for it was with such breaks 
and starts of gaiety^ turning to this lady, and to that, and 
then to Mr. Hickman again, resuming a serious or a gay 
air at pleasntei that he took every body's eye, the women^s 
especially ; who were full of their whispering admirations 
of him, qualified with t/'5,and buVs^ and whatpity^s^ and 
such sort of stuff, that showed in their very dispraises too 
much liking. 

Well may our sex be the sport and ridicule of such 
libertines ! Unthinking eye.governed creatures ! — Would 
not a little reflection teach us, that a man of merit must 
be a man of modesty, because a diffident one ? and that 
|uch a wretch as this must have taken his degrees in wick, 
edness, and gone through a course of vileness, before he 
could arrive at this impenetrable effrontery I an efironterj 
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vbich can proceed only from the light opinion he has of 
us^ and the high one of himself. 

But our sex are generally modest and basinful themselres^ 
and are too apt to consider that which in the mun is their 
principal grace, as a defect : and finely do they jndge, 
when they think of supplying that defect by choosing a 
man that cannot be ashamed. 

His discourse to Mr. Hickman turned upon you/ and 
his acknowledged injuries of you : though he could so 
lightly start from the subject, and return to it. 

I have no patience with such a devil — -man he cannot 
be called. To be sure he would behave in the same man. 
ner any where, or in any presence, even at the altar itself^ 
if a woman were with him there. 

It shall ever be a rule with me, that he who does not 
regard a woman with some degree of reyerence, will look 
upon her and occasionally treat her with contempt. 

He had the confidence to offer to take me out ; but I 
absolutely refused bim, and shunned him all I could, put. 
ting on the most contemptuous airs ; but nothmg could 
mortify him. 

I wished twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as I to wish he had broken 
his neck, rather than been present, I believe : for nobody 
was regarded but he. So little of the fop ; yet so elegant 
and rich in his dress : his person so specious : his air so 
intrepid : so much meaning and penetration in his face : 
80 much gaiety, yet so little of the monkey : though a tra. 
veiled gentleman, yet no affectation ; no mere toupet-man*; 
but all manly ; and his courage and wit, the one so known^ 
the other so dreaded, you must think the petits^maitres (of 
which there were four or five present) were most deploriu 
bly off in his company ; and one grave gentleman observed 
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to me, (pleased to see me shun him as I did,) that the poet's 
observatioo was too true, that the generality of ladies were 
rakes in their, hearts^ or they could not be so much 
taken with a man who had so notorious a character. 

I told him the reflection both of the poet and applier 
was much too general, and made with more ill-nature than 
good manners. 

When the wretch saw how industriously I avoided him, 
(shifting from one part of the hall to another,) he at last 
boldly stept up to me, as my mother and Mr. Hickman 
were talking to me ; and thus before them accosted me : 

I beg your pardon, Madam ; but by your mother's leaye, 
I must have a few moments' conversation with you, either 
here, or at your own house ; and I beg you will give me 
the opportunity , 

Nancy, said my mother, hear what he has to say to you. 
In my presence you may : and better in the adjoining 
apartment, if it must be, than to come to you at our own 
house. 

I retired to one corner of the hall, my mother following 
me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under his arm, following, 
her — Well, Sir, said I, what have you to say ? — Tell me 
here. 

I have been telling Mr. Hickman, said he, how much I 
am concerned for the injuries I have done to the most ex. 
ccllent woman in the world : and yet, that she obtained 
such a grorious triumph over me the last, time I had the 
honour to see her, as, with my penitence, ought to have 
abated her former resentments : but that 1 will, with all 
my soul, enter into any measures to obtain her forgiveness 
pf me. My cousins Montague have told you this, Lad^r 
Betty and Lady Sarah and my Lord M. are engaged for 
my honour. I know your power with the dear creature* 
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My cousins told me you gave them hop^s you would use 
it in my behalf. My Lord M. and his two sisters are 
impatiently expecting the fruits of it. You must Jiave 
heard from her before now : I hope you have. And will 
you be so good as to tell me, if I may have any hopes ? 

If I must speak on this subject, let me tell you that you 
have broken her heart. You know not the value of the 
lady you have injured. You deserve her not. And she 
despises you, as she ought. 

Dear Miss Howe, mingle not passion with denunciations 
so severe. I must know my fate. I will go abroad once 
more, if I find her absolutely irreconcileable. But I hope 
she will give me leave to attend upon her, to know my 
doom from her own mouth. 

It would be death immediate for her to see you. And 
what must you be, to be able to look her in the face ? 

I then reproached him (with vehemence enough you may 
believe) en his baseness, and the evils he had made yoxi 
suffer : the distress he had reduced you to ; all your friends 
made your enemies : the vile house he had carried you to : 
hinted at his villanous arts ; the dreadful arrest : and told 
him of your present deplorable illness, and resolution to 
die rather than have him. 

He vindicated not any part of his conduct, but that of 
the arrest ; and so solemnly protested his sorrow for his 
usage of you, accusing himself in the freest manner, and 
by deserved apellations, that I promised to lay before you 
this part of our conversation. And now you have it. 

My mother, as well as Mr. Hickman, believes, from 
what passed on this occasion, that he is touched in consci- 
ence for the wrongs he has done you ; but, by his whole 
beliaviour, I must own, it seems to me that nothing can 
touch him for half an hout together. Yet I have no 
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doubt that he would willingly marry you ; and it piques 
hla pride, I could see, that he should be denied ; as it did 
mine, that such a wretch had dared to think it in his power 
to hare such a woman whenever he pleased ; and that it 
must be accounted a condescension, and matter of obliga. 
tion (by all his own family at least) that he would Touch* 
safe to think of marriage. 

Now, my dear, you hare before you the reason why I 
suspend tiie decisive negative to the ladies of his family. 
My mother, Miss Lloyd, and Miss Biddulph, who were 
inquisitive after the subject of our retired conversation, 
and whose curiosity I thought it was right, in some degree, 
to gratify, (especially as these young ladies are of our se^ 
lectacquaintauce,) are all of opinion that you should be 
his. 

Tou will let Mr. Hickman know your whole mind; 
and when he acquaint^ me with it, I will tell you all my 
own. 

Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the state 
of your health be favourable ! prays, with the utmost 
fervency, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 



as 
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MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE* 

BIT BBARSST MISS HOWE, Thursday, July 27. 

JlFTsa I have thankfully acknowledged your favour in 
aendiog Mr, Hickman to visit me before you set out upon 
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your intended journey, I must chide you (in the sincerity 
of that faithful loye, which could not be the love it is if it 
would not admit of that cementing freedom) for suspending, 
the decisive negative, which, upon such full deliberation, I 
had entreated you to give to Mr. Lovelace's reJations. 

I am sorry that I am obliged to repeat to you, my dear, 
who know me so well, that, were I sure I should live 
mani/ years^ I would not have Mr. Lovelace ; much less 
caa I think of him, as it is probable I may not live one. 

As to the world and its censures^ you know, my dear, 
that, however desirous I always was of a fair fame, yet I 
never thought it right to give more than a second place to 
the world's opinion. The challenges made to Mr. Love- 
lace, by Miss D'Oyly, in public compauy, are a fresh proof 
that I have lost my reputation : and what advantage would 
it be to me, were it retrievable, and were I to live Ipng, if 
I could not acquit myself to niy.self? 

Having in my former said so much on the freedoms you 
have taken with my friends, I shall say the less now ; but 
your hint^ that something else has newly passed between 
some of them and you^ gives me great concern, and that as 
well for my 4)zon sake as for theirs ^ since it must neces. 
sarily incense them against me* I wish, my dear, that I 
had been left to my own course on an occasion so very in- 
teresting to myself. But, since what is done cannot be 
helped, I must abide the consequences : yet I dread mofe 
than before^ what may be my sister's answer, if an answer 
will be at all vouchsafed. 

Will you give me leave, my dear, to close this subject 
with one remark r — It is this : that my beloved friend, in 
points where her own laudable zeal is coijcerned, has ever 
seemed more ready to fly from the rebuke j than from the 
fiiuU^ If yon will excuse this freedom, I will acknowledge 
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tlius far in fayoar of your waj of thinklag, as to the con- 
duct of some parents in these nke cases, that indiscreet 
opposition does frequently as much mischief as giddif loye. 
As to the invitation you are so kind as to give me, to 
remove privately into your n«^ighbourhood, I have told 
Mr. Hickman that I will consider of it ; but believe, if you 
will bo so good as to excuse me, that I shall not accept of 
it, even should I be able to remove. I will give you ray 

i 

reasons for declining it ; and so I ought, when both my 
love and my gratitude would make a visit now.and.then 
from my dear Miss Howe the most consolaie thing in the 
World to me. 

You must know then, that this great town, wicked 
as it is, wants not opportunities of being better ; having 
daily prayers at several churches in it ; and I am desirous, 
as my strength will permit, to embrace those opportunities. 
The method I have proposed to myself (and was beginning 
to practise when that cruel arrest deprived me both of free, 
dom and strength) is this : when I was disposed to gentle 
exercise, I took a chair to St. Dunstan's church in Fleet, 
street, where are prayers at seven in the morning; I pro. 
posed, if the weather favoured^ to walk {if not ^ to take 
chair) to Lincoln' s.inn chapel, where, at eleven in the 
morning, and at five in the afternoon, are the same desi. 
rable opportunities ; and at other times to go no farther 
than Covent-garden church, where are early morning 
prayers likewise. 

This method pursued, I doubt not, will greatly help, as 
it has already done, to calm my disturbed thoughts, and to 
bring me to that perfect resignation after which I aspire ; 
for I must own, my dear,that sometimes still my griefs and 
my reflections are too heavy for me ; and all the aid ^ I ca 
draw froi& religious duties is hardly sufficient to support 
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Sly staggering reason* I am a Tery young creature you 
know, my dear, to be left to my own conduct in such cir. 
cumstances as I am in. 

Another reason why I choose not to go down into your 
neighbourhood y is the displeasure that might arise, on my 
account, between your mother and you. 
. If indeed you were actually married, and the worthy 
man (who would then have a title to all your regard) were 
earnestly desirous of near neighbourhood, I know not 
what I might do : for although I might not perhaps intend 
to give up my other important reasons^ at the time I should 
make you a congratulatory Tisit, yet I might not know how 
to deny myself the pleasure of continuing near you when 
there. 

I send you enclosed the copy of my letter to my sister. 
I hope it will be thought to be written with a true penitent 
spirit ; for indeed it is. I desire that you will not think I 
stoop too low in it ; since there can be no such a thing 
as that in a child to parents whom ishe has unhappily 
offended. 

But if still (perhaps more disgusted than before at your 
freedom with them) they should pass it by with the con* 
tempt of silence, (for I have not yet been favoured with an 
answer,) I must learn to think it right in them to do so ; 
especially as it is my first direct application : for I have 
often censured the boldness of those, who, applying for a 
faTOur, which it is in a peFSon^s option to grant or to refuse, 
take the liberty of being offended, if they are not gratified ; 
as if the petitioned had not as good a right to reject^ as the 
petitioner to ask. 

But if my letter should be answered, and that in such 
terms as will make me loth to communicate it to so warm 
a. friend— you must not, my dear, take upon you to cen. 
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ure ray relations ; byt allow for them as they know not 
what I have suffered; as being filled with just resentmenti 
against me, (just to them if they think them just;) and 
as not being able to judge of the reality of my penitence. 

And after ally what can they do for me? — They cair 
only pity me : and what will that but augment their own 
grief; to which at present their resentment h an allevi- 
ation ? for can they by their pity restore to me my lost 
reputation ? Can they by it purchase a sponge that will 
wipe out from the year the past fatal four months of my 
fife*? 

Your account of the gay, unconcerned behaviour of Mr. 
Lovelace, at the Colonel's, does not surprise me at all, 
after I am told that he had the iatrepidity to go there, 
knowing who were invited and eapec/erf.— Only this, 
my dear, I really wonder at, that Miss Howe could ima. 
gine that I could have a thought of such a man for a hus« 
band. 

Poor wretch I I pity him, to see him fluttering about ; 
abusing talents that were given him for excellent purposes ; 
taking in consideration for courage ; and dancing, fearless 
of danger, on the edge of a precipice ! 

But indeed his threatening to see me most sensibly 
alarms and shocks me. I cannot but hope that I never, 
never more shall see him in this world. 

Siuce you are so loth, my dear, to send the desired ne« 
gative to the ladies of his family, I will only trouble you 
to transmit the letter I shall enclose for that purpose ; di- 
rected indeed to yourself, because it was to you that those 
ladies applied themselves on this occasion ; but to be sent 
by you to any one of the ladies, at your own choice. 



* She takes in the time that she appointed tp meet Mr, Lovelace. 
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I conftmeBd myself, my dearest Miss Howe, to your 
prayers ; and conclude with repeated thanks for sending^ 
Mr. Hickman to me ; and wit!) wishes for your health and 
iiappinesS) and for the speedy celebration of your nnptials ; 

Your eyer affectionate and obliged - 

CLARISSA H ARLOWE. 



LETTER VII L 

MISS CLARISSA H^RLOWE, TO MISS HOWE. 

{^Enclosed in the preceding,'] 

MY DEAREST MISS HOWE, Thursday, Jaly 27. 

oiNCE you seem .loth to acquiesce in my determined re- 
solution, v signified to you as soon as I was able to hold a 
pen, I beg the fayour of you^ by this, or by any other way 
you think most proper, to acquaint, the worthy ladies, 
who have applied to you in behalf of their relation, that 
although T am in6nite1y obliged to their generous opinion 
of me, yet I cannot consent to sanctify^ as I may say, 
Mr. LoTelace's repeated breaches of all moral sanctions, 
and hazard my future happiness by an union with a man, 
through whose premeditated injuries, in a long train of the 
basest contrivances, I haye forfeited my temporal hopes. 

He himself, when he reflects upon his own actions, must 
surely bear testimony to the justice as well as fitness of 
my determination. The ladies, I dare say, would, inrere 
they to know the whole of my unhappy story. 

fie pleased to "acquaint them that I deceive myself, if my 
resolution on this head (however ungratefully and even in- 
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humanly he has treated me) be not owing more to prin* 
ciple than passion. Nor can I giTe a stronger proof of 
the truth of this assurance, than by declaring that. I can 
and will forgiye him, on this one easy condition, that he 
will never molest me more. 

In whatever way you choose to make this declaration, 
be pleased to let my most respectful compliments to the 
ladies of that noble family, and to my Lord M., accom. 
pany it. And do you, my dear, beiieTe that I shall be, 
to the last moment of my life, 

Your ever obliged and affectionate 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



LETTER IX, 



MB. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Friday, July 28. 
I HAVE three letters of thine to take notice of* : but am 
divided in my mind, whether to quarrel with thee on thy 
unmerciful reflections, or to thank thee for thy acceptable 
particularity and diligence. But several of my sweet 
dears have I, indeed, in my time, made to cry and laugh 
in a breath ; nay, one side of their pretty faces laugh be. 
fore the cry could go off the other: Why may I not, 
therefore, curse and applaud thee in the same moment ? So 
take both in one : and what follows, as it shall rise from 
my pen. 

How often have I ingenuously confessed my sins against 

* Xietters Hit IV* and V. of this volume. 
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this excellent creeature ? — Yet thou nerer sparest me, 
although as bad a man as mjself. Since then I get so 

« 

little bj my confessions, I had a ^good mind to try to 
defend myself; and that not only from antient and mo. 
dero story, but from common practice ; and yet avoid re. 
peating any thing I have suggested before in my own be. 
half. 

I am in a humour to play the fool vrith my pen : briefly 
then, from antient story first :-— Dost thou not think that 
I am as much entitled to forgiveness on Miss Harlowe's 
account, as Virgil's hero was on Queen Dido's? For 
what an ungrateful varlet was that vagabond to the hospim 
table princess, who had willingly conferred upon him the 
last favour ? — Stealing away, (whence, I suppose, the 
ironical phrase of trusty, Trojan to this day,) like a thief 
— pretendedly indeed at thQ command of the gods ; but 
could that be, when the errand he went upon was to rob 
other princes, not only of their dominions, b'ut of their 
lives ? — Yet this fellow is, at every word, the pious ^Eneas, 
with the immortal bard who celebrates him. 

Should Miss Harlowe even break her heart, (which 
Heaven forbid!) for the usage she has received, (to say 
nothing of her disappointed pride, to which her death would 
be attributable, more than to reason,) what comparison 
will her fate hold to Queen Dido's ? And have I half the 
obligation to her, that iEneas had to the Queen of Car. 
thage ? The latter placing a confidence, the former none, 
in her man ? — Then, whom else have I robbed ? Whom 
(else have I injured ? Her brother's worthless life I gave 
him, instead of taking any man's; while the Trojan 
vagabond destroyed his thousands. Why then should 
it not be the pious Lovelace, as well as the piou^ 
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^neas ? For^ dost thou think, had a conflagration hap. 
penpd, and had it been in my power, that I would not 
haTe saTed my eH Anchises, (as he did his from the Ilioa 
bonfire,) eTen at the expense of my Creiisa, had I had a 
Wife of that name ? 

But for a more modern instance in my favour — Hare I 
used Miss Harlowe, as our famous Maiden Queen, as she 
was called, used one of her own blood, a sister-queen, 
who threw herself into her protection from her rebel-sub- 
jects, and whom she detained prisoner eighteen years, 
and at last cut off her head ? Yet do not honest pro. 
lestants pronounce her pious too i — And call her parti* 
cularly (heir Queen ? 

As to common practice — Who, let me ask, that has it 
In Ills power to gratify a predominant passion, be it what 
it will, denies himself the gratification ? — Leaving it to 
cooler deliberation, (and, it he be a great man, to his 
.flatterers,) to find a reason for it afterwards ? 

Then, as to the worst part of my treatment of this lady 
How many men are there, who, as well as I, have sought, 
by intoxicating liquors, first to inebriate, then to subdue ? 
What signifies what the potations were, when the same 
•nd was in view ? 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the Queen 
of Carthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would have thought 
they had any reason to complain of cruelty, had they been 
used no worse than I have used the queen of my heart: 
A'nd then do I not aspire with my whole soul to repair by 
marriage ? Would the pious ^neas, thinkest thou, have 
done such a piece of justice by JDido, had she lived P 

Come, come, Bclford, let people run away with notions 
as they will, I am comparatively a very innocent man. 
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And if by these, and other like reasonings, I I^ave quieted 
ray own conscience, a great end iS answered* What hart 
I to do with the world ? 

And now I sit me peaceably down to consider t|^y 
letters. 

I hope thy pleas in my favour*, when she gare thee, 
(so generously gave thee,) for me my letters, were urged 
witb an honest energy. But 1 suspect thee much for being 
too ready to give up thy client. Then thou hast such a 
misgiving aspect, an aspect rather inviting rejection than 
carrying persuasion with it ; and art such an h^sitating^ 
such a humming and hawing caitiff; that I shall attribute 
my failure, if I do fail, rather to the inability and ill looks 
of my advocate, than to my cause. Again, thou art de- 
prived of the force men of our cast give to arguments ; for 
she won't let thee szsear /—Art, moreover, a very heayy^ 
thoughtless fellow; tolerable only at a second rebound ; 
a horrid dunce at the impromptu. The^e, encountering 
with such a lady, are great disadvantages. — ^And still a 
greater is thy balancing, (as thou dost at* present, ) be« 
tween old rakery and new reformation ; since this puts 
thee into the same situation with her, as they told me, at 
Leipsick, Martin Luther was in, at the first pnblic dispute 
which he held in defence of his supposed nezo doctrines 
with Eckius. For Martin was then but a linsey.wolsey 
reformer. He retained some dogmas, which, by natural 
consequence, made others, that he held, untenable. So 
that Eckius, in some points, had the better of him. But, 
from that time, he made clear work, renouncing all that 
stood in his way : and then his doctrines ran upon all 
fours. He was never puzzled afterwards; and coujd 



* See LetUr IV. of thi« volume. 
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boldlj declare that he would defend them in the fiice of 
angels and men ; and to his friends, -who would have dis- 
suaded him from venturing to appear before the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth at Spires, 7%a/, were there as many 
devils at Spires^ as tiles upon the houses^ he would go. 
An answer that is admired by every protestant Saxon to 
this day. 

Since then thy unhappy awkwardness destroys the force, 
of thy arguments, I think thou hadst better (for the pre. 
sent^ however) forbear to urge her on the subject of 
accepting the reparation I offer ; lest the continual teasing 
of her to forgive me should but strengthen her in her 
denials of forgiveness ; till, for consistency sake, sheMl 
be forced to adhere to a resolution so often avowed — 
Whereas, if left to herself, a little time, and better health, 
which will bring on better spirits, will give her quicker 
resentments ; those quicker resentments will lead her into 
vehemence ; that vehemence will subside, and turn into 
expostulation and parley : my friends will then interpose, 
and guaranty for me : and all our trouble on both sides will 
be over. — Such is the natural course of things. 

I cannot endure thee for thy hopelessness in the lady's 
recovery*; and that in contradiction to the doctor an'd 
apothecary. 

Time J in the words of Congreve, thou sayst, will give 
increase to her afflictions. But why so ? Knowest thou 
not that those words (so contrary to common experience) 
were applied to the case of a person, while passion was in 
its full vigour ? — At such a time, every one in a heavy 
grief thinks the same : but as enthusiasts do by Scripture, 
so dost thou by the poets thou hast read : any thing that 



* See Letter IV. of this volume. 
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carries the most distant allusion from either to the case in 
hand, is put down by both for gospel, however incon- 
gruous to the general scope of either, and to that case. 
So once, in a pulpit, I heard one of the former very vehe- 
mently declare himself to be a dead dog ; when every 
man, woman, and child, were convinced to the contrary 
by his howling. 

I can tell thee that, if nothing else will do, I am de. 
termined, in spite of thy buskin-airs, and of thy engage, 
ments for me to the contrary, to see her mj'^self. 

Face to face have I known many a quarrel made up, 
which distance would have kept alive, and widened. Thou 
wilt.be a madder Jack than he in the Tale of a Tub, if 
thou givest an active opposition to this interview. 

In short, I cannot bear the thought, that a woman 
whom once I had bound to me in the silken cords of love, 
should slip through my fingers, and be able^ while tn^ heart 
flames out with a violent passion for her, to despise me, 
and to set both love and me at defiance. Thou canst not 
imagine how much I envy thee^ and her doctor^ and her 
apothecary^ and every one who I hear are admitted to h^r 
presence and conversatioil ; and wish to be the one or. 
the other in turn. 

Wherefdre, if nothing else will do, I will see her. I'll 
tell thee of an admirable expedient, just come cross me, to 
save thy promise, and my own* 

Mrs. Lovick, you say, is a good woman : if the lady be 
worse, she shall advise her to send for a parson to pray by 
her ; unknown to her, unknown to the lady, unknown to 
thee^ (for so it may pass,) I will contrive to be^he man, 
petticoated out^ and tested in a gown and cassock. I 
once, for a certain purpole, did assume the canonicals; 

TOL. VII. 4B 
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and I was thooght to make a fipe sleek appearance ; mj 
broad rose-bound beaver became me mightily ; and I ivas 
much admired upon the whole by all who saw me. 

Methinks it must be charmingly a propos to see me 
kneeling down by her bed.*side, (I am sure I shall pray 
heartily,) beginning out of the commoo«prayer book the 
sicluoffice for the restoration of the languishing lady, and 
concluding with an exhortation to charity and forgiveness 
for myself. 

I will consider of this matter. But, in whatever shape 
I shall choose to appear, of this thou mayst assure thyself, 
I will apprize thee beforehand of my visit, that thou mayst 
contrive to be out of the way, and to know nothing of the 
matter. This will save thy word ; and, as to mine^ can 
she think worse of me than she does at present ? 

An indispensable of true love and profound respect, in 
thy wise opinion *, is absurdity or awkwardness. — 'Tis 
surprising that thou shouldst be one of those partial mortals 
who take their measures of right and wrong from what 
they find themselves to . be^ and cannot help being I — So 
awkwardness is a perfection in the awkward ! — At this 
rate, no man ever can be in the wrong. But I insist upon 
it, that an awkward fellow will do every thing awkwardly : 
and, if he be like thee, will, when he has done foolishly, 
rack his unmeaning brain for excuses as awkward as his 
first fault. Respectful love is an inspirer of actions worthy 
of itself; and he who cannot show it, where he most 
means it, manifests that he is an unpolite rough creature, 
a perfect Belford, and has it not in him. 

6ttt here thou'lt throw out that notable witticism, thai 



^ Slee letter III. of this volume. 
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mj ouisMe is the best of me, thine the worst of thee ; and 
that, if I set about mending my mind, thou wilt mend ihj 
appearance* 

But, pr'ythee, Jack, donH stay for that ; but %ei about 
thy amendment in dress when thou leayest off thy mouro«> 
ing ; for why shouldst thou prepossess in thy disfavour all 
those who never saw thee before?— It is hard to remove 
'early.taken prejudices, whether of liking or distaste. Peo. 
pie will huntj as I may say, for reasons to confirm first 
impressions, in compliment to their own sagacity : nor is 
it every mind that has the ingenuousness to confess itself 
mistakeo, when it finds itself to be wrong. Thou thyself 
art an adept in the pretended science of reading men ; and, 
whenever thou art out, wilt study to find some reasons why 
it was more probable that thou shouldst have been right ; 
and wilt watch every motion and action, and every word 
and sentiment, in the person thou hast once censured, for 
proofs, in order to help thee to revive and maintain thy 
first opinion. And, indeed, as thou seldom errest on the 
favourable side, human nature is so vile a thing that thou 
art likely to be right five times in six on the other : and 
perhaps it is but guessing of others, by what thou findest 
in thy own heart, to have reason to compliment thyself on 
thy penetration. 

Here is preachment for thy preachment : and I hope, if 
thou likest thy own, thou wilt thank me for mine ; the 
rather, as thou mayest be the better for it, if thou wilt : 
since it is calculated for thy own meridian* 

Well, but the lady refers my destiny to the letter she 
has written, actually written^ to Miss Howe ; to whom 
it seems she has given her reasons why she will not have 
me* I long to know the contents of this letter : but am 
jo great hopes tbat -^he has so expressed her denials, as 
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shall gWe room to think she only wan<s to be persuaded 
to the contrary, in order to reconcile herself to herself. 

I could make some pretty observations upon one or two 
places of the lady's meditation : but, wicked as I am 
thought to be, I never was so abandoned as to turn into 
ridicule, or even to treat with levity, things sacred. I 
think it the highest degree of ill manners to jest upon 
thoFe subjects which the world in general look upon with 
veneration, and call divine. I would not even treat the 
mythology of the heathen to a heathen, with the ridicule 
that perhaps would fairly lie from some of the absurdities 
that strike every common observer. Nor, when at Rome, 
and in other popish countries, did I ever behave indecently 
at those ceremonies which I thought very extraordinary : 
for I saw some people affected, and seemingly edified, by 
them ; and I contented myself to think, though they were 
beyond my comprehension, that if they answered any 
good end to the many^ there was religion enough in them, 
or civil policy at least, to e)cempt them from the ridicule 
of even k bad man who had common sense and good 
manners. 

For the like reason I have never given noisy or ta. 
multuous instances of dislike to a new play, if I thought 
it ever so indifferent : for I concluded, first, that every 
one was entitled to see quietly what he paid for : and, 
next, as the theatre (the epitome of the world) cpnsisted 
of pit, boxes, and gallery, it was hard, I thought, if there 
could be such a performance exhibited as would not please 
'somebody in that mixed multitude : and, if it did, those 
somebodies had as much right to enjoy their own judgments, 
undisturbedly, as I had to enjoy mine. 

This was my way of showing my disapprobation ; I 
never went again. And as a man is at his option, whe. 
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fher he will go to a play or not, he has not the same excos« 
for expressing his dislike clamorously as if he were 
compelled to see it. 

I have eyer, thou knowest, declared against those shaU 
low libertines, who could not make out their pretensions 
to wit, but on two subjects, to which every man ottrua 
wit will scorn to be beholden : PROFiLNEXfiss and ob- 
XCBNITY, I mean ; which mast shock the ears of erery 
man or woman of sense, without answering any end, but 
of showing a Yery low and abandoned nature. And, till 
I came acquainted with the brutal Mowbray, [[no great 
praise to myself from such a tutor,] I was far from making 
so free as I now do, with oaths and curses ; for then I was 
forced to out-swear him sometimes in order to keep him in 
bis allegiance to me his general : nay, I often check myself 
to myself, for this empty unprofitable liberty of speech; in 
which we are outdone by the sons of the common.sewer. 

All my Tice is women, and the lore of plots and in- 
trigues ; and I cannot but wonder how I fell into those 
•hocking freedoms of speech ; since, generally speaking, 
they are far from helping* forward my main end : only, 
now.and.then, indeed, a little noyice rises to one's notice, 
who seems to think dress, and oaths, ^md curses, the diag« 
nostics of the rakish spirit she is inclined to favour : and 
indeed they are the only qualifications that some who are 
called rakes and pretty fellows have to boast of. But 
what must the women be, who can be attracted by such 
empty •soided profligates ! — since wickedness with wit is 
hardly tolerable ; but, without it, is equally shocking and 
contemptible. 

There again is preachment for thy preachment ; and 
thou wilt be apt to think that I am refortfiipg too : but 
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ilo such matter. If this were new light darting in upon 
me, as thy morality seems to be to thee, something of this 
kind might be apprehended : but this was always my way 
of thinking ; and I defy thee, or any of thy brethrien, to 
name a time when I have either ridiculed religion, or 
talked obscenely. On the contrary, thou knowest how 
often I hare checked that bear, in lo?e.matters, Mowbray,, 
and the finical TourTille, and thyself too, for what fe haye 
called the double.entendre. In lovCy as in points that 
required a manly resentment^ it has always been my 
maxim, to act^ rather than, talk ; and I do assure thee, ai 
to the first, the women themselves wiU excuse the one 
sooner than the other. 

As to the admiration thou expressest for the books of 
scripture, thou art certainly right in it. But 'tis strange 
to me, that thou wert ignorant of their beauty, and noble 
simplicity, till now. Their antiquity always made me rere- 
rence them : And how was it possible that thou cottldest 
Hot, for that reason, if for no other, give them a perusal ? 

I'll tell thee a short story, which I had from my tutor, 
admonishing me against exposing myself by ignorant 
wonder^ when I should quit college, to go to town, or 
travel. 

^ The first timeDryden's Alexander's Feast fell into his 
' hands, he told me, he was prodigiously charmed with it : 
' and. having never heard any body speak of it before, 
^ thought, as thou dost of the Bible, that he had made a 

* new discovery. 

' He hastened io an appointment which he had with 

* several wits, (for he was then in town,) one of whom was 
^ a noted critic, who, according to him, had mor«. 
' merit than good fortune ; for all the little ntbbleri in 
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* wit, whose writings would not stand the test of criticising 
^ ^made it, he said, a common cause to run him down^ as 
^ men would a mad dog, 

^ The young gentleman (for young he then was) set 
/ forth magnificently in the praises of that inimitable per- 
^ formance; and gave himself airs of seconcUhand merit, 

* for finding out its beauties. 

' The old bard heard him out with a smile, which the 
^ collegian took for approjbation, till he spoke ; and then 
^ it was in these mortifying words : 'Sdeath, Sir, where 
^ have you lived till now, or with what sort of company 
' have you conversed, young as you are, that jou have 
^ never before heard of the finest piece in the English 
^ language ?' 

This story had such an effect upon me, who had ever a 
proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in order to avoid the like disgrace, I laid down two 
rules to myself. The first, whenever I went into company 
where there were strangers, to hear every one of them 
speak, before I gave myself liberty to prate : The other, 
if I found any of them above my match, to give up all title 
to new discoveries, contenting myself to praise what thej 
praised, as beauties familiar to me, though I had never 
heard of them before. . And so, by degrees, I got the re. 
putation of a wit myself: and when I threw o£f all re« 
straint, and books, and learned conversation, and fell in 
with some of our brethren who are now wandering in 
Erebus, and with such others as Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, and thyself, I set up on my own stock ; and, 
like what we have ^ been ' told of Sir Richard, in his 
latter days, valued myself on being the emperor of the 
company; for, having fathomed the depth of them all, and 
afraid of no rival but tiiee, whom also I had got a little 
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linder^ (by my gaiety and promptitude at least) I proudly) 
like Addison's Cato, delighted to gife laws to my little 
senate. 

Proceed with thee by.and-by. 



LETTER X, 



MR. LOVELACE) TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

% 

SuT noiv I hare cleared myself of any intentional lerlty 
on occasion of my beloved's meditation ; which, as youb 
observe, is finely suited to her case, (that is to say, as she 
and you have drawn her case ;) I canot help expressing 
my pleasure, that by one or two verses of it, [the arrowy 
Jack, and vshat she- feared being come upon her /] I am' 
encouraged to hope, what it will be very surprising to me 
if it do not happen : that is, in plain English, that the dear 
creature is in the way to be a mamma. . 

This cursed arrest, because of the ill effects the terror 

might have had upon her, in that hoped.for circumstance^ 

has concerned me more than on any other account. It 

would be the pride of my life to prove, in this charming 

frost.piece, the triumph of Nature over principle, and to 

have a young Lovelace by such an angel : and then, for 

its sake, I am confident she will live, and will legitimate 

it. And what a meritorious little cherub would it be, that 

should lay an obligation upon both parents before it was 

born, which neither of them would be able to repay ! — 

Could I be sure it is so, I should be out of all pain for her 

recovery: pam, I say; since, were she to did — [diet 
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abominable word ! how I hate it !] I verily think I should 
be the most miserable man in the world. 

As for tbe earnestness she expresses for death, she bas 
found the words readj to her hand in honest Job; else she 
would not have delivered herself with such strength and 
vehemence. 

Her innate piety (as I have more than, once observed) 
will not permit her to shorten her own life, either by vlo. 
' lence or neglect. ' She has a mind too noble for that ; ai|d 
would have done it before now, had she designed any such 
thing : for to do it, like the Roman matron, when the 
mischief is over, and it can serve no end ; and when the 
man, however a Tarquin, as some may think me in this 
action, is not a Tarquin in power, so that no nationat 
point can be made of it ; is what she has tod much good 
sense to think of. 

Then, as I observed in a like case, a little while ago, 
the distress, when this was written, was strong upon her ; 
and she saw no end of it : bat all was darkness and ap. 
prehension before her. Moreover, has she it not in her 
power to disappoint^ as much as she been disappointed? 
Revenge, Jack, has induced many a woman to cherish a 
life, to which grief and despair would otherwise have put an 
end. 

And, after all, death is no snch eligible things as Job in 
his calamitieSy makes it. And a death desired merely 
from worldly disappointments shows not a right mind, let 
me tell this lady, whatever she may think of it*. You 



* Mr. Lovelace could not know, that the lady was so thoroughly 
sensible of the solidity of this doctrine^ 2l% she really was : for, in her 
letter ^to Mrs. Norton, (Letter I. of tliis volume,; she says,-^* Nor 
* let it be imagined, that my present turn of mind proceeds from 
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and I[Jack, although not afraid, in the height of passion or 
vesentment, to rush into those dangers which might be fol. 
lowed by a sudden and yiolent death, whenever a point of 
honour calls upon us, would shudder at his cool and deli, 
berate approach in a lingering sickness, which had debili. 
tated the spirits. ' 

So we read of a famous French general [I forget as well 
the reign of the prince as the name of the man] who, 
haying faced with intrepidity the ghastly varlet on ai) bun. 
dred occasions in the field, was the most dejected of 
wretches, when, having forfeited his life for treason, he 
was led with all the cniel parade of preparation, and sur. 
rounding guards, to the scaffold. 

The poet says well : 

'TIS not the stoic lesson, got by rote. 

The pomp of words, and pedant dissertatioDy 

That can support us in the hoar of terror. 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it : 

Bat when the trial coines^ they start, and stand aghast. 

Very true : for then it is the old man in the fable, with 
lifs bundle of sticks.. 

The lady is well read in Shakspeare, our English pride 
and glory; and must sometimes reason with herself in his 
words, so greatly expressed, that the subject, affecting as 
it i-s, cannot produce any thing greater. 



* gloominess or melancholy : for although it was brought on by dis- 
*• appointment, (the world showing me early, even at ray first rushing- 

* into it^ its true and ugly face, ) yet I hope, that it has obtained a 
' better root, and will every day more and more, by its fruits, demon- 

* ttrate to me, and to all my friends, that it lias.* 
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Ay, but to clie, and go vre know not whete ; 

To lie in cold obstruction^ and to rot ; 

This sensible, warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice : 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

Or blown, with restless violence, about 

The pendent worlds ; or to be worse than wont 

Of those tliat lawless and uncertain thought 

Imagines howling : 'tit too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loaded worldly life. 

That pain, age, penury, and mprisonmeta^ 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 



I find) by one of thy three letters, that my belored had 
lome account from Hickman of my intenrlew with Miss 
Howe, at Col. Ambrose's. I had a yery agreeable time 
of it there ; although sc-yerely rallied by several of the 
assembly. It concerns me, however, not a little, to find 
our affair so generally known among the Jlippanti of both 
sexes* It is' all her own fault. There never, surely, was 
snch an odd little soul as this. — Not to keep her own 
secret, when the revealing of it could answer no possible 
good end; and if hen she wants not (one would think) to 
raise to herself either pity or friends, or to me enemies, 
by the proclamation ! — Why, Jack, must not all her own 
sex laugh in their sleeves at her weakness ? what would 
become of the peace of the world, if all women should take 
It into their heads io follow her example ? what a fine time 
of it would the heads of families have ? Their wives always 
filling their ears with their confessions ; their daughters 
with theirt : sisters would be every day setting their bro. 
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th«rs about cutting of throats, if the brothers had at heart 
the honour of their familiesy as it is called ; find the 
whole world would either be a scene of confusion ; or 
cuckoldom as much the fashion as it is in Lithuania*. 

I am glad, howerer, that Miss Howe (as much as she 
hates me) kept her word with my cousins on their visit to 
her, and with me at the Colonel's, to endeavour to per- 
suade her friend to make up all matters by matrimony ; 
which, no doubt, is the best, nay, the only method she can 
take, for her own honour, and that of her family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging myself on that vixen, 
and, particularly, as thou mayestf remember, had plan- 
ned something to this purpose on the journey she is going 
to take, which had been talked of some time. But, I 
think — let me see — yes, I ihink^ I will let this Hickman 
have her safe and entire, as thou believest the fellow to be 
a tolerable sort of a mortal, and that 1 had made the worst 
of him: and I am glad, for his own sake, he has not 
launched out too virulently against me to thee. 

But thou seest, Jack, by her refusal of money from him, 
or Miss Howe^, that the dear extravagant takes a delight 
in oddnesses, choosing io part with her clothes, though for 
a song. Dost think she is not a little touched at times ? I 
am afraid she is. A little spice of that insanity, I doubt, 
runs through her, that she had in a stronger degree, in the 
first week of my operations. Her contempt of life ; her 
proclamations ; her refusal of matrimony ; and now of 

* In lithoania, the women are said to have «o allowedly their fal- 
lants, caned tuljutores, that the husbands hardly ever enter upon any 
party of pleasure without them. 

t See Vol. IV. Letter XLII. 

4 See Letter V. ef this volume* 
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money from. her most intimate friends ; are sprinklings of 
this kind^ and no other way, I think, to be accounted 
for. 

Her apothecary is a good honest fellow. I like him 
much. But the silly dear^s harping so continually upon, 
one string, dying, dying, dying, is what I have|no patience 
with. I hope all this melancholy jargon is owing entirely 
to the way I would have her to be in. And it being as 
new to her, as the Bible beauties to thee*, no wonder she 
knows not what to make of herself; and so fancies^he is 
breeding death, when the event will turn out quite the con- 
trary. 

Thou art a sorry fellow in thy remarks on the education 
and qualification of smarts and beaux of the rakish order ; 
if by thy zce^s and u$'s thou meanest thyself or me+ : for I 
pretend to say, that the picture has no resemblance of us, 
who have read and conversed as we have done. It may 
indeed, and I believe it does, resemble the generality of 
the fops and coxcombs about town. But that let them 
look to ; for, if it affects not me, to what purpose thy ran- 
dom shot ? — If indeed thou findest, by the new light darted 
in upon thee, since thou hast had the honour of conversing 
with this admirable creature, that the cap fits thy own 
head, why then, according to the ^tit cop/^ rule, e'en take 
' and clap it on : and I will add a string of bells to it, to 
complete thee for the fore.horse of the idiot team. 

Although I just now said a kind thing or two for this 
fellow Hickman ; yet I can tell thee, I could (to use one 
of my noble peer's humble phrases) eat him up without 
a corn of salty when I think of his impudence to salut* 



* See Letter IH. of this volume. t Ibid, and Letter V. 
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my charmer twice at parting* : And haye still less patience 
-with ihe lady herself for presuming to offer her cheek or 
Up [thou sayest not which] to him, and to press his clumsy 
fist between her ch^irming hands. An honour worth a 
king's ransom ; and what I would give — what would I 
not give ? to have ! — And then he, in return, to press her, 
as thou sayest he did, to his stupid heart ; at that time, no 
doubt, more sensible, than ever it was before ! 

By thy description of their parting, I see thou wilt be a 
delicate fellow in time. My morti6 cation in this lady's 
displeasure, will be thy exaltation from her conversation. 
I envy thee as well for thy opportunities, as for thy 
improvements : and such an impression has thy conclud. 
ing paragraphf made upon me, that I wish I do not get 
into a reformation-humour as well as thou : and then what 
a couple of lamentable puppies shall we make, howling ia 
recitative io each other's discordant music ! 

Let me improve upon the thought, and imagine that, 
turned hermits, we have opened the two old caves at 
Hornsey, or dug new ones ; and in each of our cells set 
up a death's head, and an hour.glas9, for objects of con. 
templation— I have seen such a picture : but then. Jack, 
had not^the old penitent fornicator a suffocating long grey 
beard ? What figures would a couple of brocaded or 
Iaceil.waistcoated toupets make with their sour screw'd up 
Jialf.cock'd faces, and more than half shut eyes, in a kneel, 
ing attitude, recapitulating . their respective rogueries ? 
This scheme, were we only to make trial of it, and return 
afterwards to ou^ old ways, might serve to better purpose 
by far, than Horner's in the Country Wife, to bring the 
pretty wenches to us, 

♦ See Letter V. of this volume. t Ibicl. 
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Let me see ; the author of Hudibras has somewhere a 
descriptioa that would suit us, when met in one of our 
caves, and comparing our dismal notes together* This i# 
it. Suppose me described — 

— He sat upon his rump, 
Hb bead like one in doleful dump: 
Betwixt hig knees his hands apply'd 
Unto his cheeks, on either side: 
And by him, in another hole. 
Sat stupid BeVord, cheek by jowl. 

I know thou wilt think me too ludicrous. I think mj, 
self so. It is truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put : for 
my passions are so wound up, that^I am obliged either t(i 
laugh or cry. Like honest drunken Jack Da?entry, 
fpoor fellow ! — What an unhappy end was his !] — thou 
knowest, I used to observe, that whenever he rose from an 
entertainment, which he never did sober, it was his way, 
as soon as he got to the door, to look rouud him like a 
carrier pigeon just thrown up, in order to spy out hit 
course ; and then, taking to his heeU, he would run all 
the way home, though it were a mile or two, when he 
could hardly stand, and must have tumbled on his nose if 
he had attempted! to walk moderately. This then be my 
excuse, in this my unconverted estate, for a conclusion so 
unworthy of the conclusion to thy third letter. 

What a length have I run ! — Thou wilt own, that if I 
pay thee not in quality, I do in quantity : and yet I leave 
a multitude of things unobserved upon. Indeed I hardly 
at this present know what to do with myself but scribble. 
Tired with LordM. who, in his recovery, lias* played upom 
me the fable of the nurse, the crying child, and the wolf 
«— tired with my qousim^ Montague, though charming gizlit 
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ivere they not so near of kin— tired mth Mowbray and 
TourviUe, and the|r everlasting identity — tired with the 
country — ^tired of myself — longing for what I have not— 
I must go to town ; and there ^ave an inter?iew with the 
charmer of my soul : for desperate diseases-must have des. 
perate remedies ; and I only wait to know my doom from 
Miss Howe! and then, if it be rejection, I will try my 
fate, and receive my sentence at her feet, — But I will 
apprize thee of it beforehand, as I toid thee, that thoa 
may est keep thy parole with the lady in the best manner 
thou canst. 



LETTER XL 



MISS UOW£, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

[/« anszcer to her's of July 27, see Letters VILVIIL 

of this volume.'] 

Friday Night, Jaly 38. 

X -WILL now, my dearest friend, write to you all my mind, 
without reserve, on your resolution not to have this vilest 
of men. You gave me, in your's of Sunday the 23d, rea. 
sons SO worthy of the pure mind of my Clarissa, in sup. 
port of this your resolution, that nothing but self-love, lest 
I should lose my ever.amiable friend, could Lave prevailed 
upon me to wish you to alter it* 

Indeed, I thought it was impossible there could be (how- 
ever desirable) so noble an instance given by any of our 
sex^ of a passion conquered, when there were so many in- 
ducements to give way to it. And, therefore, I was wil« 
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liog to urge you once more to overcome jour jast indigna. 
tion, and to be prevailed upon by the solicitations of his 
friends, before you carried your resentments to so great 
a height, that it would be more difficult for yon, and ess 
to your honour to comply, than if yon had complied at 
first* 

But now, my dear, that I see you fixed in your noble 
resolution ; and that it b impossible for your pure mind 
to join itself with that of so perjured a miscreant; I con. 
gratnlate you most heartily upon it ; and beg your pardon 
for but seeming to doubt that theory and practice were 
not the same thing with my beloved Clarissa. 

I have only one thing that saddens my heart on this oc« 
casion ; and that is, the bad state of health Mr. Hickman 
(unwillingly) owns yon are in. Hitherto you have well 
observed the doctrine you always laid down to me. That 
a censnred person should first seek to be justified to herm 
seify and give but a second place to the world's opinion of 
her ; and, in all cases where the two could not be recon- 
ciled, have preferred the^r^^ to the last ; and are, of con* 
sequence, well justified to your own heart, as well as to 
your Anna Howe. Let, me therefore beseech you to en* 
deavour, by all possible means, to recover your health 
and spirits : and this, as what, if it can be effected, will 
crown the work, and show the world, that you were iti" 
deed got above the base wretch ; and, though put out of 
your course for a little while, could resume it again, and go 
on blessing all within your knowledge, as well by your 
example as by your precepts. 

For Heaven's sake, then, for the world's sake, for the 
honour of our sex, and for my sake, once more I beseech 
yon, try to overcome this shock : and, if you can over* 
•ome it, I shall then be as happy ai I wish to be ; for 

VOU VII. F 
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caunot, indeed I cannot, think of parting with yoa^ for 
manj) many years to come. 

The reasons you give for discouraging my wishes to 
have yon near us are so cotivincing, that I ought at pre« 
sent to acquiesce in them : but, my dear, when your mind 
is fully settled, as, (now you are so absolutely determined 
in it, with regard to this wretch,) I hope it will soon be, 
I shall expect you with us, or near ns : and then you shall 
chalk out every path that I will set my foot in ; nor will 
I turn aside either to the right hand or to the left. 

You wish I had not mediated for you to your friends* 
I wish so too; because my mediation was ineffectual;! 
because it may give new ground for the malice of some of 
them to work upon ; and because you are angry with me 
for doing so. But how, as I said in my former, could I 
sit down in quiet, when I knew how uneasy their impla- 
cableness made you ? — But I will tear myself from the 
aubject ; for I see I shall be warm again — and displease 
you-^aud there is not one thing in the world that I would 
do, however agreeable to myself, if I thought it would dis. 
oblige you; nor any one that I would omit to do, if I 
knew it would give you pleasure. And indeed, my dear 
half-severe frieud, I will try if I cannot avoid ihefauU 
as willingly as I would the rebuke. 

For this reason, I forbear saying any thing on so nice a 
subject as your letter to your sister. It must be right^ 
because yon think it so^and if it be taken as it ought, 
that will show you that it it. But if it beget insults and 
revilings, as it is but too likely, I find you don't intend te. 
let me know it. 

You were always so ready to accuse yourself for other 
peopWs faults^ and to suspect your own conduct rather 
than the judgment of your relatienp, that I have pftep tol4. 
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yon I cannot imitate yon in this. It is Qot-a n^essarj 
point of belief with me, that all people in ^eara are there* 
fore wise; or that all young people Are therefore rash, 
and headstrong : it may be generaUy the case, as far as 
I know : and possibly it may be so in the case of my mo^. 
ther and her girl : but I will Tentare to say that it hat 
not yet appeared to be so between the principals of Har^ 
lowe.placie and their second daughter. 

Yon are for e^casidg them beforehand for their ex* 
pected cruelty, as not knowing what yon hare suffered^ 
nor how ill you are : they have heard of the former, and 
are not sorry for it : 6f the latter they have been toUt^ 
and / haye most reason to know how they have taken it-» 
but I shall be far from avoiding the faulty and as surely 
shall incur the rebuke^ if I say any more upon this sub* 
ject. I will therefore only add at present, That youi^ 
reasonings in their behalf show jfoti to be all excellence | 

their returns to you that they are all Do, my dear^ 

let me end with a little bit of spiteful justice — but you 
won't, I know — so I have done, quite done, howerer re* 
luctantly : yet if you think of the word I would hate 
said, don't doubt the justice of it, and fill up the blank 
with it. 

You intimate that were I actually married, and Mr* 
Hickman to desire it, you would thinkof obliging me with 
a visit on the occasion ; and that, perhaps, when with me^ 
it would be difficult for you to remove far from me. 

Lord, my dear, what a stress do yon seem to lay upon 
Mr. Hickman's desiring it !— To be sure he does and 
would of all things desire to hate you near us^ and with 
lis^ if we might be so favoured'—policy, as well as Tene* 
ration for yoUy would undoubtedly make the man, if not 
ft fool^ desire this. JBut l^t me tell you, that if Mr. Hick^ 
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nan, after marriage, should pretend to dispate with me 
1117 friendships, as I hnpe I am not quite a fool, I should 
let him know how far his own qniet was concerned in such 
sn impertineoce ; especially if they were such friendships 
as were contracted before I knew him. 

I know I always differed from you on this subject : for 
you think more highly of a husband'^ prerogative than 
most people do of the royal one. These notions, my dear, 
from a person of your seme and judgment, are no way ad- 
irantageous to us ; inasmuch as they justify that assttming 
sex in their insolence; when hardly one out of ten of 
them, their opportunities considered, deserves any prero- 
gative at all. Look through all the families we know ; 
and we shall not find one-third of them have half the sense 
of their wives. And yet these are to be rested with pre. 
rogatives ! And a woman of twice their sense has no* 
thing to do but hear, tremble, and obey — and for con. 
vcfV^ce-sake too, I warrant ! 

But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little dis- 
course upon these sort of subjects, before I suffer him to 
talk of the day : and th<'n I shall let him know what he has 
to trust to ; as he will me, if he be a sincere man, what he 
pretends to expect from me. But let me tell you, my 
dear, that it is more in your power than, perhaps, you 
think it, to hasten the day so much pressed for by my mo- 
ther, as well as wished for by you — tor the very day that 
you can assure me that you are in a tolerable state of 
health, and have discharged your doctor and apothecary, 
at their pwn motions, on that account— ;iiome day in a 
month from that desirable news shall be it. So, my 
dear, make haste and be well, and then this matter. will 
be brought to effect in a manner more agreeable to your 
Anna Uowe tlritn it otherwise ever can* 
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I sent this day, by a particular hand, to the Misses 
Montague, your letter of just reprobation of the greatest 
profligate in the kingdom ; and hope I shall not have done 
amiss that I transcribe some of the paragraphs of your 
letter of the ^3d, and send them with it, as you at first 
intended should be doae. 

Yon are, it seems, (and that too inuch for your 
health,) employed in writing. I hope it is in penniog 
down the particulars of your tragical story. And my 
mother has put me in mind to press you to it, with a view 
that one day, if it might be published under feigned namea^ 
it would be of as much use as honour to the sex. My 
mother says she cannot help admiring you for the pro. 
priety of your resentment in yoUr refusal of the wretch: 
and she would be extremely glad to have her advice of 
penning your sad story copa plied with. And then, -she 
says, your noble conduct throughout your trials and cala* 
mities will afford not only a shining example to your sex, 
but at the same time, (those calamities befalling such (| 
person,) a feai'ful warning to the inconsiderate young 
creatures of it. 

On Monday we shall set out on our journey ; and I 
hope to be back in a fortnight, and on my return will have 
one pull more with my mother for a London journey : 
and, if the pretence must be the buying of clothes, th^ 
principal motive will be that of seeing once more my dear 
friend, while I can say I have not finally given consent 
to the change of a Visiter into a relation, and so can call 
myself if t own, as well as 

Your 

ANN4 nOWE. 
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LETTER XII. 



MISS HOWE, TO THE TWO MISSES MONTAGUE, 
DEAR LASIBSy Sat Joly 29. 

X HATE not been wanting to use all my interest with my 
beloved friend, to induce her to forgire and be reconciled 
to your kinsman, (though he has so ill deserved it^) and, 
have even repeated my earnest advice to her on this head. 
This repetition, and the waiting for her answer, havings 
taken up time, have been the cause that I could not 
sooner do myself the honour of writing to you on this 
subject. 

You will see, by the enclosed, her immovable resola« 
tion, groupded on noble and high-souled motives, virhich 
I cannot but regret and applaud at the same time : apm 
piaudy for the justice, of her determination, which will 
confirm all your worthy house in the opinion you had 
conceived of her unequalled merit ; and regret^ because 
I have but too much reason to apprehend, as well by that, 
as by the report of a /gentleman just come from her, that 
she is in such a declining way, as to her health, that her 
thoughts are very differently employed than on a con. 
tinuance here. 

The enclosed letter she thought fit to send to me un- 
sealed, that, after I had perused it, I might forward it to 
you : and this is the reason it is superscribed by myself, 
and sealed with my seal. It is very full and peremptory ; 
but as she had been pleased, in a letter to me, dated the 
3Sd instant, (as soon as she could hold a pen,) to give me 
more ample reasons why she could not comply with your 
pressing requests^ as well as mine, I will transcribe some 
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ef the passages ia that letter, which will gire one of the 
wickedest men in the world, (if he sees them,) reason to 
think himself one of the most unhappy, in the loss of so 
incomparable a wife as he might have gloried in, had 
be not been so superlativefy wicked. These are the 
passages. 

[iSee, far these passages^ Miss Harlowe^s letter^ 
No. XCL of Vol. VI. dated July 23, marked 
with a turned comma^ thus ^] 

And now. Ladies, you have before you my beloTed 
friend*s reasons for her refusal of a man unworthy of the 
relation he bears to so many excellent persons : and I 
will add, [for I cannot help it,] that the merit and rank of 
the person considered, and the vile manner of his proceed- 
ings, there never was a greater villany committed : and 
since she thinks her first and only fault cannot be ex- 
piated but by death, I pray to God dail^y and will 
hourly from the moment I shall hear of that sad cata- 
strophe, that He will be pleased to make him the subject 
of His vengeance,, in some such way, as that all who 
know of his perfidious crime, may see the hand of Heaven 
in the punishment of it ! 

You will forgive me, Ladies : J love not mine own 
soul better than I do Miss Clarissa Harlowe. And the 
distresses she has gone through; the persecution she 
suffers from all her friends; the curse she lies under, for 
his sake, from her implacable father ; her reduced health 
and circamstances, from high health and affluence ; and 
that execrable arrest and confinement, whtcli have deep, 
ened all her other calamities, [and which must be laid at 
door^ as it was the act of hit ?ile agents^ that^ whether 
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from his immediate orders or not, naturally flowed from 
his preceding baseness ;] the sex dishonoured in the eye 
of the world, in the person of one of the greatest orna* 
ments of it ; the unmanly methods, whatever they were, 
[for I know not all as jetf"] by which he compassed her 
ruin ; all these considerations join to justify my warmth, 
and my execrations of a man whom I think excluded by 
his crimes from the benefit even of christian forgiveness— 
and were yon to see all she writes, and to know the admi. 
rable talents she is mistress of, you yourselves wQuld join 
with me to admire her, and execrate him. 

Believe me to be^ with a high sense of your merits, 

Dear Ladies, 
Ypor most obedient hamble lenranty 

ANNA HOWE. 



LETTER XIII. 



1IB8. NORTON, TO MiSS CLARISSA HABLOWE. 

MT DEAREST YOUNC LADY, Friday, July 28* 

JL HAVE the consolation to tell yon that my son is once 
again in a hopeful way, as to his health. He desires his 
duty to you. He is very low and weak. And so am I* 
But this is the first time that I have been able, for several 
days past, to sit up to write. Or I would not have been so 
)ong silent. 

Your letter to your sister is received and answered. 
Yon have the answer by this time, I suppose. I wisk it 
may be to your satisfaction : but am afraid it will not: 
for, by Betty Barnes, I find they were in a great ferment 
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OB receiving jour's, and much divided whether it should 
be answered or not. They will not yet believe that yoa 
are so ill^ as [to my infinite concernj I find you are. 
What passed between Miss Harlowe and Miss Howe has 
been, as I feared it would be, an aggravation. 

I showed Betty two or three passages in your letter to 
me; and she seemed moved, and said, She would report 
them favourably, and would procure me a visit from Miss 
Harlowe, If I would promise to show the same to her^ 
But I have heard no more of that* 

Methinks, I am sorry you refuse the wicked man : but 
doubt not, nevertheless, that your motives for doing so are 
more commendable than my wishes that you would not. 
]3ut as you would be resolved, as I may. say, on life, if 
you gave way to such a thought ; and as I have so much 
interest in your recovery ; I cannot forbear showing this 
regard to myself; and to ask you, If you cannot get over 
your just resentments I — But I dare say no more on this 
subject. 

What a dreadful thing indeed was it for my dearest 
tender young lady to be arrested in the streets of London 1 
— How does my heart go over again for you, what your'a 
must have suffered at that time I — Yet this, to such a mindr 
as your's, must be light, compared\.to what you had 
suffered before. 

O my dearest Miss Clary, how shall we know what to 
pray for, when we pray, but that.^aif^ will may be doncj 
and that we may be resigned to it /—When at nine years 
old, and afterwards at eleven, you had a dangerous fever, 
how incessantly did we grieve, and pray, and put up our 
vows to the Throne of Grace, for your recovery !— For all 
our lives were bound up in your life— yet noxoy my dear, as 
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it has proved, [^especially if we are soon to lose you,] what 
a much more desirable event, both for vou and for us, 
would it have been, had we then lost you ! 

A sad thing to say ! But as it is in pure lore to you 
that 1 say itj and in full conyiction that we are not always 
fit to be our own choosers, I hope it may be excusable ; 
and the rather, as the same reflection will naturally lead 
both you and me to acquiesce under the present dispensa. 
tion ; since we are assured that nbthing happens by chance ; 
tnd that the greatest good may, for ought we know, be 
produced from the heaviest evils. 

I am glad you are with such honest people ; and that 
you have all your efiects restored. How dreadfully have 
you been used, that one should be glad of such a poor piece 
of justice as that ! 

Your talent at moving the passions is always hinted at ; 
and this Betty of your sister's never comes near me that 
ahe is not full of it. But, as you say, whom has it 
moved| that you wished to move ? Yet, were it not for 
this unhappy notion, I am sure your mother would relent. 
Forgive me, my dear Miss Clary ; for I must try one way 
to be convinced if my opinion be not just. But I will not 
tell you what that is, unless it succeeds. I will try, ia 
pure ^uty and love to themy as to ifou. 

May Heayen be your support in all your trials, is the 
constant prayer, my dearest young lady, of 

Your erer affectionate friend and servant, 

JUDITH NORTON. 
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LETTER XIV. 

MRS. NORTON, TO MRS. IiARLOW£. 

HONOURED MADAM, Friday, July 16. 

Being forbidden (without leave) to send you any thinf 
I might happen to receire from my beloved Miss Clary, 
and 80 ill, that I cannot attend to ask your leave, I give 
you this trouble, to let you know that I have received a 
letter, from her ; which, I think, I should hereafter be 
held inexcusable, as things may happen, if I did not desire 
permission to communicate to you, and that as soon as 
possible. 

Applications have been made to the dear young lady 
from Lord M., from the two ladies his sisters, and from 
both his nieces, and from the wicked man himself, to 
forgive and marry him. This, in noble indignation for 
the usage she has received from him, she has absolutely 
refused. And perhaps. Madam, if you and the honoured 
family should be of opinion that to comply with their 
wishes is now the properest measure that can be taken, 
the circumstances of things may require your authority or 
advice, to induce her to change her mind. 

I have reason to believe that one motive for her refusal 
is her full conviction that she shall not long be a trouble 
to any body ; and so she would not give a husband a 
light to interfere with he^ family, in relation to the estate 
her grandfather devised to her. But of this, however, I 
have not the least intimation from her. Nor would she, 
I dare say, mention it as a reason, having still stronger 
yemsoos, from his vile treatment of her, to refuse him. 

The letter I have received will show how truly penitent 
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the dear ereature is ; and, if I have your permission, I 
will send it sealed up, with a copy of mine, to which it is 
an answer. But as I resolve upon this step without he^ 
knowledge, [and indeed I do,] I will not acquaint her 
ivith it, unless it be attended with desirable effects : be. 
cause, otherwise, besides making me incur her displea. 
lure, it might quite break her already half-broken heart. 
I am, 

Honoured Madam,. 
Your dutiful and ever-obliged servant, 

JUDITH NORTON. 



LETTER XV. 



MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON. 

Sunday, July 30. 
\t E all know your virtuous prudence, worthy woman : 
we all do. But your partiality to this your rash favourite 
is likewise known. And we are no less acquainted witii 
the unhappy body's power of painting her distresses so as 
to pierce a stone. 

Eyery one is of opinion that the dear naughty creature 
b working about to be forgiven and received : and for 
this reason it is that Betty has been forbidden, [not by me^ 
you may be assured I] to mention any more of her letters ; 
for she did speak to my Bella of some moving passages 
you read to her. * 

This will convince you that nothing will be heard ia 
her favour. To what purpose then should I mention any 
thing about hf r i — But you may be suce that I mU^ if I can 
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have bat one second. Howerer, that is not at all likelj-, 
until we see what the consequences of her crime will be ; 
And who can tell that ? — She may — How can I speak it, 
and my once darling daughter unmarried ? — She may be 
with child ! — This would perpetuate her stain. Her bro. 
ther may come to some harm ; which God forbid ! — -One 
child's ruin, I hope, will not be followed by another^9 
murder ! 

As to her grief, and her present misery, whatever it be, 
she must bear with it ; and it must be short of what I 
hourly bear for her ! Indeed I am afraid nothing but her 
being at the last extremity of all will make her father, 
and her uncles, and her other friends, forgive her. 

The easy pardon perverse children meet with, when 
they have done the rashest and most rebellious thing they 
can do, is the reason (as is pleaded to us evert/ day J 
that so mani/ follow their example. They depend upon 
the indulgent weakness of their parents' tempers, and, in 
thai dependence, harden their own hearts : and a little 
humiliation, when they have brought themselves into the 
foretold misery, is to be a sufficient atonement for the 
greatest perverseness. 

But for such a child as this [/ mention what others 
hourly sajfy but what I must sorrovsjully subscribe fo] 
to lay plots and stratagems to deceive her parents as well 
as herself! and to run away with a libertine ! Can there 
be any atonement for her crime ? And is she not answer* 
able to God, to us, to you, and to all the world who knew 
her, for the abuse of such talents as she has abused ? 

You say her heart is half.broken : Is it to be wondered 
at ? Was not her sin committed equally against warning: 
and the light of her own knowledge } 

That he would now marry her, or that she woold re.* 
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fuse htm^ if she belieyeJ him in earnest^ as she has cif cojd-^ 
sbinced herself, is not at all probable; and were / inclined 
to belieTe it, nobody else here would. He values not his. 
relations ; and would deceive them as soon as any others i 
his aversion to marriage he has alwajs openly declared ^ 
tod still occasionally declares it. But, if he be now ia 
earnest, which e^very one who knows him must doubt^ 
which do you think (hating us too as he professes ta 
hate and despise us all) would be most eligible here^ To 
hear of her death, or of her marriage with such a vile man ? 

To all of us, yet^ I cannot say l^ For, O my good 
Mrs. Norton, you know what a mother's tenderness for the 
child of her heart would make her choose, notwithstand* 
ing all that child's faults, rather than lose her for ever ! 

fiut I must sail with the tide ; my own judgment also- 
joining with the general resentment ; or I should make 
the un happiness of the more worthy still greater, [my deaf 
Mr* Hariowe's particularly ;] which is already more than 
enough to make them unhappy for the remainder of their 
days. This I know ; if I were to oppose the rest, our 
son would fly out to find this libertine ; and who coul4 
tell what would be the issue of that with such a man of 
tiolence and blood as that Lovelace is known to be ? 

All I can expect to prevail for her is, that in a week^ 
or so, Mr. Brand may be sent up to inquire privately 
about her present state and way of life, and to see she is 
not altogether destitute : for nothing she writes herself 
will be regarded. 

Her father indeed has, at her earnest request, with«. 
diawn the curse, which, in a passion, he laid upon her, 
at her first wicked flight from us. But Miss Howe, [it 
ia a sad things Mrs, Norton^ to suffer so many way*, 
ut once,] had made matters so difficult by her uudne ]u 
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berties with ns all, as well by speech in all companies, as 
by letters written to my Bella^ that we could hardly pre^ 
Tail upon hioi to hear her letter read. 

These liberties of Miss Howe with us ; the genieral cry 
against us abroad whererer we are -spoken of; and the 
visibh^ and not seldom audible^ disrespectfulness, which 
high and low treat us with to our faces, as we go to anck 
from church, and eren at church, (for no where else hare 
we the heart to go,) as if none of us had been regarded but 
upon her account ; and as if she were innocent, we all 
in fault; are constant aggravations^ you must needs 
think, to the whole family. 

She has made my lot heavy^ I am sure, that was far 
from being light before ! — To tell you truth, I am enjoined 
not to receive any thing of her's, from any hand, without 
kave. Should I therefore gratify my yearnings after her, 
so far as to receive privately the letter you mention, what 
would the case be, but te torment mylself, without being 
able to do her good ?-^And were it to be known — ^Mr* 
Harlowe is so passionate — And should it throw his gout 
into his stomach, as her rash flight did— ^Indeed, indeed, I^ 
am very unhappy ! — For, O my good woman, she is my 
child still! — But unless it were more in my power-^^Yet 
do I long to see the letter — you say it tells of her present 
way and circumstances* The poor child, who ought to 
be in possession of thousands! — And wiill^For her fa^ 
ther will be a faithful steward for hei'. — But it must be in 
bis own way, and at his own time. 

And is she really ill ? — so very ill ?^-Bnt she ought to 
sorrow — she has given a double measure of it. 

But does she really believe she shall not long troubler 
us ? — But, O my Norton ! — ^She must, she trfV/, long 
troilble tts*~For can 9he think her death, if ^e should ))«r 
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deprived of her, will pat an end to our afflictions ? — Can 
it be thought that the &11 of sach a child will not be re. 
gretted by us to the last hour of oar lives ? 
- Bat, in the letter you have, does she, without reserve^ 
express her contrition ? Has she in it no reflecting hints ? 
Does she not aim at extenuations ? — If I were to see it, 
will it not shock me so much, that my apparent grief may 
expose me to harshnesses ? — Can it be contrived — 

Bat to what purpose ? — Dou't send it^I charge you 
don't — I dare not see it- 
Yet— 
But alas ! — 

Oh ! forgive the almost distracted mother ! You can, 
-*— You know how ta allow for all this — so I will let it go. 
•^I will not write over again this part of my letter. 

But I choose not to. know more of her than is comma* 
nicated to us all — ^no more than I dare own I have seen — 
and what some of them may rather communicate to me, 
than receive /roin me : and this for the sake of my out- 
ward quiet : although my inward peace suffers more and 
more by the compelled reserve. 



I WAS forced to break off. But I will now try to con* 
elude my long letter. 

J am borry you are ill. But if you were well, I could 
not, for your own sake, wish you to go up, as Betty tells 
us you long to do. If you went, nothing would be minded 
that came from you. As they already think you too par* 
tl4l in her favour, your going up would confirm it, and do 
yourself prejudice, and her no good. And as ev^ry bodj 
values you here, I advise yoU not to interest yourself too 
warmly in her favour, especially before my Bella's Bettj^ 
ttU I can let you know improper time. Yet to forbid you 
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to loTe the dear naughty creature, who can? O my 
Norton ! you must lore her !-^And so must I ! 

I send you five guineas, to help you ia your present 
illness, and ydur son's ; for it must bare lain heavy upon 
you. What a sad, sad thing, my dear good woman, that 
all your pidnii, and all my pains, for eighteen or nineteen 
years together, have, in so few months, been rendered' 
thus deplorably vain ! Yet I must be always your friend, 
and pity you, for therery reason that I myself deserve 
every one's pity. 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity to pay you a visit, 
as in your illness ; and then may weep over the letter you 
mention with you. But, for the future, write nothing to 
me about the poor girl that you think may not be commu« 
nicated to us all. 

And I charge yon, as you value my friendship, as you 
wish my peace, not to say any thing of a letter you have 
from me, either to the naughty one, or to any body else. 
It was some little relief (the occasion given) to write to 
you, who must, in so particular a manner, share my afflic- 
tion. A mother, Mrs. Norton, cannot forget her child, 
though that child could abandon her mother ; and, in so 
doing, run away with all her mother's comforts! — A^ i 
can truly say is the case of 

Your unhappy friend, 

CHARLOTTE HARLOWE. 



voL.vir* 
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LETTER XVI. 

MISS CLABISSA HAALOWE,TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON*' 

Sat. July 29. 
X CONGRATULATE you^my dear Mrs. Norton, ivith all my 
heart, on your son's recorery ; which I pray to God^ 
with your own health, to perfect. 

I write in some hurry, being apprehensive of the con. 
sequence of the hints you give of some method you pro. 
pose to try in my favour [with my relations, I presume, 
you mean] : but you will not tell me what, you say, if it 
prove unsuccessful. 

Now I must beg of you that you will not take any step 
in my favour, with which you do not first acquaint me. 

I have but one request to make to them, besides what is 
contained in my letter to my sister ; and I would not, me. 
thinks, for the sake of their own future peace of mind, 
that they should be teased so by your well-meant kind. 
ness, and that of Miss Howe, as to be put upon denying 
me that. And why should more be asked for me than I 
can partake of? More than is absolutely necessary for 
my own peace ? 

You suppose I should have my sister's answer to my 
letter by the time your's reached my hand. I have it : 
and a<€vere one, a very severe one, it is. Yet, consider- 
ing my fault in their eyes, and the provocations I am to 
suppose they so newly had -from my dear Miss Howe, I 
am to look upon it as a favour that it was answered at all. 
I will send you a copy of it soon ; as also of mine, to 
to which it is an answer. 
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1 Lave reason to be rery thankful thai my father has' 
withdrawn that heavy malediction) which affected me so 
much — A parent's curse, my dear Mrs. Norton ! What 
child could die in peace under a parent's curse? so li- 
terally fulfilled too as this has has been in what relates to 
this life ! 

My heart is too full to touch upon the particulars of my 
sister's letter. I can make but 9ne atonement for my fault. 
May that be accepted ! And may it scon be forgotten, 
by every dear relation, that there was such an unhappy 
daughter, sister, or niece, as Clarissa Harlowe ! 

My cousin Morden was one of those who was so earnest 
in prayer for my recovery, at nine and eleven years of 
age, as you mention. My sister thinks he will be one 
of those who will wish I never had had a being. But 
pray, when he does come, let me hear of it with the first. 

You think thatj were it not for that unhappy notion of 
my moving talent, my mother would relent. What would • 
I ^ve to see her once more, and, although unknown to 
her, to kiss but the hem of her garment ! 

Could I have thought that the last time I saw her would 
have been the last^ with what difficulty should I have been . 
torn from her embraced feet ! — And when, screened behind 
the yew-hedge on the 5th of April last*, I saw my father, 
and my uncle Antony, and my brother and sister, how 
little did I think that that would be the last time I should ; 
ever see them ; and, in so short a space, that so many 
dreadful evils would befal me ! 

But I can write nothing but what must give you trou. 
ble. I will therefore, after repeating my desire that you 
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^ill not intercede for me 'but with my previous consent, 
conclude with the assurance, that I am, and ever will 
be, 

Your most affectionate and dutiful 

CLARISSA HARLOWE, 



LETTER XVII. 



MI8S AR. HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE. 

l^In answer to her*s of Friday, July 21, Letter XCV, 

o/FW.VL] 

o MY UNHAPPY LOST SISTER ! Thursday, July gr. 

What a miserable hand have you made of your romantic 
and giddy expedition ! — I pity you at my heart. 

You may well grieve and repent ! — Lovelace has left 
you ! — In what way or circumstances you know best. 

I wish your conduct ha^ made your case more pitiable. 
But 'tis your own seeking ! 

God help you ! — For you have not a friend will look 
vpon you! — Poor, wicked, undone creature! — Fallen, 
as you are, against warning, against expostulation, against 
duty! 

But it signifies nothing to reproach you, I weep over 

you. 

My poor mother !-> Your rashness and folly have made 
her more miserable than you can be. — Yet she has be- 
sought my father to grant your request. 

^ly uncles joined with her : for they thought there waci 
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a little more modesty in your letter than in the letters of 
your pert advocate : and my father is pleased to give me 
leave to write ; but only these words for him, and no 
more : ^ That he withdraws the curse he laid upon you, 
^ at the first hearing of your wicked flight, so far as it is 
^ in his power to dp it ; and hopes that your present pu-. 
^ nishmeiit may be all that you will meet with. For the 

* rest, he will never own you, nor forgive you; and 

* grieves he has such a daughter in the world.' 

All this, and more you have deserved from him, and 
from all of us : But what have you done to this abandoned 
libertine, to deserve what you have met with at his hands ? 
— I fear, I fear. Sister !— But no more ! — A blessed four 
months' work have you made of it. 

My brother is now at Edinburgh, sent thither by my 
father, [though he knows not this to be the motive,] that 
he may not meet your triumphant deluder* 

We are told he would be glad to marry you : But why, 
then, did he abandon you ? He had kept you till he was 
tired of you, no question ; and it is not likely he would 
Tuish to have you but upon the terms you have already 
without all doubt been his. 

You ought to advisje your friend Miss Howe to concern 
herself less in your matters than she does, except she 
could do it with more decency. She has written three 
letters to me : very insolent ones. Your favourer, poor 
Mrs. Norton, thinks you know nothing of the pert crea. 
ture's writing. I hope you don't. But then the more 
impertinent the writer. But, believing the fond woman, 
I sat down the more readily to answer your letter; and I 
write with less severity, I can tell you, than otherwise I 
should have done, if I had answered it at all. 

Monday last was your birth-day. Think, poor un. 
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grateful wretch, as you are ! how; we all used to keep it; 
and you will not wonder to be told, that we ran away from 
one another that day. But God gire you true penitence, 
if you have it not already ! and it will be true, if it be 
equal to the shame and the sorrow you have given us all. 

Your afflicted sister, 

ARABELLA HARLOWE. 

Your cousin Morden is every day expected in England. 
He, as well as others of the family, when he comes to 
hear what a blessed piece of work you haye made of it, 
will wish you never had had a being. 



LETTER XVIII. 

MISS CX^ARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOll^E. 

Stioday, July 30. 

ov have given me great pleasure, my dearest friend, by 
your approbation pf hiy reasonings, and of my resolution 
founded upon them, never to have Mr. Lovelace. This 
approbation is so right a thing, give me leave to say, from 
the nature of the case, and from the strict honour and true 
dignity of mind, which I always admired in my Anna 
Howe, that I could hardly tell to what, but to my evil 
destiny^ which of late would not let me please any body, 
to attribute the advice you gave me to the contrary. 

But let not the ill state of my health, and what that may 
naturally tend to^ sadden you. I have told you, : that I 
"vvill not run away from life, nor avoid the means that may 
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continue it, if God see fit: and if He do noty who shall re. 
pine at his will ! 

If it shall be found that I have not acted unworthy of 
your lore, and of my own character, in my greater trials, 
that will be a happiness to both on reflection. 
■ The shock which you so earnestly advise me to try to 
get above, was a shock, the greatest that I could receive. 
But, my dear, as it was not occasioned by - my fault j I 
hope I am already got above it. I hope I am. 

I am more grieved (at limes however) for others^ than 
for myself. And so I ought. For as to myself j I can. 
not but reflect that I have had an escape, rather than a 
loss, in missing Mr. Lovelace for a husband — even had he' 
not committed the vilest of all outrages. 

Let any one, who knows my story, collect his cha- 
racter from his behaviour to me before that outrage ; and 
then judge whether it was in the least probable that such 
a man should make me happy. But to collect his cha. 
racter from his principles with regard to the sex in ge^ 
neral^ and from his enterprizes upon many of them, and 
to consider the cruelty of his nature^ and the sportive^ 
ness of his invention^ together with the high opinion he 
has of himself^ it will not be doubted that a wife of his 
must have been miserable ; and more miserable if she loved 
him, than she could have been were she to be indiflerent 
to him. 

A twelvemonth might very probably have put a period 
to my life; situated as I was .with my friends ; persecuted 
and harassed as I had been by my brother and sister ; 
and my very heart torn in pieces by the mlful^ and (as it 
is now apparent) premeditated suspenses of the man, 
whose gratitude I wished to engage, and whose protection 
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I was the more entitled to expect, as be had robbed me of 
every other, and reduced me to an absolute dependence 
upon himself* Indeed I once thought that it was all his 
▼iew to bring me to this, (as he hated my family;) and un« 
comfortable enough for me, if it had been all. 

Can it be thought, my dear, that my heart was Bot 
more than half broken (happy as I was before I knew Mr. 
Lovelace) by such a grievous change in my circumstances 2 
—Indeed it was. Nor perhaps was the wicked violence 
zoanting to have cut short, though possibly npt so ver^ 
short, a life that he has sported with. 

Had I been his but a months he must have possessed the 
estate on which my relations had set their hearts ; the more 
to their regret, as they hated him as much as be hated 
them. 

Have I not reason, these things considered, to think 
myself happier without Mr. Lovelace than I could have 
been with him ? — My will too unviolated^ and very little^ 
nay, not any thing as to him, to reproach myself with ? 

But with my relations it is otherzcise. ^ They indeed 
deserve to be pitied. They are, and no doubt will long be^ 
unhappy. 

To judge of their resentments, and of their conduct, we 
must put^ ourselves in their situation ; — and while they 
think me more in fault than themselves, (whether my fa« 
vourers are of their opinion, or not,) and have a right to 
judge for themselves, they ought to have great allowances 
made for them ; my parents especially. They stand at least 
je//-acquitted, (that I cannot;) aud the rather, as they can 
recollect, to their pain, their past iudulgencies to me, and 
their unquestionable love. 

Your partiality for the friend you so much value will 
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not easily let you come into this way of tbiDking. But 
ooly, my dear, be pleased to consider the matter in the 
following light. 

^ Here was my mother, one of the most prudent per. 
sons of her sex, married into a family, not perhaps so 
happily tempered as herself ; but every one of which she 
had the address, for a great while, absolutely to govern 
as she pleased by her directing wisdom, at the same time 
that they knew not but her prescriptions were the dlc^ 
tates of their own hearts ; such a sweet heart had she of 
conquering by seeming to yield. Think, ray dear, what 
must be the pride and the pleasure of such a mother, that 
in my brother she could give a son to the family she dis. 
tinguished with her love, not unworthy of their wishes ; 
a daughter^ in my sister ^ of whom she had no reason t6 
be ashamed ; and in me a second daughter, whom erery 
body complimented (such was their partial favour to me^ 
as being the still more immediate likeness of herself? 
How, self pleased, could she smile round upon a family 
she had so blessed ! What compliments were paid her 
upon the example she had given us, which was followed 
with such hopeful effects ! With what a noble confidence 
could she look upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a person 
made happy by her ; and be delighted to think that no-» 
thing but purity streamed from a fountain so pure ! 
* Now, my dear, reverse, as I daily do, this charm- 
ing prospect. See my dear mother^ sorrowing in her 
closet ; endeavouring to suppress her sorrow at her 
table, and in those retirements where' sorrow was before 
a stranger : hanging down her pensive head : smiles no 
more beaming over h^r benign aspect : her virtue made 
to suffer for faults she could not be guilty of : her pati^ 
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^ ence contimially tried (because she has more of it than 
^ any other) with repetitions of faults she is as much 
' wounded by^ as those can be from whom she so often 
^ hears of them : taking to herself, as the fountain-head, a 
^ taint which only had infected one of the under-currents ' 
' afraid to open her lips (were she willing) in my favour, 
^ lest it should be thought she has any bias in her own 
' mind to failings that never could have been suspected in 
^ her : robbed of that pleasing merit, which the mother 
^ of weil.nurtured and hopeful children may glory in : 

* every one who visits her, or is visited by her, by dumb 
^ show, and looks that mean more than words can express, 
^' condoling where they used to congratulate : the affected 
^ silence wounding : the compassionating look reminding : 
' the half- suppressed sigh in themj calling np deeper sighs 
' from her ; and their averted eyes, while they endeavour 
^ to restrain the rising tear, provoking tears fropi hery 
^ that will not be restrained. 

^ When I consider these things, and, added to these, 
^ ^he pafigs that tear in pieces the stronger heart of my 
^ FATHER, because it cannot relieve itself by those tears 

* which carry the torturing grief to the eyes of softer spi- 
^ rits : the overboiling tumults of my impatient and un. 
^ controulable brother^ piqued to the heart of his honour, 
^ in the fall of a sister, in whom he once gloried : the 
^ pride of an elder sister, who had given unwilling way 

* to the honours paid over her head to one born after her : 
^ and, lastly, the dishonour I have brought upon two ux« 
^ CLES, who each *con tended which should most, favour 
^ their then happy niece : — When, I say, I reflect upon 
^ my fault in these strong, yet just lights, what room can 
^ there be to censure any hody but my unhappy self? 
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^ and how much reason hare I to say, If I justify my self j 
^ mine ozon heart shall condemn me : if I say I am per* 
* fect^ it shall also prove me perverse?^ 
Here permit me to lay down my pen for a few moments. 



You are very obliging to me, intentionally^ I know, 
when you- tell me, it is in nfy power to hasten the day of 
Mr. Hickman's happiness. But yet, give^ me leaye to say, 
that I admire this kind assurance less than any other pa« 
ragraph of your letter. 

In the first place you know it is not in my power to say 
when I can dismiss my physician ; and you should not put 
the celebration of a marriage intended by yourself^ and 
80 desirable to your mother j upon so precarious an issue. 
Nor will I accept of a compliment, which must mean a 
slight to her. 

If any thing could gire me a relish for life, after what J 
have suffered, it would be the hopes of the continuance of 
the more than sisterly love, which has, for years, unin. 
terruptedly bound us together as one mind. — And why, 
my dear, should you defer giving (by a tie still stronger) 
another friend to one who has so few ? 

I am glad you have sent my letter to Miss Montague. 
I hope I shall hear no more of this unhappy man. 

I had begun the particulars of my tragical story : but it 
Ls so painful a task, and I have so many more important 
things to do, and, as 1 apprehend, so little time to do them 
in, that, could I avoid it, I would go no farther in it. 

Then, to this hour, I know not by what means several 
of his machinations to ruin me were brought about ; so that 
some material parts of my sad story must be <jlefective, if I 
were to sU down to write it. But I have been thinking 
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of a way that will answer the end wished for by yoar mo* 
ther and you full as well, perhaps better. 

Mr. Loyelace, it seems, has communicated to his friend 
Mr. Belford all that has passed betw<feh himself and rae, 
as he went on. Mr. Belford has not been able to deny it. 
So that (as we may observe by the way) a poor young 
creature, whose indiscretion has giyen a libertine power 
OTer her, has a reason she little thinks of^ to regret her 
folly ; since these wretches, who hare no more honour in 
one point than in another, scruple not to make her weak- 
ness a part of their triumph to their brother libertines. 

I have nothing to apprehend of this sort, if I hare the 
the justice done me in his letters which Mr. Belford assures 
me I have : and therefore the particulars of my story, and 
the base arts of this vile man, will, I think, be best collected 
from those very letters of his, (if Mr. Belford can be pre- 
vailed upon tp communicate them;) to which I dare ap- 
peal with the same truth and ferrour as he did, who says—* 
that one "aould'hear me ! and that mine adversary 
had toritten a book ! — Surely^ I would take it upon my 
shoulders^ and hind it to me as a crox^n ! for I covered 
not my trangressions as Adam^ by hiding mine iniquity 
in my bosom. 

There i^ one way which may be fallen upon to induce 
Mr. Belford to communicate these letters ; since he seems 
to have (and declares he always had) a sincere abhorrence 
of his friend's baseness to me : but that, you'll say, when 
you hear it, is a strange one. Nevertheless, I am very 
earnest upon it at present. 

It is no other than this : 

I think to make Mr. Belford the executor of my last 
will: [don't be surprised:] and with this view I permit 
his visits ^vith the less scruple: and every time I see htm^ 
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from his concern for me^ am more and more inclined to 
do so. If I hold in the same mind, and if he accept 
the trust, and will commnnicate the materials in his power, 
those^ joined with what you can furnish, will answer the 
whole end* 

I know you will start at my notion of such an executor ; 
but pray, my dear, consider, in my present circumstances, 
what I can do better, as I am empowered to make a will, 
and have considerable matters in my own disposal. 

Your mother, I am sure, would not consent that you 
should take this office upon you. It might subject Mr, 
Hickman to the insults of that violent man. Mrs. Nor tan 
cannot, for several reasons respecting herself. My brom 
ther'looks Upon what I ought to have as his right. My 
uncle Harlotoe is already one of my trustees (as my cousin 
Morden is the other) for the estate my grandfather left 
me : but you see I could not get from my own family the 
lew gnineas I left behind me at Harlowe-place ; and my 
uncle Antony once threatened to have my grandfather's 
will controverted. My/o^Aer/— Tobe sure, my dear, I 
could not expect that my father would do all I wish should 
be done ; and a will to be executed by a &ther for % 
daughter, (parts of it, perhaps, absolutely against his own 
judgment,) carries somewhat daring and prescriptive in the 
Tery word. 

If indeed my cousin Morden were to come in time, and 
would undertake this trust — but even him it might subject 
to hazards ; and the more, as he is a man of great spirit ; 
and as the other man (of as great) looks upon me (unpro, 
tected as I have long been) as hrs property. 

Now Mr. Bel ford, as I have already mentioned, kaow9 
every thing that has passed. He is a man of spirit, and, it 
^eems^ as fearless as the other, with more humane quaiittejSji 
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You don't know, my dear, what instances of sincere bu« 
manity this Mr. Belford has shown, not only on occasion 
of the cruel arrest, but on seyeral occasions since. And 
Mrs. LoTick has taken pains to inquire after his gejieral 
character ; and hears a very good one of him, for justice 
and generosity in all his concerns of tneum and iuum^ as 
they are called : he has a knowledge of law.matters ; and 
has two executorships upon him at this time, in the dis« 
charge of which his honour is unquestioned. 

All these reasons have already in a manner determined 
me to ask this favour of him ; although it will have an odd 
sound with it to make an intimate friend of Mr. Lovelace 
my executor. 

This is certain : my brother will be more \lcquiescent a 
great deal in such a case with the articles of my will, as he 
will see that it will be to no purpose to controvert some of 
them, which else, 1 dare say, he would controvert, or 
persuade my other friends to do so. And who would in. 
voire an executor in a law-suit, if they could help it ? — 
Which would be the case, if any body were left, whom 
my brother could hope to awe or controul ; siiice my fa- 
theF has possession of all, and is absolutely g<^vemed by 
him, [Angry spirits, my dear, as I have often seen, will 
be overcome by more angry ones, as well as somethnes be 
disarmed by the meek.] — Nor would I wishy you may be- 
lieve, to have effects torn out of my father's hands : while 
Mr. Belford, who is a man of fortune, (and a good econo- 
mist in his own affairs,) would have no interest but to do 

justice* 

Then he exceedingly presses for some occasion to show 
his readiness to serve me : and he would be able to ma. 
nage his violent friend, over whom he has more influence 
than any other person. 
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But after all, I know not if it were not more eligible 
hj far, that my story, and mi/self too, should be forgotten 
as soon as possible. And of this I shall have the less 
doubt J if the character of my parents [you will forgive me, 
my dear] cannot be guarded against the unqualified bitter, 
ness which, from your affectionate zeal for me, has some- 
times mingled with your ink — a point that ougbt^ and (I 
insist upon it) must be well considered of, if any thing be 
done which your mother and you are desirous to have 
done* The generality of the world is too apt to oppose a 
duty — and general duties, my dear, ought not to be weak, 
ened by the justification of a single person, however un» 
happily circumstanced. 

My father has been so good as to take off the heavy ma* 
lediction he laid me under. I must be now solicitous for . 
a last blessing ; and that is all I shall presume to petition 
for. My sister' a letter, communicating this grace, is a 
severe one : but as she writes to me as from every body^ 
how could I expect it to be otherwise ? • 

If you set out to-morrow, this letter cannot reach you 
till you get to your aunt Harman's. I shall therefore 
direct it thither, as Mr. Hickman instructed me. 

I hope ^ you will have met with no inconveniencies in 
your little journey and voyage ; and that you will have 
found in good health all whom you wish to see well. 

If your relations in the little island join their solicita. 
tions with your mother's commands, to have your nuptials 
celebrated before you leave them, let me beg of you, my 
dear, to oblige them. How grateful will the notification 
that you have done so be to 

Your ever faithful and affectionate 

CL. HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XIX. 



. MISS CLAEI8SA HARLOWE, TO MISS HARLOWE. 

Satardayy July 29. 
1 REPINE not, my dear Sister, at the severity you have 
bee a pleased to express in the letter yon favoured me 
with; because that severity was accompanied with the 
grace I had petitioned for ; and because the reproaches of 
mine ewn heart are stronger than any other person's re. 
proaches can be : and yet I am not half so culpable as I 
am imagined to be : as would be allowed, if all the cir* 
cumstances of my unhappy story were known : and which 
I shall be ready to communicate to Mrs» Norton, if she be 
commissioned to inquire into them ; or to you, my Sister, 
if you can have patience to hear them^ 

I remembered with a bleeding heart what day the 24th 
of July was. I began with the eve of it ; and I passed 
the day itself— a« it ww jit 1 ihotUdpassit, Nor have I 
any comfort to give to ray dear and ever.bonoured ftither 
and mother, and to you, my Bella, but this --that, as it 
was the first unhappy anniversary of my birth, in all pro. 
bability, it will be the last. 

Believe me, my dear Sister, I say not this merely to 
move compassion, but from the 6e#/ grounds. And as, 
on that account, I think it of the highest importance to my 
peace of mind to obtain one farther favour, I would choose 
io owe to your intercession, as my sister^ the 'leave I beg,* 
to address half a dozen lines (with the hope of having them 
answered as I wish) to either or to both my honoured 
parents, to beg their last blessing. 
This blessing is all the favour I have now to ask : it is 
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all I dare to ask 9 yet am I afraid to rush at once, though 
by letter^ into the presence of either* And if I did not 
ask it) it might seem to be owing to stubbornness and 
want of duty, when my heart is all humility and penitence* 
Only, be so good as to embolden me to attempt this task*^ 
write but this one line, ^ Clary Harlowe, you are at li^ 
^ berty to write as you desire.' This will be enough-^ 
aBd shall, to my last hour, be acknowledged as the greatest 
favour, by • 

Your truly penitent sister, 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XX. 



MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOW^. 

MT nBAREST YOUNG LADT, Monday, July 31. 

1 MUST indeed own that I took the liberty to write to 
your mother, offering to enclose to her, if she gave me 
leaTe, your's of the 24th : by which I thought she would 
see whfit was the state of your mind ; what the nature of 
your last troubles was from the wicked arrest; what the 
people are where you lodge ; what proposals were made 
you from Lord M.'s family ; also your sincere penitence ; 
and how much Miss Howe's writing to them, in the terms 
she wrote in, disturbed you— but, as you have taken the 
matter into your own hands, and forbid roe, in your last, 
to act in this nice affair unknown to you, I am glad the let* 
ler was not required of me — and indeed it may be better 
tliat the matter lie whoUy between you and them ; since 
my afbction for you is thought to proceed from partiality. 

TOI,. TII. H 
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They would choose, no doubt, that you should owe to 
themselves^ and notto ray humble mediation, the faYour for 
which you so earnestly sue, and of which I would not hare 
you despair : for I will yeature to assure you, that your 
mother is ready to take the first opportunity to show her 
maternal tenderness : and this I gather from several hints 
I am not at liberty to ex];jlain myself upon. 

I long to be with you, now I am better, and now my 
son is in a fair way of recovery. But is it not hard to hare 
it signified to me that at present it will not be taken well 
if I go?«— I suppose, while the reconciliation, which I hope 
will take place, is negotiating by means of the correspon. 
dence so newly opened between you and your sister. But 
if you would have me come, I will rely on my good inten. 
tions, and risque ey^rj one's displeasure. 

Mr. Brand has business in town ; to solicit for a bene, 
fice which it is expected the incumbent will be obliged to 
quit for a better preferment : and, when there, he is to 
inquire privately after your way of life, and of your 
health. 

He is a very officious young man ; and, but that your 
uncle Harlowe (who has chosen him for this errand) re- 
gards him as an oracle, your mother had rather any body 
else had been sent. 

He is one of those puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, who 
think they see farther into matters than any body else, and 
are fond of discovered mysteries where there are none, in 
order to be thought shrewd men. 

I can't say I like him, either in the pulpit or out of it : 
1, who had a father one of the soundest divines and finest 
scholars in the kingdom ; who never made an ostentation 
of what he knew ; but loved and venerated the gospel he 
taught, preferring ; it to all other learning : to be obliged 
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to hear a young man depart from his text as soon as he has 
named it, (so contrary, too, to the example set him by his 
learned and worthy principal*, when his health permits 
him to preach ;) and throwing about, to a christian and 
country audience, scraps of Latin and Greek from the 
Pagan Classics ; and not always brought in with great 
propriety neither, (if I am to judge by the only way given 
me to judge of ihem, by the English he puts them into ;) 
is an indication of something wrong, either in his head, or 
his hearty or both ; for, otherwise, his education at the 
university must have taught him better* You know, my 
dear Miss Clary, the honour I have for the cloth : it is 
owing to tkat^ that I say what I do. 

I know not the day he is to set out ; and, as his inqui- 
ries are to be private, be pleased to take no notice of this 
intelligence. I have no doubt that your life and conver. 
sation are such as may defy the scrutinies of the most 
officious inquirer. 

I am just now told that you have written a second let- 
ter to your sister : but am afraid they will wait for Mr. 
Brand's report, before farther favour will be obtained 
from them ; for they will not yet believe you are so ill as I 
fear you are* 

But you would soon find that you have an indulgent 
mother, were she at liberty to act according to her own 
inclination. And this gives me great hopes that all will 
end well at last: for I verily think you are. in the right 
way to a reconciliation. God give a blessing to it, and 
restore your health, and you to all your friends, prays 

Your ever affectionate 

JUDITH NORTON. 
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* Dr. Lewen. 
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Yopr good mother has privately sent me five guineas : 

. the is pleased to say to helplis in the illness we have 

been aflicted with ; bnt, more likely, that I might send 

them to yon, as from myself. I hope, therefore, I may 

send them up, with ten more I have still left. 

I will send you word of Mr. Morden's arrival, the mo. 
ment I know it. 

If agreeable, I should be glad to know all that passes be- 
tween your relations and you. 
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LETTER XXr. 

MISS CLABI88A IIARLOWE, TO MRS* NORTON, 

Wednesday, Aog. 2. 
Yov give roe, my dear Mrs. Norton, great pleasure in 
bearing of your's and your son's recovery. May you 
continue, for many, many years, a blessing to each other ! 

You tell me that you did actually write to my mother, 
offering to enclose to her mine of the 24th past : and you 
say it was not required of you* That is to say, although 
you cover it over as gently as you could, that your offer 
was rejected ; which makes it evident that no plea will be 
made for me. Yet, you bid me hope, that the grace I 
sued for would, in time^ be granted. 

The grace I then sued for was indeed granted ; but you 
are afraid, you say, that they will wait for Mr. Brand's 
report, before favour will be obtained in return to the 
second letter ii^hich I wrote to. my sister; and you add, 
that I have an indulgent mother^ were she at liberty to act 
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according to her own inclination ; and that all will end 
well at last. 

Bnt what, mj dear Mrs. Norten, what is the grace I 
sue for in my second letter ?-^It is not that they will re. 
ceire me Into favour — If they think it is, they are tnistaken. 
I do not, 1 cannot expect that. Nor, as I hare often 
said, should I, if they would receive me, bear to live in 
the eye of those dear friends whom I have so grierouslj 
offended. 'Tis only, simply, a blessing I ask: a blessing 
to die with ; not to live with.^Do they know that } and 
do they know that their nnkindness will perhaps shorten 
my date ; so that their favour, if ever they intend to grant 
it^ may come too late ? 

Once more, I desire you not to think of coming io me. 
I have no uneasiness now, but what proceeds from th€f 
apprehension of seeing a man I would not see for the 
world, if I could help it ; and from the severity of my 
nearest and dearest relations^ a severity entirely theit* 
owTij I doubt ; for you tell me that my brother is a( 
Edinburgh ! You would therefore heighten their liererlty^ 
and make yourself enemies besides, if you were to come to 
me— Don't you see that you would ? 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a clergyman, 
and must mean well; or I must think so, let him say dC 
me what he will. All my fear is, that, as he knows I am 
in disgrace with a family whose esteem he is desirous to 
cultivate ; and as he has obligations to my uncle Harlowe 
and to my father ; he will be bnt a languid acquitter— 
not that I am afraid of what he, or any body in the world, 
can hear as to my conduct. You may, my revered and 
dear friend, uoideedyou may, rest satisfied, that that is such 
as may warrant me to challenge the inquiries of the most 
ojQ&cious. 
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I will send yon copies of what passes, as yott desire^ 
when I have an answer to my second letter. I now begta^ 
to wish that I had taken the heart to write to my father 
himself; or to my mother, at least; instead of to my 
sister ; and yet I doubt my poor mother can do nothing 
Cur me of kfirself. A strong confederacy, my dear Mrs. 
Norton, (a strong confederacy indeed !) against a poor 
girl, their daughter, sister, niece ! — My brother, perhaps, 
got it renewed before he left them. He needed not — his 
work is done ; and more than done. 

Don*t afflict yourself about money.raatters on my ac. 
count. I have no occasion for money. I am glad mj 
mother was so considerate to you. I was in pain for you 
on the same subject. But Heayen will not permit sp good 
a woman to want the humble blessings she was always sa. 
tisfied with. I wish every individual of our family were 
but as rich as you ! — O my mamma Norton, you are rich ! 
you are rich indeed ! — the true riches are such content as 
you are blessed with. — And I hope in God that I am in the 
way to be rich too. 

Adieu, my ever.indulgent friend. You say all will be 
, at last happy — and Iknow it will — I confide that it will, 
with as much security, as you may, that I will be, to my 
last hour, 

Your ever grateful and affectionate 

CL. HARLOWfii 
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LETTER XXII. 

MB. LOVELACE, TO JOHN DELFORI^y ESQ. 

Tuesday, Aag. 1. 
X AM most confoundedly chagrined and disappointed : for 
here, on Saturday, arriyed a messenger from Miss Howe, 
"^ith a letter to my cousins* ; which I knew nothing of till 
yesterday ; when Lady Sarah and Lady Betty were pro* 
cnred to be here, to sit in judgment upon it with the old 
Peer, and my too kinswomen. And never was bear so 
miserably baited as thy poor friend ! — And for what? — 
yrhy for the cruelty of Miss Harlowe: For have I com- 
mitted any nezo offence ? and would I not have re-instated 
myself in her favour upon her own terms, if I could ? And 
is it fair to punish me for what is my misfortune, and not 
my fault ? Such event-judging fools as I have for my 
relations ! I am ashamed of them alK 

In that of Miss Howe was enclosed one to her from 
Miss Harlowef, to be transmitted to my cousins, contain- 
ing a final rejection of me ; and that in very vehement and 
posivite terms ; yet she pretends that, in this rejection, 
she is governed more by principle than passion — 
[D— d lie, as ever was told !] and, as a proof that 
she is, says, that she can forgive me, and does^ on this one 
condition, that I will never molest her more«^the whole 
letter so written as to make herself more admired, me 
more detested. 

What we have b^en told of the agitations and workings, 
and sighings and sobbings^ of the French prophets among, 
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us formerly, was nothing at all to the scene exhibited by 
these maudlin souls, at the reading of these letters ; and of 
some affecting passages extracted from another of my fair 
implacable's to Miss Howe— luch lamentations for the 
loss of so charming a relation ! such applandings of her 
Tirtue, of her exaltedness of souliind sentiment I such me- 
naces of disinherisons ! I, not needing their reproaches 
to be stung to the heart with my own reflections, and with 
the rage of disappointment ; and as sincerely as any of 
them admiring her — ^ What the deTil,' cried I, ^ is all 

* this for ? Is it not enough to be despised and rejected? 
^ Can I help her implacable spirit ? Would I not repair 

< the eyils I haye made her suffer ? — Then was I ready 
to curse them all, herself and Miss Howe for company s 
and heartily swore that she should yet be mine* 

I now swear it oyer again to thee— ^ Were her death 

< to follow in a week after the knot is tied, by the Lord 

* of Heayen, it shall be tied, and she shall die a Loye« 
( lace!' — Tell her so, if thou wilt: but, at the same 
' time, tell her that I haye no mew to her fortune; 
and that I will solemnly resign that, and all pretensions to 
it, in whose foyour she pleases, if she resign life issueless^ 
— I am not CO low-minded a wretch, as to heguilttf of any 
sordid yiew«» i% her fortune. — Let her judge for hersdf^ 
then, whethwi it be not for her honour rather to leave this 
world a Loyelace than a Harlowe. 

£ut do not think I will entirely rest a cause so near my 
heart upon an advocate wlio bo much more admires hit 
client's adversary than his client. I will go to town, in a 
few days, in order to throw myself at her feet : and I will 
carry with roe, or have at hand, a resolute^ welhprepared 
parson ; and the ceremony shall be performed, let what 
yfi> ill be the consequencot 
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But if she will permit tne to attend her for this purpoM 
at either of the churches mentioned in fte license^ (whicii 
she has by her, and, thank Heaven ! has not returned me 
with my letters,) then will I not disturb her ; bat meet 
her at the altar in either chuch, and wiil engage to bring 
my two cousins to attend her, and eren Lady Saridi and 
Lady Betty ; and my Lord M. in person shall giye her to 
me* 

Or, if it will be still more agreeable to her, I will un* 
dertake that either Lady Sarah or Lady BMy^ or bothy 
shall go to town and attend her down ; and the marriage 
shall be celebrated in their presence, and in that of Lord 
M., either here or elsewhere^ at her own choice* 

Do not play me booty, Belford ; but sincerely and 
warmly use all the eloquence thou art master of, to pre* 
vail upon her to choose one of these three methods. One 
of them she must choose-^hy my soul, she must. 

Here is Charlotte tapping at my closet*door for admit- 
tance* What a devil wants Charlotte ?-^I will hear no 
more reproaches ! — Come in, girl I 



Mt cousin Charlotte, finding me writing on with too 
much earnestness to have any regard for politeness to her, 
and gueilsing at my subject, besought me to let her see 
what I had written^ 

I obliged her. And she was so highly pleased on seeing 
me so much in earnest, that she ofiered, and I accepted 
her offer, to write a letter to Miss Harlowe ; with per. 
mission to treat me in it as she thought fit. 

I shall enclose a copy of her letter. 

When she had written it, she brought it to me, with 
apologies for the freedom taken wi<li me in it : but I ex*. 
cased it; and she was ready to give me a kiss for joy of 
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my approbation : and I gareher two for writiog it ; telling 
her I had hopes of saccess from it ; and that I thought 
she had luckily hit it off. 

ETery one approves of it, as well as I ; and is pleased 
with me for so patiently submitting to be abused, and un. 
dertaken for. — If it do not succeed, all the blame will be 
thrown upon the dear creature's perrerseness : her chari. 
table or forgiving disposition, about which she makes such 
a parade, will be justly questioned ; and the piety, of 
which she is now in full possession, will be tranrfemd 
tome. 

Putting, therefore, my whole confidence in this letter, 
1 postpone all my other alternatives, as also my going to 
town, till my empress send an answer to my cousin Mon. 
tagne. 

But if she persist, and will not promise to take time to 
consider of the matter, thou mayest communicate to her 
what I had written, as above, before my cousin entered ; 
and, if she be still perverse, assure her, that I must and 
will see her — but this with all honour, all humility : and, 
if I cannot move her in my favour, I will then go abroad, 
and perhaps never more return to England. 

I am sorry thou art, at this critical timcj so busily emu 
plojred, as thou informest me thou art, in thy Watford 
affairs, and in preparing to- do Belton justice. If thou 
wantest my assistance in the latter, command me. Though 
engrossed by this perverse beauty, and plagued as I am, I 
vrili obey thy first summons. 

I have great dependence upon thy zeal and thy friend, 
ship : hasten back to her, therefore, and resume a task so 
interesting to me, that it is equally the subject of my 
^beams, as of my waking hours. 
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.MISS MONTAGUE, TO MISS GLABI8SA HASLOWE. 

• * 

DEAREST MADAMy Toesday, Au|;, !• 

Aj^is our family is deeply sensible of the injuries yon 
hare receiyed at the hands of one of it, whom yon only 
can render in knj manner worthy of the relation he stands 
in fo us all : and if, as an act of mercy and charity, the 
greatest your pious heart can show, you will be pleased to 
look over his past wickedness and ingratitude, and suffer 
yonrself to be our kinswoman, you will make us the hap. 
piest family in the world : and I can engage, that Lord 
M.,«and Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, 
and my sister, who are all admirers of your virtues, and of 
your nobleness of. mind, will for ever love and reverence 
you, and do every thing in all their powers to make you 
amends for what you have suffered from Mr. Lovelace. 
This, Madam, we should not, however, dare to petition 
for, were we not assured, that Mr. Lovelace is most sin. 
cerely sorry for his past vileness to you ; and that he will, 
on his knees, beg your pardon, and vow eternal love and 
honour to yon. 

Wherefore, m^ dearest cousin^ [how you will charm 
us all, if this agreeable style may be permitted !] for all 
our sakes, for his souVs sake, [you must, I am sure, be so 
good a lady, as to wish- to save a soul !] and allow me to 
say, for your ownfame^s sake, condescend to our Joint re. 
quest : and if, by way of encouragement, you will but say 
you will be glad to see, and to be as much known personal- 
ly, as you are by fame, to Charlotte Montague, I will, in 
two days time from the receipt of your permission, wait 
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upon you, wiih or without my sister, and receiTe your 
farther commands. 

Let me, our. dearest cousin j [we cannot deny onrselres 
the pleasure of calling yon so ; let me] entreat yon to give 
me your permission for my journey to London ; and pot 
it in the power of Lord M. and of the ladies of the family, 
to make yon what.reparation they can maike yon, for the 
injuries which a person of the greatest merit in the woild 
has received from one of the most andadons men in it; 
and yon will infinitely oblige ns all ; and particularly her, 
who repeatedly presumes to style herself 

Your affectionate cousin, and obliged senrant, 

CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 

II I 'I i w ii aeMtaat— BttaaiMte 

LETTEll XXIV. 

HE. DELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

llrarsday Moraiogy Aug. i. Six o'docfc. 
1 HATE been so mnch employed in my own and Belton^s 
affairs, that I could not coane to town till last nlgbt ; hating 
contented myself with sending to Mrs. Lovick, to know, 
from time to time, the state of the lady's health ; of which 
t received but tery indifferent accounts, owing, in a great 
measure, to letters or adrices brought her from her impla. 
cable family. 

I hare now completed my own affidrs ; and, next week, 
shall go to Epsom, to endearour to put Belton's Shter into 
possession of his own house for him : after which, I shall 
devote myself wholly to your Service, and to that of the 
lady. 
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I was admitted to her presence last night; and found 
her visibly altered for the worse* When I went home, 
I had your letter of Tuesday last put into my hands. Let 
roe tell thee, Lovelace, that I insist upon the performance 
of thy engagement to me that thou wilt not personally 
molest her. 

[Mr. Belford dates again on Thursday morning, ten 
o'clock ; and gives an account of a conversation Which, 
he had just held with the Lady upon the subject of Miss 
Montague's letter to her, preceding, and upon Mr. 
IjOvelace*s alternati?es, as mentioned in Letter XXII* 
which Mr. Belford supported with the utmost earnest. 
ness. Bat, as the result of this conversatron will be 
found in the subsequent letters, Mr. Belford's pleas 
and arguments in favour of his friend, and the Lady^i; 
answers, are omitted.] 



LETTER XXV. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS MONTAGUE, 

DEAR MAD AMf Thursday, Aug. 3. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you for your kind and conde^ 
scending letter. A letter, however, which heightens my 
regrets, as it gives me a new instance of what a happy crea- 
ture I might have been in an alliance so much approved of 
by such worthy ladies ; and which, on their accounts, and 
on that of Lord M. would have been so reputable to my- 
self, and was once so desirable. 

But indeed, indeed. Madam, my heart sincerely repulses 
the man who, descended from such a family, could be 
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gvLilty^Jirsty of such premeditated Tiolence as he has been 
guilty of ; and, as he knows, farther intended me, on the 
night preTtous to the day he set out for Berkshire ; and, 
nexty pretending to spirit, could be so mean as to wish to 
lift into that family a person he was capable of abasing into 
a companionship with the most abandoned of her sex. 

Allow me then, dear Madam, to declare with fervour^ 
that I think I never could deserve to be ranked with the 
ladies of a family so splendid and so noble, if, by vowing 
love and honour at the altar to such a violator, I could 
sanctify, as I pay say, his unprecedented and elaborate 
wickedness. 

Permit me, however, to make one request to my good 
Lord M., and to Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, and to 
your kind self, and your sister — It is, that you will all be 
pleased to join your authority and interests to prevail upon 
Mr. Lovelace not to molest me farther. 

Be pleased to tell him, that, if I am des(igned for /i/<?, it 
will be very cruel in him to attempt to hunt me out of it ; 
for I am determined never to see him more, if I can help 
it* The more cruel, because he knows that I have nobody 
to defend me from him : nor do I wish to engage any body 
to his hurt, or to their own. 

If I am, on the other hand, destined for death, it will 
be no less cruel, if he will not permit me to die in peace — 
since a peaceable and happy end I wish him ; indeed I do. 

Every worldly good attend you, dear Madam, and every 
branch of the honourable family, is the wish of one, whose 
misfortune it is that she is obliged to disclaim any other 
title than that of, 

Dear Madam, 
Your and their tbliged and ^thfol servant, 

CLARISSA HARLOW£. 
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•LETTER XXVI. 

I 

MR. BELFORD^ TO ROBERT LOVELACE^ ESQ. 

Thursday Afternoon, Aug. 3. 
1 AM just now agreeably surprised by the following letter^ 
delivered into my hands by a messenger from the lady. 
The letter she mentions, as enclosed*, I have retinrned, 
without taking a copy of it* The contents of it will soon 
be communicated to you, I presume, by other hands. 
They are an absolute rejection of thee — Poor Lovelace ! 

TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 
SIR, Aug. 5, 

X on have frequently offered io oblige me in any thing 
that shall be within your power : and I have such an 
opinion of you, as to be willing to hope that, at the times 
you made these offers, you meant more than mere co'mpli. 
ment. 

I have therefore two requests to make to you : the first 
I will now mention ; the other, if this shall be complied 
with, otherwise not. 

It behoves me to leave behind me such an account as 
may clear up my conduct to several of my friends who 
will not at present concern themselves about me: and 
Miss Howe, and her mother, are very solicitous that I will 
do so. 

I am apprehensive that I shall not have time io do this ; 
and you will not wonder that I have less and less inclina. 
tion to set about such a painful task ; especially as I find 
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myselfunable to look back with patience on what I hare 
suffered ; and shall be too much discomposed by the re- 
trospectioi), were I obliged to make itj to proceed with 
the requisite temper in a task of 9till greater importance 
which I have before me. 

It is very evident to me that your wicked friend has 
given you, from time to time^ a circumstantial account of 
all his behaviour to me, ^nd devices against me ; and you 
bave more than once assured me, th»t be has done ray 
character all the justice I could wish for, both by writing 
and speech. 

Now, Sir, if I may hi^ve a fair, a faithful specimen from 
his letters or accounts to you, written upon some of the 
most interesting oecasionf, I yhall be able to judge wlie. 
ther there will or will not be a necessity for me, for my 
honour's sake, to enter upon the solicited taak« 

You may be assured, from mj enclosed answer to the 
letter which Miss Montague has honoured me with, (and 
which you'll be pleased to retara me »s soon as read,) that 
that it is impossible for me ever to think of your friend in 
the wtiy I am importuned to think of him : he cannot 
therefore receive any detriment from the requested speci* 
men : and I give you my honour, that no use shall be 
jnade of it to his prejudice, in law, or otherwise. And 
that it may not^ after I am no more, I assure you, that it is 
a main part of m^ view that the passages you shall oblige 
me with shall be always in your own power, and not in 
that of any other person. 

If, Sk) you think fit to comply with my re<](uest, the 
passages I would wish to be transcribed (making neHher 
better nor worse of the matter) aire those which he has 
written to you, on or about the 7th and 8th of June, when 
J was alarmed by the wicked pretence, of a fire ; and what 
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be has written from Sunday, June 1 1 , to the 1 9th. And 
in doing this you will much oblige 

Your humble serrant^ 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



Now, LoTelace, since there are no hopes for thee of 
her returning faTOur — since some praise may lie for thy in* 
genuousness, having never offered [as more diminutivem 
minded libertines would have done"] to palliate thy 
crimes, by aspersing the lady, or her sex — since she may 
be made easier by it — since thou must fare better from 
thine own pen than from her's — and, finally, since thy ac» 
tions have manifested that thy letters are not the most guilty 
part of what she knows of thee — I see not why I may not 
oblige her, upon her honour, and under the restrictions, 
an^ for the reasons she has given ; and this without breach 
of the confidence due to friendly communication ; espe.. 
cially, as I might have added, since thou gloriest in thy 
pen and in thy wickedness^ and canst not he ashamed^ 

But, be this as it may, she will be obliged before thy 
remonstrances or clamours against it can come : so, pr'y. 
thee now, make the best of it, and rave not ; except for 
the sake of a pretence against me, and to exercise thy ta» 
lent of execration : — and, if thou likest to do so for these 
reasons, rave and welcome. 

I long to know what the second request is : but this I 
know, that if it be any thing less than cutting thy throat, 
or endangering my own neck, I will certainly comply; 
and be proud of having it in my power to oblige her. 

And now I am actually going to be busy in the extracts* 
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LETTER XXVII. 

MR. BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE.r 
MADAM, ' Ang.^, 4. 

X ou have engaged me to communicate to you, upon ho« 
nour, (making neither better nor worse of the matter,) 
what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in relation to your. 
self, in the period preceding your going to Hampstead, and 
In that between the 1 1th and 19th of June : and you assure 
i^e you* have no Tiew in this request, but to see if it be 
necessary for you, from the account he gives, to touch the 
painful subjects yourself, for the sake of your own cha« 
racter. 

Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate nature, 
as they may seem to affect the secrets of private friends 
ship : but as I know you are not capable of a view, the 
motives to which you will not own ; and as I think the 
communication may do some credit to my unhappy friend's 
character, as an ingenuous man ; though his actions by 
the most excellent woman in the world have lost him all 
title to that of an honourable one; I obey you with the 
greater cheerfulness. 

[He then proceeds with his extracts, and concludes them 
with an address to her in his friend's behalf, in the feU 
lowing words ;] 

^ And now, Madam, I have fulfiled your commands ; 
^ and, I hope, have not dis.served my friend with you ; 
^ since you will hereby see the /justice he does to your 
^ virtue in every line he writes. He does the same in all 
^ his letters, thou|;h to his own condemnation: and, gi?e 
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* me leave to add, that if this ever.^miable sufferer can 
^ think it in any manner consistent with her honour to re- 
' ceiye his vows at the altar, oi;i his truly penitent turn of 
> mind, I have not the least doubt but that he will make 
^ Imr {he best and tenderest of husbands. What obligation 
^ will not the admirable lady hereby lay upon all his noble 
^ family, who so greatly admire her ! and, I will presume 
^ to say, upon her ozcn^ when the unhappy family aversion 
^ (which certainly has been carried to an unreasonable 
^ height against him) shall be got over, and a general re. 
^ conciliation takes place ! For who* is it that would not 
^ give these two admirable persons to each other, were 
^ not his morals an objection ? 

However this be, I would humbly refer to ypu. Madam, 
whether, as you will be mistress of very delicate parti, 
culars from me his friend, you should not in honour 
think yourself concerned to pass them by, as if you had 
never seen them ; and not to take any advantage of the 
communication, not even in argument, as some perhaps 
m^ght lie, with respect to the premeditated design he 
seems to have had, not against you, as you; but as 
against the sex ; over whom (I am sorry I can bear wit- 
ness myself) it is the villanous aim of all libertines to tru 
umph : and I would not, if any misunderstanding should 
arise between him and me, give hiin room to reproach me 
that his losing of you, and (through his usage of you) of his 
own friends, were owing to what perhaps he would call 
breach of trust, were he to judge rather by the event than 
by my intention. 

I Bin, Madam, with the most profound veneratiooi 

Your most faithftil humble servant, 

J.BELFORD. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

MISS CL» HARLOWE, TO JOHN BELFORO^ £SQ« 

SIR, Friday, Ang. 4. 

■I HOLD myself extremely obliged to you for your commu* 
nications. I will make no use of them, -that you shall 
haye reason to reproach either yourself or me with. I 
wanted no new lights to make the unhappy man's preme. 
ditated baseness to me unquestionable, as my answer to 
!&]iss Montague's letter might couTince you**. 

I must own, in his favour, that he has obserred some de« 
cency in his accounts to you of the most indecent and 
shocking actions. And if all his strangely-communicatiTC 
narrations are equally decent, nothing will be rendered 
criminally odious by them, but the Tile heart that cauld 
meditate such contrivances as were much stronger evi. 
dences of his inhumanity than of his wit : since men of 
very contemptible parts and understanding may succeed in 
the vilest attempts, if they can once bring themselves to 
trample on the sanctions which bind man to man ; and 
sooner upon an innocent person than upon any other ; be- 
cause such a one is apt to judge of the integrity of others* 
hearts by its own. 

I find I have had great reason to think myself obliged 
to your ptention in the whole progress of my sufferiogs. 
It is, however, impossible, Sir, to miss the natural io» 
ference on this occasion that lies against his predetermined 
baseness. But I say the les^, because you shall not think I 
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borrow^ from what you have comnuiQicatecli aggraratiooi 
ibat are not needed. 

And now, Sir, that I may spare you the trouble of 
offering any future arguments in his faYour, let me tell you 
that I have weighed eyery thing thoroughly — all that human 
canity could suggest— ^all that a desirable reconciliation 
with my friends, and the kind respects of his own, could 
bid me hope for — the enjoyment of Miss Howe^s. friend- 
ship, the dearest consideration to me, now, of all worldly 
ones — all these I have weighed : and the result is, and 
TDOS before you fayonred me with these communications, 
that I haye more satisfaction in the hope that, in one 
month, there will be an end of all with me, than in th* 
most agreeable things that could happen from an alliance 
with Mr. Lovelace, although I were to be assured ho 
would make the best and tenderest of husbands. But as 
to the rest ; if, satisfied with the evils he has brought upon 
me, he will forbear all further persecutions of me, I will, 
to my last hour, wish him good: although he hath over^ 
whelmed the fatherless^ and digged a pit for his friend: 
fatherless may she well be called, and motherless too, who 
has been denied all paternal protection, and motherly for. 
gtveness. 

And now, Sir, acknowledging gratefully your favour in 
the extracts, I oome to the second request I had to make 
you.; which requires a great deal of courage to mention r 
and which courage nothing but a great deal of distress, and 
a Tery destitute condition, can give. But, if improper, I 
can but be denied ; and dare to say I shall be at least ex. 
cused. Thus, then, I preface it : 

^ You see. Sir, that I am thrown absolutely into the 
* liands of strangers, who, although as kind add compasT 
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< sionate as strangers can be 'wished to be, are, ne?er. 

* theless, persons from whom I cannot expect any thing 
^ more than pity and good wishes ; nor can my memory 
^ receive from them any more protection than my person, 
^ if either should need it 

^ If then I request it, of the onltf person possessed of 
^ material\f that will enable him to do my character jostice; 

^ And. who has courage, independence, and ability (o 
« to oblige me ; 

^. To be the protector of my memory, as I may say; 

' And to be my executor; and to see some of my dying 
requests performed; 

^ And if I leave it to him to do the whole in his own 
^ way, manner, and time ; consulting, however, in requi. 
^ site cases, my dear Miss Howe ; 

^ I presume to hope that this my second request may 

* be granted/ 

And if it may, these satisfactions will accrue to me from 
the favour done me, and the office undertaken : 

' It will be an honour to my memory, with all those 

. ^ who shall know that I was so well satisfied of my inno* 

^ cence, that, having not time to write my pwn story, I 

^ could intrust it to the relation which the destroyer of 

* my fame and fortunes has given of it, 

* I shall not be apprehensive of involving any one in 

* troubles or hazards by this task, either with my own re- 
^ lations, or with your friend; having dispositions to make 
^ which perhaps my own friends will not be so Well pleased 
^ with as it were to be xoished they would be ;' as I intend 
Jiot unreasonable ones : but you know. Sir, where self is 
judge, matters, even with good people ^ will not always be 

• rightly judged of. 

< I shall also be freed from the pain of recollecting 
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< things that my soul is vexed at; and this at a time whe^ 
^ its tttmalts should be alldyed, iir order to make way for 
^ the most important preparation. 

^ And irho knows, but that Mr. Belford, who already, 

< from a principle of humanity, is touched at my misfor. 
^ tunes, when he comes to revolire the whole story, placed 
^ before him in one strong light : and when he shall have 
^ the catastrophe likewise before him ; and shall become 

< in a manner interested in it; who knows, but that,/roi» 
^ a still higher principle^ he may so regulate bis future 
* actions as to find bis own reward in the everlasting wel. 
' fare which is wished him by his 

^ Obliged servant, 

« CLARISSA HARLOWE?' 



LETTER XXIX. 



MIt« BELFORD) TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

MADAM, Friday, Aug. 4. 

I AM so sensible of the honour done me in your's of this 
day, that I would not delay for one moment the answering 
of it. I hope you will live to see many happy years ; and 
to be your own executrix in those points which your heart 
is most set upon. But, in case of survivorship, I roost 
cheerfully accept of the sacred office you are pleased to 
offer me ; and you may absolutely rely upon my fidelity, 
and, if possible, upon the literal performance of every ar- 
ticle you shall enjoin me. 

The effect of the kind wish you conclude with, has beeif 
mj concern ever since I have been admitted to the honour 
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of your contersatton. It shall be my whole endeafour 
that it be not vain. The happiaess of approaching you, 
ifhich this trust, as I presume, will give me frequent op. 
portunities of doing, must necessarily promote the desirable 
end : since it will be impossible to be a witness of your 
piety, equanimity, and other yirtues, and not aspire to 
emulate you. All I beg is^ that you will not suffer any 
future candidate, or event, to displace me ; unless some 
new instances of unworthiness appear either in the morals 
or behaviour of, 

Madam, 
Y«nr most obliged and faithfhl servant, 

J. BELFORD. 



LETTER XXX, 



MR* BELFORD, TO ROBBRT LOYBLACE, ESQ, 

Friday Night, Aug. 4. 
I HAVE actually delivered to the lady the extracts she re" 
quested me to give her from your letters. I do assure you 
that I have made the very best of the matter for you, not 
that cotiscience, but that friendship, could oblige me to 
make, I have changed or omitted some free words. The 
warm description of her person in thejiremscenej as 1 may 
call it, I have omitted, I have told her, that I have done 
justice to you, in the justice you have done to her unex- 
ampled virtue. But take the very words which I wrote 
to her immediately following the extracts : 

^ < And now^ Madam/ — S^e ihe paragraph marked 
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with an inverted comma [thus ^ ], Letter XXVII. of thit 
Yolame. 

The lady is extremely uneasy at the thoughts of your 
attempting to yisit her. For Heaven's sake, (your word 
being given,) and for pity's sake, (for she is really in a very 
weak and languishing way,) let me beg of you not to think 
efit. 

Yesterday afternoon she received a cruel, letter (as Mrs. 
Lovick supposes it to be, by the effect it had upon her) 
from her sister, in answer to one written last Saturday^ 
entreating a blessing and forgiveness from her parents. 

She acknowledges, that if the same decency and justice 
are observed in all your letters, as in the extracts I have 
obliged her with, (as I have assured her they £ire,) she shall 
think herself freed from the necessity of writing her own 
5tory : and this is an advantage to thee which thou oughtest 
to thank me for. 

But what thinkest thou is the second request she had to 
make to me ? no other than that I would be her executor! 
— Her motives will appear before thee in proper time; and 
then, I dare to answer, will be satisfactory. 

You cannot imagine how proud I am of this trust. I 
am afraid I shall too soon come into the execution of it. 
As she is always writing, what a melancholy pleasure will 
the perusal and disposition of her papers afford me ! such 
a sweetness of temper, so much patience and resignation, 
as she seems to be mistress of; yet writing of and in the 
midst of present distresses ! how much more lively and 
affecting, for that reason, must her style be ; her mind 
tortured by the pangs of uncertainty, (the events then 
hidden in the womb of fate,) than the dry, narrative, un. 
animatsd style of persons^ relating difficulties and dangers 
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flurmouated ; the relater perfectly at ease ; and if himself 
unmoved by his own story, not likely greatly to affect the 
reader ! 



Saturday Moniing, Aog. 5. 

I AM just returned from visiting the lady, and thanking 
her in person for the honour she has done me ; and as- 
fluring her, if called to the sacred trust, of the utmost fide. 
11 ty and exactness. 

I found her very ill. I took notice of it. She said, 
she had received a second hard.hearted letter from her 
sister; and she had been writing a letter (and that on 
ber knees) directly to her mother ; which, before^ she had 
not had the courage to do. It was for a last blessing and 
forgiveness. No wonder, she said, that I saw her atfected. 
Kow that I had accepted of the last charitable office for 
her, (for which, as well as for complying with her othe.r 
request, she thanked me,) I should one day have all these 
letters before me : and could she have a kind one in re- 
turn to that she had been now writing, to counterbalance 
the unkind one she had from her sister, she might be in. 
duced to show me both together — otherwise, for her sister's 
eakte, it were no matter how few saw the poor Bella's 
ie^er. 

I knew she would be displeased if I had censured the 
cruelty of her relations : I therefore only said, that surely 
she must have enemies, who hoped ta find their account in 
keeping up the resentments of her friends against her. 

It may be so, Mr. Belford, said she : the unhappy never 
want enemies. One fault, wilfully committed, authorizes 
the imputation of many more. Where the ear is opened 
to accusations, accusers will not be wanting ; and every 
one .will officiously come with stories againist a disgraced 
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child, where nothing dare be said in her favour. I should 
have been wise in time, and not hav^ needed to be con. 
vinced, by my own misfortunes, of the truth of what conf* 
mon experience daily demonstrates. Mr. Lovelace's 
'baseness, my father's inflexibility, my sister's reproaches, 
are the natural consequences of my own rashness; sol 
must make the best of my hard lot. Only, as these con. 
sequences follow one another so closely, while they are 
newy how can I help being anew affected f 

I asked, if a letter written by myself, by her doctor or 
apothecary, to any of her friends, representing her low 
state of health, and great humility, would be acceptable? 
or if a journey to any of them would be of service, 1 
would gladly undertake it in person, and strictly conform 
to her orders, to whomsoever she should direct me to 
apply. 

She earnestly desired that nothing of this sort might be 
attempted, especially without her knowledge and consent. 
Miss Howe, she said, had done harm by her kiudly.in*' 
tended zeal ; and if there were room to expect favour by 
mediation, she had ready at hand a kind friend, Mrs, 
Norton, who for piety and prudence had few equals ; and 
who would let slip no opportunity to endeavour to do her 
service. 

I^ let her know that I was going out of town till Mon- 
day: she wished me pleasure; and said she should 'be 
glad to see me on my return. 

Adieu! 
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LETTER XXXI. 

MIS8 AR. HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE. 

[/in answer to her*8 of July 2Q, See Letter XIX. oj 

this volume.'] 

SISTER CLARY, Thursday Morn. Aug. 5. 

-I WISH you would not trouble me with any more of your 
letters. You had always a knack at writing ; and de. 
pended upon making every one do what you would when 
you wrote. But your wit and folly baye undone you. 
And now, as all naughty creatures do, when they can't 
help tberoselyes, you come beg^iog and praying, and make 
others as uneasy as yourself. 

When I wrote last to you, I expected that I should not 
be at rest. 

And so you*d creep on, by little and little, till you'll 
want to be received agein. 

But you only hope iov forgiveness and a blessing^ you 
say. A blessing for what, sister Clary ? Think for what ! 
— However, I read your lettter to my father and mother. 

I won't tell you what my father said^one who has the 
true sense you boast to have of your misdeeds, may guess, 
without my telliog you, what a justly. inc-ensed father 
would say on such an occasion. 

My poor mother — O wretch ! what has not your un- 
grateful folly cost my poor mother ! — Had you been less 
a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been so graceless: 
But I never in my life saw a cockered favourite come to 
good. 

My heart is full, and I can't help writing my mind; for 
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yovJT crimes liare disgraced us all; and I am afraid and 
ashamed to go to any public or prirate assembly or diver, 
tion : And why ?->-I need not say why, when your actiooi 
are the subjects either of the open talk, or of the affronting 
whispers, of both sexes at all such places. 

Upon tho whole, I am sorry I have no more comfort 
to send you : but I find nobody willing to forgive yon. 

I don't know what time may do for you ; and when it 
is seen that your penitence is not owing more to disap. 
pointment than to true conVictiou : for it is too probable^ 
Miss Clary, that, had you gone on as swimmingly as you 
expected, and had not your feather-headed Tillaln aban. 
doned you, we should have heard nothing of these moving 
supplications ; nor of any thing but defiances from Afm, 
and a guilt gloried in from you. And this it every one's 
opinion, as well as that of 

Your afflicted sister, 

ARABELLA HARLOWE. 

I send this by a particular hand, who undertakes to give 
it you or leave it for you by toumorrow night* 



LETTER XXXII. 



H1S8 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO HER MOTHER. 

HONOURED MADAM, Saturday, Aug. 5« 

JNo self-convicted criminal ever approached her angry 
and just judge with greater awe, nor with a truer con* 
trition, than I do you by these lines. 
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Indeed I mtist saj, that if the matter of mj hamble 
prayer had not respected my future welfare, I had not 
.dared to (ake this liberty. But my heart is set upon it, ag 
upon a thing next to God Almighty's forgiveness necessary 
for me. 

Had my happy sister known my distresses, she would 
have wrung my heart, as she has done, by a severity, which 
I must needs think unkind and unsisterly. 

But complaint of any unkiodness from her belongs not 
to me : yet, as she is pleased to write that it must be seen 
that «my penitence is less owing to disappointment than to 
true conviction, permit me, Madam, to insist upon it, that, 
if such a plea can be allowed me, £ am actually entitled 
to the blessing I sue for; since my'humble prayer is 
founded upon a true and unfeigned repentance : and this 
you will the readier believe, if the creature who never, to 
tlie best of her remembrance, told her mamma a wilful 
falshood may be credi(ed, when she declares, as she does, 
in the most solemn manner, that she met the seducer with 
a determination not to go off with him : that the rash step 
was owing more to compulsion than to infatuation : and 
that her heart was so little in it, that she repented and 
grieved from the moment she found herself in his power; 
and for every moment after, for several weeks before 
she had any cause from him to apprehend the usage she 
met with. 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever«honoured Mamma, 
(for on my knees I write this letter,) I do most humbly 
beg yo\ir blessing : say but, in so many words, (I ask yon 
not, Madam, to call me your daughter,) — Lost^ unhappy 
zoretchy I forgive you I and may God bless you I — This 
is all ! Let me, on a blessed scrap of paper, but see oop 
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wiltence to this eifect, under yoor dear hand, that I may 
hold it to my heart in mj most trying struggles, and I 
shall think it a passport to Heaven. And, if I do not too 
much presume, and it were we instead of I, and both your 
honoured names subjoined to it, I should then JiaTe no- 
thing more to wish. Then would I say, ' Great and mer. 
^ cifnl God ! thou seest here in this paper thy poor un. 
^ worthy creature absolved by her justly.offended parents : 
^ Oh ! join, for my Redeemer's sake, thy alUgracious 
^ Jiatj and receive a repentant dinner to the arms of thy 
* mercy!' 

I can conjure you. Madam, by no subject of motherly 
tenderness, that will not, in the opioion of my severe cen- 
surers, (before whom this humble address must appear,) 
add to reproach : let me therefore, for God's sake, pre. 
vail upon you to pronounce me blest and forgiven, since 
you will thereby sprinkle comfort through the last hours of 

Tour 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



LETTER XXXIII. 



MISS MONTAGUE, TO MISS CLARISSA 1IARLOW13* 

[/fi answer to herU of Aug, 3. See Letter XXV. ofthif 

volume,'] 

DEAR MADAM, MOttdny, Aug 7. 

Wi were all of opinion, before your letter came, that 
Mr. Lovelace was utterly unworthy of you, and deserved 
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condign punishment, rather than to be blessed with such s 
-wife: and hoped far more from your kind consideration 
for uSy than any we supposed you could have for so base 
an tnjuref, > For we were all determined to love you, 
and admire you, let his behaviour to you be what it 
would. 

But, after your letter, what can be said ? . 

I am, however, commanded to write in all the snbscrib- 
ing names, to let you know how greatly your sufferings 
have affected us : to tell you that my Lord M. has forbid 
him ever more to enter the doors of the apartments where 
he s^hall be : and as you labour under the unhappy effects 
of your friends' displeasure, which may subject yon to in* 
Gonveniencies, his Lordship, and Lady Sarah, and Lady 
Betty, beg of you to accept, for your life, or, at least, till 
you are admitted to enjoy your own estate, of one hun. 
drcd gutiteasper quarter, which will be regularly brought 
you by an especial hand, and of the enclosed bank.bill for 
a beginning. And do not, dearest Madam, we all be- 
seech you, do not think you are beholden (for this token 
of Lord M.'s, and Lady Sarah^s, and Lady Betty's, love to 
you) to the friends of this vile man ; for he has not one 
friend left among us. 

Wc each of us desire to be favoured with a place in your 
esteem ; and to be considered upon the same foot of rela. 
tionship as if what once was so much our pleasure to 
hope WQuid be, had been. And it shall be our united 
prayer, that you may recover health and spirits, and 
live to see many happy years : and, since this wretch can 
no more be pleaded for, that, when he is gone abroad, as 
he now is preparing to do, we may^be permitted the ho- 
nour of a personal acquaintance with a lady who has lua 
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«qaaU These are the earnest requests, dearest young 
lady, of 

Yonr affectionate friends, 

and most faithful servants, 

SARAH SADLEIR. 
ELIZ. LAWRANCE. . 
CHARL. MONTAGUE. 
MAitTH. MONTAGUE., 

You will break the hearts of the three first-named more 
particularly, if you refuse them your acceptance. 
Dearest young lady, punish not them for his crimes. 
We send by a particular hand, which will bring us, we 
hope, your accepting favour. 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the same hand; but he knows 
nothing of our letter, nor we of his : for we shun each 
.other ; and one part of the house holds uij another him^ 
the remotest from each other. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFOBD, ESQ. 

Sat. Aug. 25. 
1 All so etcessively disturbed at the contents of Miss 
Harlowe's answer to my cousin Charlotte's letter of 
Tuesday last, (which was given her by the same fellow 
that gave me your's,} that I have hardly patience or con- 
sideration enough to weigh what you write. 

She had need indeed to cry out for mercy for herself 

TOL. VII. K 
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from her friends^ who knows not how to show any ! She 
is 8 trae daughter of the Harlowes ! — By my soul, Jack, 
she is a true daughter of the Hatlowes ! Yet has she so 
many excellencies^ that I must loTe her ; and, fool that I 
am, love her the more for her despising me. 

Thou runneston with thy cursed nonsensical reformado 
rote, of dying, dying, dying 1 and, having once got the 
word by the end, canst not help foisting it in at eyery pe- 
riod ! The devil take me, if I don*t think thou wouldst 
give her ppison with thy own hands, rather than she should 
recover, and rob thee of the merit of being a conjurer ! 

But no more of thy cursed knell ; thy changes upon 
death's candlestick turned bottom-upwards : she'll live to 
bury me ; I see that : for, by my soni, I can neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep, nor, what is still worse, love any wo- 
man in the world but her. Nor care I to look upon a 
woman now : on the contrary, I turn my head from eveiy 
one I meet: except ^y chance an eye, an air, a feature, 
strikes me, resembling her's in some glancing-by face ; 
and then I cannot forbear looking again : though the second 
look recovers me ; for there can be nobody like her* 

But surely, Belfol-d, the devil's in this woman ! The 
more I think of her nonsense and obstinacy, the less pa. 
tience I have with her. Is it possible she can do herself, 
her family, her friends, so much justice any other way, 
as by marrying me ? Were she sure she should live but 
a day, she ought to die a wife. If her christian revenge 
will not let her wish to do lo for her own sake, ought she 
Bot for the sake of her family, and of her sex, which she 
pretends sometimea to have so much concern for i And if 
no 9ake is dear enough to move her Harlowe-spirit is my 
favour, has she any iide to the pity thou so pitifally art 
•Iways beqpeakisg lor lier ? 
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As to the difference which her letter has made between 
me and the stupid familj here, ([and I ninsttell thee we ar^ 
all broke in pieces,] I Talue not that of a button. Thej 
sfcre fools to anathematize and curse me, who can give them 
ten curses for one, were thej to hold it for a da^ together. 

I have one half of the house to myself; and that the 
best ; for the great enjoy that least which costs them most : 
grandeur and use are two things : the common part is 
their's ; the state part is mine : and here I lord it, and 
7»ili lord it, as long as I please ; while the two pursy sisters, 
the old gouty brother, and the two musty nieces, are 
stired up in the other half, and dare not stir for fear oi 
meeting me : whom, (that's the jest of it,) they haxe for. 
bidden coming into their apartments, as I have them into 
mine. And so I hare them all prisoners, while I range 
about as I please. Pretty dogs and doggesses to quarrel 
and bark at me, and yet, whenever I appear, afraid to 
pop out bf their kennels ; or, if out before .they see me, at 
the sight of me run growling in again, with their flapt ears, 
their swiping dewlaps, and their quiTering tails curltflg 
itiwards. 

And here, while I ai^ thus worthily wa^g war with 
beetles, drones, wasps, and hornets, and am all on fire 
'WHh the rage of slighted lore, thou art regaling thyself 
With phlegm and rock-water, and art g^g on with thy 
reformation-scheme and thy exultations in my misfor- 
tunes ! 

The devil take thee for an insensible dough-baked 
Tarlet! I have no more patience with thee than with the 
lady; for thou knowest nothing either of love, or friend* 
ship, but art as unworfhy of the one, as incapable of the 
other ; else wouldst thou not rejoice, as thou dost under 
the grimace of pity ^ in my disappointments. 
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And thou art a pretty fellow, art thou not ? to engage 
to transcribe for her some parts of my letters written to 
thee . iu confidence ? Letters that thou shouldest sooner 
haye parted with thy cursed tongue, than have owned thou 
ever hadst received such : yet these are now to be com- 
municated to her 1 But I charge thee, and woe be to 
thee if it be too late ! that thou do not oblige her with a 
line of mine. 

If thou hast done it, the least yengeance I will take is 
to break through mtf honour given to thee not to visit her, 
as thou wilt have broken through thine to me, in commu- 
nicating letters written under the seal of friendship. 

I am now convinced, too sadly for my hopes, by her 
letter tjo my cousin Charlotte , that she is determined never 
to have me. 

Unprecedented wickedness^ she calls mine to her. But 
how does she know what love, in its flaming ardour, will 
stimulate men to do ? How does she know the requisite 
distinctions of the words she uses in this case ? — To think 
the worst^ and to be able to make comparisons in the^e 
very delicate situations, must she not be less delicate than 
I had imagined her to be ? — But she has heard that the devil 
is black ; and having a mind to make one of me, brays to. 
gether, in the mortar of her wild fancy, twenty chimney- 
sweepers, in order to make one sootier than ordinary rise 
out of the dirty mass. 

But what a whirlwind does she raise in my soul by her 
proud contempts of me ! Never, never, was mortal man's 
pride so mortified! How does she sink me, even in my 
own eyes ! — ^ Her heart sincerely repulses me, she says, 
^ for my meanness !' — Yet she intends to reap the benefit 
of what she calls so ! — Curse upon her haughtiness^ and 
her meanness^ at the same time ! — Her haughtiness to me, 
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and her meanness to her own relations ; more unworthj 
of kindred with her, than I can be, or I am mean indeed. 

Yet who but must admire, who but must adore her ; 
Oh! that cursed, cursed house! But for the women of 

that! — Then their d d potions ! But for those^ had 

her unimpaired intellects, and the majesty of her virtue^ 
.saved her, as once it did by hek* humble eloquence*, an. 
other time by her terrifying menaces against her own 
life f . 

Yet in both these to find her power oyer me. and my 
love for her, and to hate, to despise, and to refuse me ! — 
She might have done this with some show of justice, had 
the last-intended violation been perpetrated :~but to go 
away conqueress and triumphant in every light ! — Well 
may she despise me for suffering her to do so. 

She left me low and mean indeed ! — And the impressioa 
holds with her. — I could tear my flesh, that I gave her not 
cause — that I humbled her not indeed ; — or that I staid 
not in town to attend her motions instead of Lord M.'s, 
till I could have exalted myself, by giving to myself a 
wife superior to all trial, to all temptation. 

I will venture one more letter to her, however; and if 
that don't do, or procure me an answer, then will I en- 
deavour to see her, let what will be the consequence. If 
she %9k out of my way, I will do some noble mbqhef to the 
vixen girl whom she most loves, and then quit the king* 
dora for ever. 

And now, Jack, since thy hand is in at communicating 
the contents of private letters, tell her this, if thou wilt. 



• In the iire-scene, Vol. IV. Letter LIX. 
t Vol. VI. Letter XIII. in the pen-koife-scene. 
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And add to it, That if sh^ abandon mf, GOD will : and 
wbat then will bp tho fate of 

Her 

LOVELACE. 
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MK. I.OVELACE) TO JOHN BBL^AD, ESQ. 

[/» aoiaser /o Letter XXII. of this volume.'] 

Mpn^y, Aug. T. 
AND SO yon bare aqtnallj delirered to the fair implacable 
extracts of letters written in the confidence of friendship ! 
Take care — take care, Belford— I do indeed lo? e you 
better than I love any man in the world : but this is a 
very delicate point. The matter is grown rery serious to 
me. My heart is bent upon having her. And have her I 
will, though I marry her in the agonies of death. 

She is very earnest, yon say, that I will not offec to 
molest her. l%aty let me tell her, will absolutely depend 
upon herself, and the answer she returns, whether by pen 
and iok, or the contemptuous one of silence, which she 
bestowed upon my last four to her : and I will write it in 
such humble, and in such reasonable terms, that, if she be 
not a true Harlowe, she shall forgive me. But as to the 
executorship which she is for conferring upon theo — thou 
shalt not be her excutor : let me perish if thou sbalt. — 
Nor shall she die. Nobody shall be any thing, nobody 
shall dare to be any thing, to her, but I— thy happiness 
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is already too great, to be a4mitted daily to ber presenee ; 
to look upon her, to talk to her, to hear her talk, while | 
am forbid to eome within yiew of her window-*-What a 
reprobation is this, of the nan who was once more dear to ' 
her than all the meii in the world ! — And now to be a&le 
to look down upon ne, while her exalted head is hid from 
roe amoBg 4he stars, sometimes with scorn, at other times 
with pity ; I cannot bear it. 

This I tell thee, that if I have not success in my effort 
by letter, I will oyercome the creeping folly that has found 
its way to my heart, or I will tear it out in her presence, 
and thr4>w it at her's, that she may see how much more 
tender than her own that organ is, which she, and yon^ 
and every one else, have taken the liberty to caU cattous. 

Give notice to the people who live back and edge, and 
en either hand, of the cursed mother, to remove their best 
effects^ if I am rejected : for the first vengeance I shall 
take will be to set fire to that den of serpents. Nor wilt 
there be any fear of taking them when they are in any act 
that has the relUh of $alvatiQn in ity as Shiikspeare says 
— so that my revenge, if they perish in the flames I shall 
light np, will be complete as to them.j 
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MR* LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE. 

Monday, Aug, 7. 

JuiTTLE as I have reason to expect either your patient 
oar^ or forgiving heart, yet cannot I forbear to write to 
jou once more, (as a more pardonable intrusion, perhaps, 
than a visit would be,) to beg of you to put it in my 
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power to atone, as far as it is possible to atone, for the in* 1 
juries I hare done you. 

Yoar angelic purity, and my awakened conscience, are 
standing records of your exalted merit, and of my detest, 
able baseness : but your forgiveness will lay me under an 
eternal obligation to you. — Forgire me then, my dearest 
life, my earthly good, the visible anchor of my future 
hope ! — As you, (who believe you have something to be 
forgiven for,) hope for pardon yourself, forgive me, and 
Consent to meet me, upon your own conditions, and in 
whose company you please, at the holy altar, and to give 
yourself a title to the most repentant and affectionate heart 
that ever beat in a human bosom* 

But, perhaps, a time of probation may be required. It 
may be impossible for you, as well from indisposition as 
doubt y so soon to receive me to absolute favour as my 
heart wishes to be received. In this case, I will submit 
to your pleasure ; and there shall be no penance which 
you can impose that I will not cheerfully undergo, if yon 
will be pleased to give me hope that, after an expiation, 
suppose of months, wherein the regularity of my future 
life and actions shall convince you of my reformation,^ you 
will at last be mine. 

Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encouraging 
me in this conditional hope, if it must not be a still nearer 
hope, and a more generous encouragemi^nt. 

If you refuse me this, you will make me desperate. 
But even then I must, at all events, throw myself at your 
feet, that I may not charge myself with the omission of 
any earnest, any humble effort, to move you in my favour : 
for in YOU, Madam, in tour forgiveness ^ are centred 
my hopes as to both zcorlds: since to be reprobated finally 
by youy will leave me without expectation of mercy from 
above ! For I am now awakened enough to think that 
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to be forgi?en by injured innocents is necessary to the 
Divine pardon ; the Almighty putting into the power of 
such, (as is reasonable to believe,) the wretch who cause- 
lessly and capitally offends tiiem. And who can be en- 
titled to this power, if you are not ? 

Your cause, Madam, in a word, I look upon to be the 
cause of virtue^ and,-as such, the cause of God, And 'may 
I not expect that He will assert it in the perdition of a 
man, who has acted by a person of the most spotless pu« 
rity as I have done, if i/ou^ by rejecting me, show that I 
have offended beyond the possibility of forgireness. 

I do most solemnly assure you that no temporal or 
wordly views induce me to this earnest address. I de- 
serve not forgiveness from i/ou. Nor do my Lord M. 
and his sisters from me. I despise them from my heart 
for presuming to imagine that I will be contronled hy the 
prospect of any benefits in their power to confer. There' 
is not a person breathing, but yourself, who shall prescribe 
to me. Your whole conduct. Madam, has been so nobly 
principled, and your resentments are so admirably just,* 
that yon appear to me even in a divine light; and in ap 
infinitely more amiable one at the same time than you 
could have appeared in, had you not suffered the bar. 
barons wrongs, that now fill my mind with anguish and' 
horror at my own recollected villany to the most excellent 
of women. 

I repeat, ihit all I beg for the present is a few lines 
to guide my doubtful steps ; and, (if possible for you so' 
far to condescend,} to encourage me to hope that, if I 
can justify my present vows by my future conduct, I may 
he pejcmitted the honour to style myself ^ 

Eternally your's, 

R. LOVELACE. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

f 

MISS CLABISSA HARLOWJB, TO LORD H. AND TO THE 

LADIJ^ OF HIS HOUSE. 

[in reply to Miss Montague's of Aug. 7. See Letter 

XXXIII. of this volume.'] 

Toesday, A«i^ 8* 
£xccsE me, my good Lord, and my eyer-lumottred Ladiei^ 
from accepting of your noble quarterly bounty ; and albw 
me to return, with all grateful acknowledgment^ and 
true humility, the enclosed earnest of your goodness to 
me. Indeed I hate no need of the one, and cannot pos* 
sibly want the other : but, neverthelesa, have such a sense 
of your generous farour, that, to my last hoar, I shall 
have pleasure in contemplating upon it, aiid be jNroud oi 
the place I hold in the esteem of such venerable persons^ 
to whom I once had the ambition to hope to be related. 

But gWe me leaye to express my concern that yoa have 
banished your kinsman from your presence and &Tour: 
since now, perhaps, he will be under less restraint than 
ever ; and since I in particular, who had hoped by jowe 
influences to remain unmolested for the remainder of my 
days, may be again subjected to his persecutions. 

He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, offended 
against you^ as he has against mej and yet you could all 
very generously intercede for him with me : and shall I be 
very improper, if I desire, for my own peace-sake ; for 
the sake oi^ other poor creatures, who. may be still injured 
by him, if he \)e made quite desperate ; and for the sake 
of all your worthy family ; that you will extend to him 
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> 
that forgiTeBess whiqh you hope for from me f an4 this 
the rather, as I presume to think, that his daring and im^ 
petuous spirit will not he subdued by YiQlent methods | 
since I have no doubt that the gratifying of a present 
pfission will be always more preyalefit with him than anj 
future prospects, however unwarrantable the one, or be. 
neficial the other. 

Your resentments on my acpount are extremely gene« 
rous, as your goodness to me is truly noble : but I am not 
without hope that he will be properly affected by th^ 
erils he has made me suffer ; and thai, when I am laid 
low and forgotten, your whole honourable family will be 
enable to rejoice in his reformation ; a|td see many of those 
happy years togethei^, which, my good Lord, and mf 
4ear Ladies, you so kindly wish to 

Yoiir ever.gratefi;^! and obliged 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

HK* BELFOliD^ TO ROBERT LQVEIiACE^ BSQ. 

l^hnrsUay Nig(it, Aug. 10. 
Yoy hafo be^n inf<pvmed by TourTUle, how much BeU 
ton's illness and affairs have engaged m^y as welt as Mow. 
bray and him, since my former* J called al Smith's on 
Monday, ia my way to Epsom. 

The hidy was gone to chapel : but I had the satisfaction 
te hear she was not worse ; an4 left my cprnpHmenta, and 
aa inlimatioB that I should be ou;t of town for three or 
four days. 
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I refer myself to ToarTiUe, who will let 70a know the 
difficalty we had to drire out this meek mistress, and /m. 
gai manager, with her cubs, and to gire the poor fellow's 
sister possession for him of his own house ; he skulking 
mean while at an inn at Crojdon, too dispirited to appear 
in his own cause. 

But I must obserre that we were probably bat just in 
time to save the shattered remains of his fortune from this 
rapacious woman, and her accomplices : for, as he cannot 
life long, and she thinks so, we found she had certainly 
taken measures to set up a marriage, and keep possession 
of all for herself and her sons. 

Tour?i!le will tell you how I was forced to chastise the 
quondam hostler in her sight, before I could dri?e him 
out of the house. He had the insolence to lay liands on 
me : and I made him take but one step from the top to 
the bottom of aj>air of stairs. I thought his neck and all 
his bones had been broken. And then, he being carried 
out neck-and.heels, Thomasine thought fit to walk out 
after him. 

Charming consequences of keeping ; the state we hare 
been so fond of extolling ! — ^Whateyer it may be thought 
of in strong health, sickness and declining spirits in the 
keeper will bring him to see the difference. 

She should soon hare him, she told a confidant, in the 
«pace of six foot by five ; meaning his bed : and then she 
would let nobody come near him but whom she pleased. 
The ho^tler.fellow, I suppose, would then have been hit 
physician ; his will ready made for him ; and widows' 
weeds probably ready provided ; who knows, but she to 
appear in them in his own sight? as once I knew an in- 
stance in a wicked wife ; insulting a husband she hated, 
when she thought him past recovery: though it gave the 
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man sucb spirits, and such a turn^ that he got oTer it, and 
lived to see her in her cofiin, dressed out in the very weeds 
she had insulted him in. 

So much, for the present, for Belton and his Thomasine. 



I BEGIN to pity thee heartily, now I see thee in earnest 
in the fruitless loye thou expressest to this angel of a wo* 
man ; and the rather, as, say what thou wilt, it is impos- 
sible she should get oyer her illness, and her friends' im», 
placableness, of which she has had fresh instances, 

I hope thou art not indeed displeased with the extracts 
I have made from thy letters for her. The letting, her 
know the justice thou hast done to her virtue in them, is 
so much in favour of thy ingenuousness^ (a quality, let me 
repeat, that gives thee a superiority over common liber, 
tines,) that J think in my heart I was right ; though to any 
other woman,^ and to one who had not known the worst 
of thee that she could know, it might have been wrong. 

If the end will justify the means ^ it is plain, that I have 
done well with regard to ye both ; since I have made her 
easier, and thee appear in a better light to her, than other- 
wise thou wouldst have done. 

But if, nevertheless, thou art dissatisfied with my having 
obliged her in a point, which I acknowledge to he delicatCy 
Jet us canvas this matter at our first meeting : and then I 
will show thee what the extracts werej and what connec* 
tions I gave them in thy favour. 

But surely thou dost not pretend to say what I shall, 
or shall not do, as to the executorship. 

I am my own man, I hope. I think thou shouldst be 
glad to have the justification of her memory left to one, 
who, at the same time, thou mayest be assured, will 
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treat thee, and Oxy actions, 'with all the lenity the case 
will admit* 

I cannot help expressing my surprise at one instance of 
thy self-partiality ; and that is, where thou sayest she had 
need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herself from her friends, 
who knows not how so show any. 

Surely thou canst not think the cases alike — for she, as 
I understand, desires but a last blessing, and a last for. 
giyeness, for a fault in a manner involuntdry^ if a fault at 
all ; and does not so much as hope to be received ; thou, 
tobe forgiven premedffYa^ed wrongs, (which, nevertheless, 
she forgives, on condition to be no more molested by thee ;} 
and hopest to be received into favour^ and to make the 
finest jewel in the world thy absolute property in conse. 
qnence of that forgiveness. 

I will now briefly proceed to relate what has passed 
since my last, as to the excellent lady. By the account I 
shall give thee, thou wilt see that she has troubles enough 
upon her, all springing originally from thyself, without 
needing to add more to them by new vexations. And as 
long as thou cadst exert thyself so very cavalierly at M. 
Hall, where every one is thy prisoner, I see not but the 
bravery of thy spirit may be as well gratified in domineer- 
ing there over half a dozen persons of rank and distinction, 
as it could be over an helpless orphan, as I may call this 
lady, since she has not a single friend to stand by her, if I 
do not ; and who will think herself happy, if she can re. 
fage herself from thee, and from all the world, in the arms 
cf death. 

My last was dated on Saturday. 

On Sunday, in compliance' with her doctor^s advice, she 
took a little airing. Mrs. Lovick, and Mr, Smith and his 
wife, were with her. After being at Highgate chapel at 
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divine service, she treated them with a little repast ; and 
in the afternoon was at Islington church, in her way home; 
returning tolerably cheerful. 

She had received Several letters in my absence, as Mrs* 
Lovick acquainted me, besides your's. Your's, it seems, 
much distressed her ; but she ordered the messenger, who 
pressed for an answer, to be told that it did not require an 
immediate one. 

On Wednesday she received a letter from her uncle 
Harlowe% in answer to one she had written to her mother 
OD Saturday on her knees. It must be a very cruel one, 
Mrs. Lovick says, by the effects it had upon her : for, 
when she received it, she was intending to take an after- 
noon airing in a coach : but was throwa into so violent a 
fit of hysterics upon it, that she was forced to lie down ; 
and (being not recovered by it) to g^ to bed about eight 
o'clock. 

On Thursday morning she was up very early ; and had 
recourse to the Scriptures to calm her mind, as she told 
Mrs. Lovick : and, weak as she was, would go in a chair 
to Lincoln's.inn chapel, about eleven. She was brought 
home a little better ; and then sat down to write to her 
uncle. But was obliged to leave off several times— to 
struggle, as she told Mrs. Jx>vtck, for an* humble temper. 
^ My heart, said she to the good woman, is a proud heart, 
^ aad not jet, I find, enough mortified to my condition ; 
^ but, do what I can, will be for prescribing resenting 
^ things t6 my pen.' 

I arrived in town from Belton's this Thursday evening ; 
and went directly to Smith's, She was too ill to receive 
my visit. But, on sending up my compliments, she sent 
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me down word that she shoiild be glad to see me in the 
morning. 

Mrs. LoTick obliged me with the copy of a meditation 
collected by the lady from the Scriptures. She has entitled 
it Poor mortali the cause of their own misery; so en« 
titled, I presume, with intention to take off the edge of her 
repinings at hardships so disproportiohed to her faulty, 
were her fault even as great as she is inclined to think it 
We may see, by this, the method she takes to fortify her 
mind, atid to which she owes, in a great measure, the mag- 
nanimity with which she bears her undeserved persecutions, 

MEDITATION. 

Poor mortals the cause of their own misery. 

Say notthoUf it is through the Lord that I fell away ; 
for thou oughtest not to do the thing that he hateth. 

Say not thou, he hath caused me to err ; for he hath 
no need of the sinful man. 

He himself made man from the beginning ^ and left 
him in the hand of his own counsel; 

If thou wilt J to keep the commandments ^ and to perm 
form acceptable faithfulness. 

He hath set fire and water before thee : stretch forth 
thine hand to whether thou wilt. 

He hath commanded no man to do wickedly :- neither 
hath he given any man licence to sin, 

And nowy Lord^ what is my hope ? Truly my hope t> 
only in thee. 

Deliver me from all my offences : and make me not a 
rebuke unto the foolish. 

When thou with rebuke dost^chasten man for sin, 
thoumakest his beauty to consume away^ like as it were 
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a tnoih freiting a gatment: every man^ therefore^ is 
vanUy. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me ; for I 
am desolate and afflicted. 

The troubles of my heart are enlarged* bring 
thou me out of my distresses ! 



. Mrs. Smith gave me the following particulars of a coa. 
yersatioa that passed between herself and a young clergy- 
man, on Tuesday afternoon, who, as it appears, was em. 
ployed to make inquiries about the lady by her friends. 

tie came into the shop in a riding-habit, and asked for 
iome Spanish snuff; and finding only Mrs. Smith there, 
he desired to have a little talk with her in the back. 
shop. 

He beat about the bush in several distant questions, 
and at last began to talk more directly about Miss Har. 
lowe. 

He said he knew her before her /a//, [that was his im. 
pudent word ;] and gave the substance of the following 
account of her, as I collected it from Mrs. Smith: 

^ She was then, he said, the admiration and delight of 
eyery body : he lamented, with great solemnity, her 
backsliding ; another of his phrases. Mrs. Smith said, 
he w^ a fine scholar ; for he spoke several things she 
understood not ; and either in Latin or Greek, she 
could not tell which ; but was so good as to give her the 
English of them without asking. A fine thing, she said, 
for a scholar to be so condescending !' 
fie said, ^ Her going off with so vile a rake had given 
great scandal and offence to all the neighbouring ladies, 
as well as to her friends.' 

U« told Mrji. Smith ' how much she Msed to be followed 
yot. VII. h 
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by erery one^s eje, whenever she went abroad, or to 
church ; and praised and blessed by every tongue, a& 
she passed ; especially by the poor : that she gave the 
fashion to the fashionable, without seeming herself to 
intend it, or to know she did : that, however, it was 
pleasant to see ladies imitate her in dress and behaviour, 
who being unable to come up to her in grace and ease, 
exposed but their own affectation and awkwardness, at 
the time that they thought themselves secure of general 
approbation, because they wore the same things, and put 
them on in the same manner, that she did, who had every 
body's admiration ; little considering, that were her 
person like theirs^ or if she had had their defects, she 
would have brought up a very different fashion ; for 
that nature was her guide in every thing, and ease her 
study ; which, joined with a mingled dignity and con- 
descension in her air and manner, whether she received 
or paid a compliment) distinguished her above all her 
sex. 

' He spoke not, he said, his Qwn sentiments only on this 
oqcasion, but those of every body : for that the praises 
of Miss Clarissa Harlowe were such a favourite topic, 
that a person who could not speak well upon any other 
subject, was sure to speak well upon that ; because he 
could say nothing but what he had heard repeated and 
applauded twenty times over.' 
Hence it was, perhaps, that this novice accounted for 
the best things he said himself ; though I must own that 
the personal knowledge of the lady, which I am favoured 
with, made it easy to me to lick into shape what the good 
woman reported to me, as the character given her by the 
young Levite: For who, even now, in. her decline of 
health, sees not that all these attributes belong to her ? 
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I Suppose he has not beea long come from college, and 
BOW thinks he has nothing to do but to blaze away for a 
scholar among the ignorant ; as such young fellows are 
apt ijo think those who cannot cap verses with them, and tell 
us how an antient author expressed himself in Latin on a 
subject, upon which, however, they may know how, as 
well as that author, to express themselyes in English. 

Mrs. Smith was so taken with him, that she would fain 
have introduced him to the lady, not questioning but it 
would be Tery acceptable to her to see one who knew her 
and her friends so well. But this he declined for several 
reasons^ as he call them ; which he gave. One was, that 
persons of his cloth should be very cautious of the com- 
pany they were in^ especially where sex was concerned, 
and where a woman had slurred her reputation — [I wish 
I had been there when he gave himself these- airs.] An. 
other, that he was desired to inform himself of her present 
way of life, and who her visiters were ; for, as to the 
praises Mrs. Smith gave the lady, he hinted, that she seem- 
ed to be a good-natured woman, and might (though for 
the lady's sake he hoped not) be too partial and short, 
sighted to be trusted to, absolutely, in a concern of so high 
a nature as he intimated the task was which he had under- 
taken ; nodding out words of doubtful import, and as. 
suming airs of great significance (as I could gather) 
throughout the whole conversation. And when Mrs. 
Smith told him that the lady was in a very bad state of 
health, he gave a careless shrug — She may be very ill) says 
he : her disappointments must have touched her to the 
quick: but she is not bad enough, I dare say, yet, to atone 
for her very great lapse, and to expect to, be forgiven by 
those whom she has so much disgraced. 
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A starched, conceited coxcomb ! what would I give he 
had fallen in my way ! 

He departed, highly satisfied with himself, no doubt, 
and assured of Mrs. Smith's great opinion of his sagacity 
and learning : but bid her not say any thing to the lady 
about him or his inquiries. And I, for very ditferent 
reasons, enjoined the same thing. 

I am gtad, however, for her peace of mind's sake, that 
they begin to think it behoves them to inquire about her.* 



LETTER XXXIX. 



. MR. BELFORD9 TO UOBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday, Aug. 11. 

[Mr. Belford acquaints his friend with the generosity 
of Lord M. and the Ladies of his family ; and with the 
Lady's grateful sentiments upon the occasion. 

He says, that in hopes to avoid the pain of seeing him^ 
(Mr. Lovelace,) she intends to answer his letter of the 
7th, though much against her inclination.] 

OHEtook great notice,' says Mr. Belford, ^ of thatpas- 
•^ sage in your's, which makes necessary to the Divine 
> pardon, tlie forgiveness of a person causelessly injured. 

*• Her grandfather, 1 find, has enabled her at eighteen 
^ years of age to make her will, and to devise great part of 
' his estate to whom she pleases of the family, and the rest 
' out of it (if she die single) at her own discretion ; and 
^ this to create respect to her ! as he appreheuded tl^at 
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< she would be eiiTied : and she now resolfes to set about 

< making her will out of hand.' 

• « 

[Mr. Belford insists upon the promise he had made him, 

not ttf molest the Lady : and gives him the contents of 

her answer to Lord M. and the Ladies of his Lordship's 

• family, declining their generous offers. See Letter 

XXXVII. of this Tolame. 



^ 



LETTER LX. 



MISS CL. HARLOWE, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday, Aug. 11. 
It is a cruel alternative to be either forced to see you, or 
to write to you. But a will of my own has been long 
denied me ; and to avoid a greater evil, nay, now I may 
say, the greatest, I write. 

Were I capable of disguising or concealing my real sen. 
timents, I might safely, I dare say, give you (he remote 
hope you- request, and yet keep all my resolutions. But I 
most tell you. Sir, (it becomes my character to teil you,) 
that, were I to live more years than perhaps I mdy weeics, 
and there were not another man in the world, I could not, 
I would not, be your's. 

There is no met^it in performing a dufjf. 

Religion enjoins me not only to forgive injuries, but to 
return good for evil. It is all my consolation, and I bless 
God for giving me that, that I am now in such a state of 
mindy with regard to you, that I can cheerfully obey its 
dictates. And accordingly I tell you, that, wherever you 
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go, I wish you happy. And in this I mean to indade 
erery good wish. 

And now haTing, with great reluctance I own, complied 
with one of your compulsatory alternatiTes, I expect the 
fruits of it. 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



LETTER LXL 



MB. JOHN HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE. 

[/» answer to her^s to her mother. See Letter XXXIT. 
j^ of thii volume,'] 

Monday, Aug. 7. 

POOR UNORATBFULy NAUGHTY KINSWOMAN I 

X oua mother neither caring, nor being permitted^ to 
write, I am desired to set pen to paper, though I had re- 
solved against it. 

And so I am to tell yon, that your letters, joined to the 
occasion of them, almost break the hearts of us all. 

Were we sure you had seen your folly, and were trultf 
penitent, and, at the same time, that you were so yery ill 
as yon pretend, I know not what might be done for you. 
But we are all acquainted with your moving ways when 
you want to carry a point. 

Unhappy girl ! how miserable have you made us all ! 
We, who used to yisit with so much pleasure, now cannot 
endure to look upon one another. 

If you had not known, upon aniiundred occasions, how 
dear you once was to us^ you might judge of it now^ 
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were you to know how much your folly has unhinged 

us all.' 

Naughty, naughty girl ! You see the fruits of prefer, 
ing a rake and libertine to a man of sobriety and morals, 
against full warning, against better knowledge. And such 
a modest creature, too, as you were! How could you 
think of such an unworthy preference ? 

Your mother can^t ask, and your sister knows not in 
modesty hozo to ask ; and so 1 ask you, if you have any 
reason to think yourself with child by this yillain? — You 
must answer this, and answer it truly, before any thing 
can be resolved upon about you. 

You may well be touched with a deep remorse for your 
misdeeds. Gould I ever have thought that my doting.piece, 
as every one called you, would have done thus ? To be sure 
I loved you too well. But that is over now. Yet, though 
I will not pretend to answer for any body but myself, for 
my own part I say God forgive you ! and this is all from 

Your afflicted uncle, 

JOHN HARLOWE. 



The following Meditation was stitched to the bottom 
of this letter with black silk. 

MEDITATION. 

O that thou wouldst hide me in the grave ! that thou 
wouldst keep me secret^ till thy wratjh be past I 

Mj^ face is foul with weeping; and on mj^ eyeMd is 
the shadow of death* 

Mi/ friends scorn me; but my mine eye poureth 9ui 
tears unto God, 

A dreadful sound is in my ears ; in prosperity the 
destroyer came upon me ! 
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/ haoe sinned i what ihall I do unto ihee^ O thou Pre^ 
server of men I why hast thou set me as a mark against 
thee ; so that I am a burden to myself ! 

When I say my bed shall comfort me; my couch shall 
ease my complaint ; 

Then thou scarest me with dreams^ and terrijiest me 
through visions* 

So that my soul chooseth strangling^ and death rather 
than life. 

I loath it ! I would not live alwayl — Let me alone; 
for my days are vanity ! 

He hath made me a byejword of the people ; and 
aforetime 1 was as a tabret. 

My days are past ^ my purposes are broken eff^ evea 
the thoughts of my heart. 

When I looked for good^ then evil came unto me; and 
when I waited for light^ then came darkness. 

And where now is my hope f — 

Yet all the days of my appointed time will Iwait^tUl 
my change come. 



LETTER XLII. 



MISS CliABISSAHARLOWE, TO JOHN H'ARIiOWE, ESQ. 

HONOURED SIR, Thonday, Aii|;. 10. 

It was an act of charity I begged: only for a last bless- 
ing, that I might die in peace. I ask not to be receired 
again, as my severe sister [Oh ! that I had not written to 
her !] is pleased to say, is my Tiew. Let that grace be de« 
nied me when I do. 
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I could not look forward to my last scene with comfort, 
without seeking, at least, to obtain the blessing I petitioned 
for ; and that with a contrition so deep, that 1 deserved 
not, .were it known, to be turned over from the tender 
nature of a mother, to the upbraiding pen of an uncle! 
and to be wounded by a cruel question, put bj him in a 
shocking manner : and which a little, a very little time, 

will better answer than I can: for I am not either 

«■ » 

a hardened or shameless creature : if I were, I should 
not haye been so solicitous to obtain, the favour I sued 
for. 

And permit me to say that I asked it as well for my 
father and mother's sake, as for my own ; for I am sure 
the^ at least will be uneasy, after I am gone, that they re. 
fused it to me. 

I should still be glad to have theirs, and your*s, Sir, and 
all your blessings, and your prayers : but, denied in such 
a manner, I will not presume again to ask it : relying en- 
tirely on the Almighty's ; which is never denied, when sup. 
plicated for with such true penitence as I hope mine is. 

God preserve my dear uncle, and all my honoured 
friends! prays 

Your unhappy 

CLARISSA HARLOWG. 
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LETTER XLIir. 

MI8S HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HAIILOWE. 

Yannoath, Isle of Wi^t, Moadayy Aag. 7. 

MT DEAREST CREATURE, 

X CAN write but just itow a few lines. I cannot tell how 
to bear the sound of that Mr. Belford for your executor, 
cogent as your reasons for that measure are : and yet I am 
firmly of opiDioD, that none of your relations should be 
named for the trust. But I dwell the less upon this sub. 
ject, as I hope (and cannot bear to apprehend the contrary) 
that you will still live many, many years. 

Mr. Hickman, indeed, speaks Tery handsomely of Mr; 
Belford. But he, poor man ! has not much penetration. 
— If he had, he would hardly think so well of me as he 
does. 

I haye a particular opportunity of sending this by a 
friend of my aunt Harman's ; who is ready to set out for 
London, (and this occasions my hurry,) and is to return 
out of hand. I expect, therefore, by him a large packet 
from you ; and hope and long for news of your amended 
healths which Hearen grant to the prayers of 

Your erer-aflfectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

AIISS CLARISSA HARLOWE^ TO MISS HOWE. 

Friday, Ang. 11. 
J. WILL send jou a large packet, as ypu desire and ex- 
pect ; since I can do it by so safe a conveyance : but not 
all that is come to my hand — for I must own that my friends 
are very severe ; too severe for any body, who loves them 
not, to see their letters. You, my dear, would not call 
them my friends^ you said, long ago ; but my relations : 

indeed I cannot call them my relations, I think ! But 

I am ill ; and therefore perhaps more peevish than I should 
be. It is difficult to go out of ourselves to give a judg- 
ment against ourselves; and yety oftentimes, to pass ^Ljust 
judgment, we ought* 

I thought I should alarm you in the choice of my exe. 
cutor. But the sad necessity I am reduced to must excuse 
me. 

I shall not repeat any thing I have said before on that 
subject : but if your objections will not be answered to 
your satisfaction by the papers and letters I shall enclose, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I must think myself in another 
instance unhappy ; since I am engaged too far (and with 
my own judgment too) to recede. 

As Mr. Belford has transcribed for me, in confidence, 
from his friend's letters, the passages which accompany 
thb, I must insist that you suffer no soul but yourself to 
peruse them ; and that you return them by the very first 
opportunity ; that so no use may be made of them that 
may do hurt either to the original writer or to the commu. 
nicator. You'll observe I am bound by promise to this 
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eare. If through my means anj mischief should arise, 
between this humane and that inhuman libertine, I should 
think myself utterly inexcusable. 

I subjoin a list of the papers or letters I shall enclose. 
You must return them all when perused*. 

I am very much tired and fatigued — with — I don't know 
what — with writing, I think — but most with myself, and 
with a situation I cannot help aspiring to get out of, and 
aboTe ! 

O my dear, the world we live in is a sad, a very sad 
world ! ■ While under our parents protecting wings, 
we know nothing at all of it. Book.learaed and a scrib. 
bier, and looking at people as I saw them as Tisiters or yi. 
siting, I thought I knew a great deal of it. Pitiable ig. 
norance ! — Alas ! I knew nothing at all ! 



♦ 1. A letter from Miss jMontagQe, dated Au^, l. 

2. A copy of ray answer A„g; 3, 

3. Mr. Belford'8 Letter to me, which will fhow 

you what my request was to him, and hu 
compliance with it ; and the desired extracts 
from his friend's letters Ang. S 4. 

4. A copy of my answer, witli thanks; and re- 

questing him to undertake the executorship Aug. 4. 

5. JVIr. Belford's acceptance of the trust Aug. 4. 

6. Miss Montague's letter, with a generous offer 

from Lord M. and the Ladies of that family Aug. T. 

7. Mr. Lovelace's to me .... Xne, 7. 

8. Copy of mine to Miss Montague, in answer to 

her*s of the day before Aug. 8. 

9. Copy of my answer to Mr. Lovelace Aug. 11. 

You will see by these several Letters, written and received in so 

little a space of time, (to say nothing of what I have received and 
written which I camiot show you,) bow little opportunity or leuvre 
I ran have for wrttiog my own stoiy. 
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With zealous wishes for your happtaess, and the happi* 
ness of everj one dear to you, I am, and will eyer be, 

Your gratefuiIy«affectionate 

CL. HARI4OWS. 



LETTER XLV, 



MR. ANTONY HARLOWE^ TO MISS CL. HARLOWB. 

[/» reply to herU to her uncle Harlowe^ of Thursday^ 

Aug. 10.] 

UNHAPPY girl! kag.xt, 

Aa your uncle Harlowe chooses not to answer your pert 
letter to him ; and as mine, written to you before*, was 
written as if it were in the spirit of prophecy, as yon have 
found to your sorrow ; and as you are now making your- 
self worse than you are in your health, and better than you 
are in your penitence, as we are very xsell assured^ in 
order to move compassion ; which you do not deserve, 
having, had so much warning : for^all these reasons, I take 
up my pen once more ; though I had told your brother^ 
tit his going to Edinburgh^ that I would not write to 
you, even wcto yuu to write to me, without letting hhn 
know. So indeed had Ke all; for he prognosticated 
what would happen, as to your applying to us, when you 
knew not how to help it. 

Brother John has hurt your niceuuss, it seems, by asking 
you a plain question, which your mother's heart is too 
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* Sm Vol. I. Letter XXXII. 
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full of grief to let her ask ; and modesty will not let your 
sister ask ; though but the consequence of your actions^ 
and yet it must be answered, before you'll obtain from 
your father and mother, and us, the notice you hope for, 
I can tell you that. 

You lired sereral guilty weeks with one of the Tilest fel. 
lows that eyer drew breath, at bed, as well as board, do 
doubt, (for is not his character known ?) and pray don't 
be ashamed to be asked after what may naturally come of 
such free living. This modesty indeed would haye become 
you for eighteen years of your life — ^you'll be pleased to 
mark that— but makes no good figure compared with your 
behariour since the beginning of April last. So pray don't 
take it up, and wipe your mouth upon it, as if nothing had 
happened. 

But, may be, I likewise am too shocking to your nice, 
ness ! — O girl, girl ! your modesty had better been sho¥m 
at the right time and place ! — Erery body but you belieyed 
what the rake was : but you would believe nothing bad of 
him — What think you now ? 

Your folly has ruined all our peace. And who knows 
where it may jet end ? — Your poor father but yesterday 
showed me this text : With bitter grief he showed it me, 
poor man ! and do you lay it to your heart : 

^ A father waketh for his daughter, when no man 
^ knoweth ; and the care for her taketh away hb sleep — 

< When she is young, lest she pass away the flower of her 
^ age — [_and^ou know what proposals were made to you 
' at different times,'\ And, being married, lest she should 

< be hated. In her yirginity, lest she should be defiled, and 

< gotten with child in her father's house — \I don'^t make 
^ the wordSy mind that»'\ And, haying an husband, lest 

< she should misbehaye herself.' And what follows f 
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< Ke^p a siire watch OTer a shameless daughter — tfei no 
* watch could hold you /] lest she make thee a laughing 

< stock to thine enemies — [as you have made us all to 

< this cursed Lovelace^ and a bye. word in the citj) and 
^ a, reproach among the people, and make thee ashamed 
' before the multitude.' Ecclus, xlii* 9, 10, &c. 

Now will you wish you had not written pertly. Your 
sister's seTerities ! — Never, girl, say that is severe that is 
deserved. You know the meaning of words. No body 
better. Would to the Lord you had acted up but to one 
half of what you know ! then had we not been disappointed 
and grieved, as we all have been : and nobody more than 
him who was 

Your loving uncle, 

ANTONY HARLOWE. 

This will be with you to-morrow. Perhaps you may be 
suffered to hare some part of your estate, after you have 
smarted a little more* Your, pertly. answered unde 
John, who is your trustee, will not have 'Vou be destl. 
tute. But we hope all is not true that we \ear ofyou* 
-.-Only take care, I advise you, that, bad as you have 
acted, you act not still worse, if it be possible to act 
worse. Improve upon the hint. 
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LETTER XLVI- 

MISS CL* HARLOWE, TO AMTOiNY HARLOWE, ESQ* 

HONODBED SIR, Sunday, Aug. 13. 

1 AM very sorry for my pert letter to my uacle llarlowe. 
Yet I did not intend it to be pert. People new to mis- 
fortune may be too easily moved to impatience. 

The fall of a regular person, no doubt, is dreadful and 
inexcusable. It is like the sin of apostacy. Would to 
Heaven, however, that I had had the circumstances of 
mine inquired into ! 

If, Sir, I make myself worse than I am in my health, 
and better than I am in my penitence, it is fit I should be 
punished for my double dissimulation : and you have the 
pleasur^e x>f being one of my punishers. My sincerity ia 
both respects will, however, be best justified by the event. 
To th€U I refeir. — May Ht>aven give you always as much 
comfort in reflecfiug upon the reprobation I have met with, 
as you seem to have pleasure in mortifying a poor crea. 
ture, extremeljf mortified ; and that from a right sense^ as 
she presumes to hope, of her own fault ! 

What you have heard of me I cannot telL When the 
nearest and dearest relations give up an unhappy wretch. 
It is not to be wondered at that those who are noi related 
to her are ready to take up and propagate slanders against 
her. Yet I think I may defy calumny itself, and (ex« 
cepting the fatal, though involuntary step. of April 10) 
wrap myself in my own innocence, and be easy. I thank 
you, Sir, nevertheless, for your caution^ mean it what it 
will. 

As to the question required of me to answer, and which 
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is allowed to be too shocluog either for a mother to put to 
a daughter, or a sister to a sister ; and which^ however^ 
^ou say I must answer; — O Sir ! — And must I answer 2 
— This then be my answer : — ^ A little time^ a much lesB 
^ time than is imagined, will afford a more satisfactory aou 
^ swer to my whole family, and even to my brother and 
^ sister J than I can give in words.' 

Nevertheless, be pleased to let it be remembered, that I 
did not petition for a restoration to favour. I could not 
hope for that* Nor yet to be put in possession of any 
part of my own estate. Nor even for means of necessary 
subsistence £rom the produce of that estate-— but only for 
a blessing ; for a last blessing ! 

And this I will farther add, because it is true^ that I 
have no wilful crime to charge against myself : no free 
liTing at bed and at board, as you phrase it ! 

, Why, why, Sir, were not other inquiries made of me^ 
as well as this, shocking one ?— -inquiries that modesty 
would have permitted a mother or a sister to make ; and 
which, if I may be excused te say so, would hare been 
still less improper, and more charitable, to have been made 
by uncles y (were the mother /ordtJdeit, or the sister not 
inclinedy to make them,) than those they hare made. 

Although my humble application has brought upon me so 
much severe reproach, I repent not that I have written to my 
mother, (although I cannot but wish that I had not written 
to my sister;) because I have satisfied a dutiful conscious- 
ness by tt, however unanswered by the wished-for success* 
Nevertheless, I cannot help saying, that mine is indeed a 
hard fate, that I cannot beg pardon for my capital errors 
virithout doing it in such terms as shall be an aggr^avation 
of the offence. 

But I had best leave off, lest, as my full mind, I find, is 

VOL.YII. M 
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rising to my pen, I have other pardons to beg as I mnltipljr 
lines, where none at all wilF be giren. 
'^ God Almighty bless, ^preserre, and comfort my dear 
sorrowing and grievously offended father and mother !-« 
and continue in honour, farour, and merit, my happy 
sister! — May God forgive my brother, and protect him 
from the violence of his own temper, as well as from the 
destroyer of his sister's honour !— And may you, my dear 
uncle, and your no less now than ever dear brother, my 
second papa, as he used to bid me call him, be blessed and 
happy in them, and in each other ! — ^And, in order to this^ 
may you all speedily banish from your remembrance, for 
ever, 

The unhappy 

CLARISSA HARLOWE I 



LETTER XLVII. 



MRS. NORTON^ TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Mooday, Aug. 14. * 

^LL your friends here, my dear young lady, now seem 
let upon proposing to you to go to one of the plan tat ions« 
This, I believe, is owing to some misrepresentations of 
Mr. Brand ; from whom they have received a letter. 

I wish, with all my heart, that you could, consistently 
with your own notions of honour, yield to the pressing re« 
quests of all Mr. Lovelace's family in his behalf. This, I 
think, would stop every mouth; and, in time, reconcile 
#ery body to you. For your own friends will not believe 
that he is in earnest to marry you; and the hatred be* 
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tWeen the families is sacb, that they will not condescend 
to inform themselyes better ; nor would belieye hiniy if hef 
were erer so solemnly to avow that he is. 

I should be very glad to have in readiness, upon occasion, 
some brief particulars of your sad story under your own 
hand* But let me tell you, at the same time, that no mis. 
representations, nor even your ov^n confession, shall lessen 
my opinion either of your piety, or of your prudence in 
essential points ; because I know it was always your hum^ 
ble way to make light faults heavy against yourself: and 
well might you, my dearest young lady, aggravate your own^ 
failings, who have ever had so few ; and those few so slight, 
that your ingenuousness has turned most ef them into ex- 
cellencies. 

Nevertheless, let me advise you, my dear Miss Clary^ 
to distountenance any visits^ which. With the censorious, 
may affect your character. As that has not hitherto suf. 
fered by your wilful default, I hope you will not, in a 
desponding negligence (satisfying youfself with a con* 
sciousness of your own innocence) permit it to suffer. 
Difficult situations, you know, my dear young lady, are 
the tests not only of prudence but of virtue. 

I think, I must own to you, that, since Mr. Brand's, 
letter has been received, I have a renewed prohibition to 
attend you. However, if you will give me leave, that ' 
shall not detain me from you. Nor would I stay for that 
leave, if I were not in hopes that^ in this critical situation^ 
I may be able to do you service here.- 

I have often had messages and inquiries after your health 
from the truly. reverend Dr. Lewen, who has always ex* 
pressed, and still expresses, infinite concern for you. He 
•ntir«Iy dijuipproTes of the measures of the family with re« 
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garil to you. He is too much indisposed id go abroad^ 
But, were he in good health, he would not, aa I undierstaQd} 
Tisit at Harlowe.place; having some time since been nn. 
handsomely treated hy yonr brother, on Ms offering to 
mediate for you with your family. 



I AM just now informed that yonr consia Morden is ar. 
riyed in England. He is at Canterbury, it seems, looking 
after some concerns he has there ; and is soon expected in 
these parts. Who knows what may arise from his arrival* 
God be with yon, my dearest Miss Clary, and be your 
comforter and sustainer. And never fear bnt He will ; for 
I am sure, I am lery sure, that you put your whole trust 
in Him. 

And what, after all, is this world, on which we so much 
depend for durable good, poor creatures that we are !**- 
When all the joys of it, and (what is a balancing comfort) 
all the troubles of it, are but momentary, and vanish like 
a morning dream! 

And be this remembered, my dearest young lady, that 
worldly joy claims no kindred with the joys we are bid to 
aspire after. These latter we must be fitted for by afi^tion 
and disappointment. You are therefore in the direct road 
to glory, however thorny the path you are in. And I had 
almost said, that it depends upon yourself, by your pa* 
tience, and by your resignedness to the dispeosation, (God 
enabling you, who never fails the true penitent, and sin* 
cere invoker,) to be an heir of a blessed immortality. 

But this glory, I humbly pray, that you may not be 
permitted to enter into, ripe as you are so soon likely to 
be for it, till, with your gentle hand, (a pleasure I havo so 
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often, as yoa know, promised to mjself,) you have.closed 
the eyes of 

Your maternally-affectionate 

JUDITH NORTON. 



LETTER XLVIII. 



MISS CLARISSA UARLOWE, TO MRS. NORTON. 

Thursday, Aug. 37. 
What Mr. Brand, or any body, can have written or said 
to my prejudice, I cannot imagine ; and yet some evil 
reports have gone out against me ; as I find by some hints 
in a Tery severe letter written to me by my uncle Antony. 
Such a letter as I believe was never written to any poor 
creatnre, who, by ill health of body, as well as of mind, 
was before tottering on the brink of the grave. But my 
friends may possibly be better justified than the reporters 
— ^For who know^ what they may have heard ? 

You give me a kind caution, which seems to imply more 
than you express, when you advise me against countenan. 
cing visiters that may discredit me. You should, in so 
tender a point, my dear Mrs. Norton, have spoken quite 
out. Surely, I have had afilictions enow to strengthen my ^ 
mind, and to enable it to bear the worst that can now 
happen. But I will not puzzle myself by conjectural 
evils; as I migkt perhaps do, if I had not enow that were 
certain. I shall hear all, when it is thought proper that I 
should. Mean time, let me say, for your satisfaction, that 
I know not that I have any thing criminal or disreputable 
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to answer for either in word or deed^ since the fatal lOth 
of April last. 

You desire an account of what passes between me and 

• my friends ; and also particulars or brief heads of my sad 

story, in order to serve me as occasions shall offer. My 

dear good Mrs. Norton, you shall have a whole packet of 

papers, which I have sent to my Miss Howe, when she re« 

turns them ; and jou shall have likewise another packet, 

(and that with this letter,) which I cannot at present think 

of sending to that dear friend for the sake of my own rela^ 

iions ^ whom, without seeing that packet, she is but too 

ready to censure heayily. From these you will be able to 

collect a great deal of my story. But for what is previous 

to these papers, and which more particqlariy i^j^lates to 

what I have suffered from Mr. Lovelace, you must have 

\.iiiihK^"'*':..:^ patience; for at present I have neither head nqr heart'for 

' ^ such subjects. The papers I send you with this will be 

those mentioned in the margin*. You must restore them 
to me as soon as perused ; and upon your honour make no 
use of them, or of any intelligence you have from me, but 
by my previous consent. 

These communications you must not, my good Mr$. 
Norton, look upon as appeals against my relations. On 



* 1. A copy of mine to my sister, begging off 

my ^tlier'i malediction • • dated Jnly 21. 

% My lister's answer « . • dated Jaly 27. 

5. Copy of my second letter to my sbter . . dated July S9. 

4. My sister's aii9wer dated Aug. 3. 

5. Copy of my liCtter to my mother • . • • dated Aug. 5. 

6. My uncle Harlowe's letter dated Ang. 7. 

7. Copy of my answer to it . . . ; dated the 10th. 

8. Letter from my uncle Antony ...••. dated the 12th. 

9. And lastly, the copy of my answer to it • dated the IStlk 
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the conttary, I am heartily sorry that they have incurred 
the displeasare of so excellent a divine as Dr. Lewen. But 
you desire to have every thing before you : and I think 
you ought ; for who knows, as you say, but you may be 
applied to at last to administer comfort from their conceding 
hearts, to one that wants it ; and who sometimes, judging by 
what she knows of her own heart, thinks herself entitled to it? 
' I know that I have a most indulgent and sweet-tempered 
mother;, but,' having to deal with violent spirits, she has 
too often forfeited that peace of mind which she so much 
prefers, by her oyer concern to preserve it. 

I am sure she would not have turned me oyer for an an. 
swer to a letter written wjth so contrite and fervent a spi. 
rit, as was mine to her, to a masculine spirit, had she been 
left to herself. 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton, might not, think you, th« 
revered lady have favoured me with one pr/oa/e line ? 
If not, might not tfou have written by her order, or con. 
niyance, one softening, one motherly line, when she s^w 
her poor girl, whom once she 'dearly loved, borne so hard 
upon? 

O no, she might not ! —because l^er heart, to be sure, is 
in their measures ! — ^anl if she think them right, perhaps 
they must be right! — at least, knowing only what thei^ 
know, they must ! — and yet they might know allj if they 
would !—and possibly, in their own good time, they think 
to make proper inquiry. — My application was made to 
them but lately r^Yet how deeply will it afflict them, if 
their time should be out of time I 

When you have before you the letters I have sent to 
Miss Howe, you will see that Lord M. and the Ladies of 
his family, jealous as they are of the honour oi their house ^ 
(to express myself in their language,) think b«tte^ of me 
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than my own relations do. You will see tn iostance of 
their generosity to me, wiiich at the time extremely affected 
me, and indeed still affects me. Unhappy man! gay, in. 
considerate, and cruel ! what has been his gain by malilfig 
unhappy a creature who hoped to make him happy ! and 
who was determined to deserve the loye of all to whom he 
is related 1 — Poor man ! — bnt you will mistake a compas- 
sionate and placable nature for love ! — he took care, great 
care, that I should rein.in betimes any passion that I might 
hare had for him, had he known how to be but commonly 
grateful or generous !— But the Almighty knows what is 
best for his poor creatures. 

Some of the letters in the same packet will also let you 
into the knowledge of a strange step which I have taken, 
(strange you will think it); and, at the same time, gire 
you mj reasons for taking it^. 

It must be expected, that situations uncommonly diffi« 
cult will make necessary some extraordinary steps, which, 
but for those situations, would be hardly excusable. It 
wiU be very happy indeed, and somewhat wonderful, if all 
the measures I haye been driyen to take should be right. 
A pure intention, Toid of all undutiful resentment, is what 
must b6 my"*consolation, whatever others may think of 
those measures, when they come to know them : which, 
however, will hardly be till it is out of my power to justify 
them, or to answer for myself. 

I am glad to hear of my cousin Morden's safe arrival. 
I should wish to see him methinks : but I am afraid that 
he will sail with the stream ; as it must be expected, that 
he will hear what they have to say first. — But what I most 
fear is, that he will take upon himself to' avenge roe. Ra. 



*^ She means that of makiog BIr. Belford her executor. 
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tber than he should do so, I would haye him look upon me 
as a creature utterly unworthy of his {Concern ; at least of 
his vindictive concern. 

How soothing to the wounded heart erf your Clarissa^ 
how balmy are the assurances of your continued love and 
fayoor;— love me, my dear mamma Norton, continue to 
loTO me, to the end ! — I now think that I teay, without 
presumption, promise to deserve your love to the end. 
And, when I am gone, cherish my memory in your worthy 
heart ; for in so doing you will cherish the memory of one 
who loves and honours you more than she can express. 

But when I am no more, get over, I charge you, as soon 
as you can, the smarting pangs of grief that will attend a 
recent loss ; and let all be early turned into that sweetly 
melancholy regard to memory, which, engaging us to 
forget all faults, and to remember nothing but wl^rt was 
thought amiable, gives more pleasure than p^in to survi- 
vors — especially if they ^can comfort themselves with the 
humble hope, that the Divine mercy has taken the dear de. 
parted to itself. 

And what is the ispace of time to look backward upon, 
between an early departure and the longest survivance !— * 
and what the consolation attending the sweet hope of 
meeting again, never more to be separated, never more to 
be pained, grieved, or aspersed ; — but mu'tually blessing, 
and being blessed, to all eternity ! 

In the contemplation of this happy state, in which I 
hope, in God's good time, to rejoice with you, my beloved 
Mrs. Norton, and also with my dear relations, all recon* 
ciled to, and blessing the child against whom they are now 
so much incensed, I conclude myself 

Your ever dutiful and affectionate 

CLAiaSSA HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

MB. LOYELAOEy TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sunday, Aug. 13. 
I ^don't know what a devil ails me; bnt I never was so 
much indisposed in my life. At first, I thought some of 
my blessed relations here had got a dose administered to 
me, in order to get the whole house to themselves. But, 
as I am the hopes of the family, I bellere they would not 
be so wicked. 

I must lay down my pen. I cannot write with any 
spirit at all. What a plague can be the matter with me ! 



LoBp M. paid me just now a cursed gloomy visit, to ask 
how I do after bleeding. His sisters both drove away yes- 
terday, God be thanked. But they asked not my leave; 
and hardly bid me good«bye. My Lord was more tender, 
and more dutiful, than I expected. Men are less unfor. 
giving than women. I have reason to say so, I am sure. 
For, besides implacable Miss Harlowe, and the old Ladles, 
the two Montague apes han't been near me yeU 



Neither eat, drink, nor sleep !-— a piteous case, Jack ! 
If I should die like a fool now, people would say Miss 
Harlowe had broken my heart. — That she vexei me to the 
heart, is certain. . 

Confounded squeamish ! I would fain write it off. Bnt 
must lay down my pen again. It won't do. Poor Love- 
lace !-— -What a devil ails thee ? 



Well, but now let's try for't— Hoy— Hoy— H07 ! 
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Confound me for a gaping puppy^ how I yawn!— Where 
shall I begin ? at « thy executorship— thou shalt haye a 
double office of it : for I really think thou mayst send jne 
a coffin and a shroud.. I shall be ready for them by the 
time they can come down. 

What a little fool is this Miss Harlowe ! I warrant she'll 
now repent that she refused me. Such a lovely young 
widow — What a charming widow would she have made ! 
how would she have adorned the weeds ! to be a widow in 
the first twelve months is one of the greatest felicities that 
can befal a fine woman. Such pretty employment in new 
dismalsj when she had hardly worn round her blazing 
joyfuls ! Such lights, and such shades ! how would they 
pet off one another, and be adorned by the wearer l-^ 

Go to the devil !-^I will write ! — Can I do any thing 
else? 

They would not have me write, Belford. — I must be ill 
indeed, when I can't write. — 



But thou seemest nettled, Jack \ Is It because I was 
stung ? It is not for two friei^ds, any more than for man 
and wife, to be put of patience at one time. — What must 
be the consequence if they are ? — I am in no fighting mood 
just now : but as patient and passive as the chickens 
that are brought me in broth — for I am come to that 
already. 

But I can tell thee, for all this, be thi/ own man, if thou 
"^ilt, as to the executorship, I will never suffer thee to ex« 
pose my letters. They are too ingenuous by half to be 
seen. And 1 absolutely insist upon it, that, on receipt of 
this, thou burn them all. 

I will never forgive thee that impudent and unfriendly 

reflection, of my cavaliering it here over half a dozes 

1 
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persons of distinction : remember, too, thy words poor 
helpless oy]iAa»-*-these reflections are too serioas, and 
thou art also too serious, for me to let these things go off as 
jesting ; notwithstanding the Roman style* is preserved ; 
and, indeed, but just preserred. But my soul. Jack, if I 
liad not been taken thus egregioiisly cropsick, I would 
iiftTe been up with thee, and the lady too, before now. 

But write on, however : and send roe copies, if thou 
canst, of all that passes between our Charlotte and Miss 
Barlowe. I'll take no notice of what thou coinniunicatest 
of that sort. I like not i^e people here the worse for their 
generous offer to -the lady. But you see she is as proud 
as implacable. There's no obliging Jier. She'd rather 
sell her clothes than be beholden to any body, although 
she would oblige by permitting the obligation. 

O Lord i O Lord !— Mortal ill !— Adieu, Jack ! 



I WAS forced to leave off, I was so ill, at this place. 
And what dost think ! why Lord M. brought the parson 
of the parish to pray by me ; for his chaplain is at Oxford. 
I was lain down in my night-gown over my waistcoat, and 
in a doze : and, when I opened my eyes, who should I 
see, but the parson kneeling on one side the bed ; Lord 
M* on the other ; Mrs. Greme, who had been sent for to 
tend me, as they call it, at the feet ? God be thanked, my 
Lord, said I in an ecstasy !~Where's Miss ?— for 1 sup. 
posed they were going to marry me. 

They thought me delirious, at first ; and prayed louder 
and louder. 

This roused me : off the bed I started ; slid my feet into 



* For what the^e gentlemen mean by the Romaa style, see Vol I. 
page 215, in the note. 
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my slippers ; p«t mjr hand in my wabtcoat podoeti and 
pulled out thy letter with my b^ved's meditation i» it's 
My Lord, Dr. Wi^^ Mrs. Greme, yon have tiloiight mt 
a very wicked fellow: but, see ! I can read yon as good 
48 you can read mew 

They stared at Okie another, I g^^ and-read, Poos 
mo— or — talfl the can^-o — ause of theic awi|r-»-thiiir owa 
mis^ser^ry. 

It is as suitable to my case, as to ihe^ lady's, as thou^lt 
observe, if thou readest it again*. At the passage wh»M 
it is said. That when a man is chwtened for tin^ Ma 
beauty consume aut^^ I stept to the glass : A poor figure^ 
by Jupiter, cried I !— And they all 'praised and admhed 
me; lifted up their hands and their eyes; and the doctor 
said, he always thought it impossible, that a man of my 
sense could be so wild as the world said I was. My Lord 
chuckled for joy ; congratulated me ; and, thank my dear 
Miss Harlowe, I got high reputation among good, bad^ 
and indifferent. In short, I have established myself for 
ever with all here. — But, O Belford, even this will not do! 
— I must leave off again. 

A VISIT from the Montague sisters, led in by the hob^ 
bling Peer, to congratulate my amendment and reforma* 
tion both in one. What a lucky event this illness with 
this meditation in my pocket ; for we were all to pieces 
before ! Thus, when a boy, have I joined with a crowd 
coming out of church, and have been thought to have been 
there myself. 

I am incensed at the insolence of the young Levite, Thoa 
wilt highly oblige me, if thou 'It find him out, and send me 
his ears in the next letter. 

* See Letter XXX» ef thi* voIook. 
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My beloved mistakes me, if she thinks I proposed hef 
writing to me as an alternative that should dispense-with 
my attendance upon her. That it shall not do, nor did I 
intend it should, unless she had pleased me better in the 
contents of her letter than she has done. Bid her read^' 
again. I gave no such hopes. I would have been with 
her in spite of yon both, by to.morrow, at farthest, had I 
not been laid by the heels thus, like a helpless miscreant. 

But 1 grow better and better every hour, / say : the 
doctor says not : but I am sure 1 know best : and I will 
soon be in London, depend on^t. But say nothing of this 
to my dear, cruel, and implacable Miss Harlowe. 

A— dieu — ^u, Ja — aack — What a gaping puppy (yaw— n! 
yaw — ^n! yaw— n!) 

Thy 

LOVELACE! 



eaz 



LETTER L\ 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE^ ESQ, 

Monday, Aug 14. 
1 AM extremely conderned for thy illness. I should be 
Tery sorry to lose thee. Yet, if thou diest so soon, I 
could wish, from my soul, it had been before the begin, 
ning of last A pril : and this as well for thy sake, as for the 
sake of the most excellent woman in the world : for then 
thou wouldst not -have had the most crying sin of thy life 
to answer for. 

I was told on Saturday that thou wert very much out' 
of order; and this made me forbear writing tiU I heard 
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farther, Harry, on this return from thee, confirmed the 
bad way thou art in. But I hope Lord M, in his un^ 
merited tenderness for thee, thinks the worst of thee* 
What can it be, fiob. ? A violent fever, they say ; but at* 
tended with odd and severe symptoms. 

I will not trouble thee in the way thou art in, with what 
passes here with Miss Harlowe. I wish thy repentance aa 
swift as thy illness ; and as efficacious, if thou diest ; for 
it is else to be feared, that she and you will never meet in 
one place. 

I told her how ill you are. Poor man ! said she. Dan^ 
gerouily ill, say you ? 

Dangerously indeed^ Madam ! — So Lord M. sends mr 
word ! 

God be merciful to him, if he die !-— said the admirable 
creature.-— Then, after a pause. Poor wretch ! — may he- 
meet with the mercy he has not shown ! 

I send this by a special messenger : for I am impatient; 

to hear how it goes with thee.— If I have received thy last 

letter, what melancholy reflections will that lastj so full of> 

shocking levity, give to 

Thy true friend, 

JOHN BELFORD. 



LETTER LI. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tuesday, Aug. 15. 
Xhank thee. Jack; most heartily I thank thee, for the' 
sober conclusion of thy last !— I have a good mind, for the* 
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take of it^ to forgire tby till now absolateijr uDpardonabU 
extracts. 

Bat dost think I will lose such an angel, such aforgivm 
ing angtl, as th^ ?— rBy my soul, I will not ! — ^To pray 
for mercy for such an uogfateful miscreant !— how she 
wounds me, how she cuts me to the soul, by her exalted 
generosity l^But shs must hs^ye mqrcy upou me, first ! 

then will she teach me a reliance for the sake of which 

her prayer for me wiU be answered. 

But hasten, hasten to me particulars of her health, of her 
employments, of her conversation. 

I am sick only of love ! Oh I that I could have called her 
mihe !— it would then have been worth while to be sick ! 

^to have sent for her down to me from town ; and to have 

had her, with healing in her dove-like wings, flying to 
my comfort ; her duty and her choice to pray ft>r me, 
and to bid me live fo? her sake I— O Jack ! what an angel 

have I — 

But I have not lost her !— I will not lose her I I am 
almost well ; should be quite well but for these prescribing 
rascals, who, to do credit to their skill, will make the 
disease of importance.— And I will make her mine! — and 
be sick again, to entitle myself to her dutiful tenderness, 
and pious as well as personal concern ! 

God for ever bless her !— Hasten, hasten particulars of 
herl— I am sick of love !— such generous goodness !— Byall 
that's great and good. I will not lose her !— so tell her ! — 
She says, that she could not pity me, if she thought of 
being mine! This, according to Miss Howe's transcrip- 
tions to Charlotte.— But bid her hate me, and have me : 
and my behaviour to her shall soon turn that hate to love! 
lor, body and mind, I will be wholly her's. 



{ 
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LETTER LII. 

MR. BEliFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thursday, Aug. 17, 
X AM sincerely rejoiced to hear that thou art already so 
much amended, as thy servant tells me thou art. Thy 
letter looks as if thy morals were mending -with thy health. 
This was a letter I nould show, as I did^ to the lady. 

She is very ill : (cursed letters received from her im« 
placable family!) so I could, not have much conversation^ 
with her, in thy favour, upon it. — But what passed will 
make thee more and more adore her. . 

She was very attentive to me, as I read i| ; and, when I 
had done, Poor man ! said she ; v^hat a letter Is this ! He 
had timely instances that my temper was not ungenerous, 
if generosity could have obliged him ! But his remorse, 
and that for his own sake, is all the punishment I wish 
him. — Yet I must be more reserved, if you write to him 
every thing I sayl 

I extolled her unbounded goodness-— how could I help 
it, though to her face 1 

No goodness in it ! she said — it was a frame of mind 
the had endeavoured ^fter for her own sake. She suffered 
too much in want of mercy, not to wish it to a penitent 
heart. He seems to be penitent, said she ; and it is not 
for me to judge beyond appearances. — If h« be not, he 
deceives himself more than any body else. 

She was so ill that this was all that passed on the 
occasion. 

What a fine subject for tragedy, would the injuries of 
this lady, and her behaviour under them, both with regard 

▼OL. YII. v 
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to her implacable friends, and to her penecntor, make ! 
With a grand objection ay to the moral, nevertheless**; for 
here Tirtue is punished ! Except indeed we look forward 
to the rewards of uereafteb, which, morally, . she most 
be sure of, or who can ? Yet, after all, I know not, so 
sad a fellow art thou, and so Tile an husband mightest thou 
hare made, whether her Tirtue is not rewarded in mif&ing 
thee : for things the most grievous to human nature, when 
they happen, as this charming creature once observed^ ar^ 
often the happiest for us in the event. 

I have frequently thought, in my attendance on this 
lady, that if Bel ton's admired author, Nlc. Rowe, had 
bad such a character before him, he would have drawn an- 
other sort of a penitent than he has done, or given his 
play, which he calls The Fair Penitent^ a fitter title. 
Miss Harlowe is a penitent indeed ! I think^ if I am not 
guilty of a contradiction in terms ; a penitent without a 
fault ; her parents* conduct towards her from the first con* 
^idered* 

The whole story of the othfer is a pack of d-— — -*d stuff, 
Lothario, 'tis true, seems such another wicked ungenerous 
Tarlet as thou knowest who : the author knew ho.w to 
draw a rake ; but not to paint a penitent. Calista is a 



* Mr. Belford*s objection, That virtue oaght not to snffer in a 
tragedy, is not well considered: Monimia in the Orphan, Belvidera 
in Venice Preserved, Athenais in Tlieodosius, Cordelia in Shal^- 
speare's King Lear, Desdemona in Othello, Hamlet, (to name no 
more,) are instances that a tragedy conld hardly be jiistly caUed a 
tragedy, if virtue did not temporarily suffer, and rice te a while 
triumph. But he recovers himself in the tame paragraph ; .and leads 
us to look up to the future for the reward of virtue, and for the 
punishment of guilt : and observes not amiss, when he says, He knows 
not but that the virtue of such a woman as Clarissa is rewarded in 
fBissiiig sHch a man as Lovelace. . 
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desirfng loscioiis weBcb, and her penitence ia aolhhig eke 
but rage, insolence, and scorn. Her passions are all 
storm and tuinult; nothing of the finer passions of the* 
sex, nrhich) if natoraliy drawn, mil distinguish themselves 
from the mascmline passions, by a softness tiiat willeren 
shine through rage and despair. Her character is made 
up of deceit and disguise. She has no virtue ; is all pride ;• 
and her deril is as much within her, as without her. 

How then can the faU of such a ooe create, a proper 
distress, when all the circumstances of it are considered ? 
For does she not brasen out her crime, even after de- 
tection ? Knowing her own guilt, she calls for Altamout- s 
Tengeance on his best friend, as if he had traduced her j*^ 
yields to marry Altamont, though criminal with another ; 
and actually beds that whining, puppy, wlieashe had giTen 
up herself, body and soul, to Lothario ; who, n^rertbeless, 
refused to marry her. 

Her penitence, when begun, she justly styles the 
phrensy of her soul; and, as I si^id, after having^ a^ 
long as ^9 could, most audaciously brazened, out her 
crime, and done all the mischief she could do, (occasion,, 
ing the death of Lothario, of her father, and others,) sha 
stabs herself. 

And can this be an act of penitence ? 

But, indeed, our poets hardly know how to create a 
distress without horror, murder, and fuicide ; aiid piust 
shock your soul, to bring tears from your eyes. 

Altamont indeed, >vho is au amorous blockhead, a cre^ 
dttloBS cuckold, and, (though painted as a Ivrave fellowj 
and a soldier,) a mere Tom. Essence, and a quarrelUr 
with bis best friend, dies' like a fopl, (as we are led to 
sappo(|e at the conclusion of the play,) without either 
sword or pop.gun, of mere grief and nonsense^ for one 
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of the Yilest of her sex : bat the Fair Penitent, as she is 
called, perishes by her own hand^; and,1)aYing no title bj 
her past crimes to laudable pity, forfeits all claim to true 
penitence, and, in all probability, to future mercy. 

But here is Miss Clarissa Harlowe, a yirtaous, 
noble, wise, and pious young lady ; who being ill used by 
her friends, and unhappily ensnared by a Tile libertine, 
whom she beliejes to be a man of honour, is in a manner 
forced to throw herself upon his protection. And he, in 
order to obtain her confidence, never scruples the deepest 
and most solemn protestations of honour. 

After a series of plots and contriyances, all baffled by 
her virtue and vigilance, he basely has recourse to the 
vilest of arts, and, to rob her of her honour, is forced first 
to rob her of her senses. 

Unable^ to bring her, notwithstanding, to his ungene. 
rous views of cohabitation, she over-awes him in the very 
entrance of a fresh act of premeditated guilt, in presence 
of the most abandoned of women assembled to^ assist his 
devilish pnrpose ; triumphs over them all, by virtue only 
of her innocence ; and- escapes from the vile hands he had 
put her into. 

She nobly, not. franticly, resents : refuses to see or to 
marry the wretch ; who, repenting his usage of so diTine 
a creature, would fain move her to forgive his baseness^ 
and make him her husband : and this, though persecuted 
by all her friends, and abandoned to the deepest disiresF^ 
being obliged, from ample fortunes, to make away with 
her apparel for subsistence ; surrounded also by stangers, 
and forced (in want of others) to make a friend of the 
friend of her seducer. 

Though longing for death, and making all proper prepa« 
rations for it, convinced that grief and ill usage hava 
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broken her noble heart, she abhors the impious thought 
of shorteuing her allotted period ; and, as much a stranger 
to revenge as despair, is able to forgive the author of her 
ruin ; wishes his repentance, and that she may be the last 
victim to his barbarous perfidy : and is solicitous for no- 
thing so much in this life, as to prevent vindictive mischief 
to and from the man who used her so basely. 

This is pi nitence ! This is piety ! And hence a distress 
naturally arises, that must worthily affect every heart. 

Whatever the ill usage of this ejLcellent woman is from 
her relations, she breaks not out into excesses : she strives, 
on the contrary, to find reason to justify them at her own 
expense ; and seems more concerned for their cruelty to 
her for their sakes hereafter, when she shall be no more, 
than for her own : for, as to herself, she is sure, she says, 
God will forgive ber, though no one on earth will. 

On every extraordinary provocation she has recourse to 
the Scriptures, and endeavours to regulate her vehemence 
by sacred precedents. ^ Better people, she saysj^ have 
' been more afflicted than she, grievous as she sometimes 
^ thinks her afflictions : and shall she not bear what less 
^ faulty persons have borne ?' On the very occasion I have 
mentioned, (some new instances of implacableness from 
her friends,) the enclosed meditation will show how 
mildly, and yet how forcibly, she complains. See if thou, 
in the wicked levity of thy heart, canst apply it to thy case, 
as thou didst the other. If thou canst not, give way to 
thy conscience, and that will make the properest appli. 
cation. 

MEDITATION. 
Hozo long will ye vex my soulj and break me in 
pieces mth words ! 
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Be it indeed that I have erredj mine error remainetk 
with mi/self. 

To her that is afflicted^ pity sould be shown from her 
friend. 

fiat she that is ready to slip with her feet^ is as a 
lamp despised in the thought of them that are at ease. 

There is a shame which bringeth sin^ and there is a 
shame which bringeth glory and grace. 

Have pity upon me, have pity upon me^ O ye^ my 
friends ! for the hand of God hath touched me. 

If your soul were in my soul's steady I also could 
speak as ye do : I could hecqt up words against you — 

But I would strengthen you with my mouthy and the 
moving of my lips should assuage your grief. 

Why will ye break a leaf driven and fro f Why 
will ye pursue thy dry stubble? Why will ye write 
bitter words against me^ and make me possess the 
iniquities of my youth f 

Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction ^ as clouds 
of rain in the time of drought. 

Are not my days few ? Cease then^ and let me alone'j 
that I may take comfort a little — before I go whence I 
shall not return; even to the land of darkness^ and 
shadow of death ! 

Let me add, that the eicellent lady is informed, by a 
letter from Mrs. I^orton, that Colonel Morden is just ar« 
rived in England. He is now the only person she wishei 
to see. 

I expressed some jealousy upon it, lest he should have 
place giTen over me in the exeeutorship. She said. That 
she had no thoughts to do so now; because such a trusty 
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w^re he to accet)t of it, (which she doubted,) idlght, from 
the nature of s6me of the papers which in that case would 
necessarily pass through his hands,* occasion mischiefs be- 
tween my ffiend and Him, that would be worse than death 
for her to think of. 

Poo^ Beiton, I hear, is at death's door. A messenger 
IS just borne from him, who tells me he cannot die till he 
sees me. I hope the poor fellow will not go off yet ; 
since neither his affairs in this world, nor for the other^ 
are In tolerable order. I cannot avoid going to the poot 
mad. Yet am unwillifig to stir, till I have an assurance 
from you that yoii will not disturb the lady : for I know 
h^ will be very loth to part with me, when he gets ine to him. 

Tourville tell if me' how fast thou mendest: let me con- 
jure thee not to think of molesting this incomparable 
woman. For thy own sake I request this, as well as fot 
her's, a|id for the sake of thy given promise : for, should 
she die within a few weeks, as I fbar she will, it will be 
said, and perhaps too justly, that thy visit has hastened 
her end. 

In hopes thou wilt not, I wish thy perfect recovery'^ 
else that thou mayest relapse, and be confined to thy bed., 
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VR. BEt/FORD, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

MA.DAM, Sat Morn. Aug. 19. 

1 THINK myself obliged in honour to acquaint you that I 
am afraid Mr. Lovelace will try his fate by an interview 
with you. 
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I wish to Heaven you coald preyail npon yourself to re» 
ceiTe his tisU. All that is respectful, eyen to reneration, 
and all that is peaitent, will you see in his behaviour, if 
you can admit of it. But^as I am obliged to set out dw 
rectly for Epsom, (to perform, as I apprehend, the lasl 
friendly offices for poor Mr. Belton, whom once you saw,) 
and as I think it more likely that Mr. Lovelace will not 
be prevailed upon^ than that he wiU^ I thought fit to giv* 
you this intimation, lest, if he should come, you should 
be too much surprised. / 

He flatters himself that you are ^ot so ill as I repre* 
Sent you to be. When he sees you, he will be con* 
Tinced that the most obliging things he can do, will be as 
proper to be done for the sake of his own future peace of 
mind, as for your health.sake ; and, I dare say, in fear 
of hurting the latter, he will forbear the thoughts of any 
farther intrusion ; at lea^t while you are so much indis- 
posed : so that one half^hour^s shock^ if it will be a 
tihock to see the unhappy man, (but just got up himself 
from a dangerous fever, ) will be all you will hi^ve occ&. 
siou to stand. 

I beg you will not too much hurry and discompose 
yourself. It is impossible he can be in town till Monday, 
at soonest. And if he resolve to come, I hope to be at 
Mr. Smith's before him. 

I am, Madam, with the profouadest veneration, 
Yoar most faithful and most obedient servant, 

J. BELFOHD. 
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LETTER LIV. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD^ ESQ. 

[/n answer to his of Aug, 17. See Letter LII. of 

this volume."] 

Sunday, Aug. 20« 
What aa nnmercifal fellow art thou ! A man has na 
need of a conscience, who has such an impertinent mo. 
nitor. Bat if Nic. Kowe wrote a play that answers not 
his title, am I to be reflected upon for that ? — I have 
•Inned ; I repent ; I would repair — she forgircfs my sin : 
the accepts ipy repentance : but she won't let me repair — 
What wouldst have me do ? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as soon as thou canst. Yet 
whether thou goest or not, up I must go, and see what I 
can do with the sweet oddity myself. The moment these 
prescribing yarlets will let me, depend upon it, X go^ 
Nay*, Lord M. thinks she ought to permit me one inter- 
view. His opinion has great authority with me — when it 
squares with my own : and I have assured him, and my 
two cousins, that I will behave with all the decency and 
respect that man can behave with to. the person whom he 
most respects. And so I will. Of this, if thou choosest 
not to go to Belton mean time, thou shalt be witness. 

Colonel Morden, thou hast heard me say, is a man of 
honour and bravery : — but Colonel Morden has had his 
girls, as well as you and I. And indeed, either openly or 
secretly, who has not ? The devil ^always baits with a 
pretty wench, when he angles for a man, be his age, rank, 
•r degree, what it will. 

I have often heard my beloved speak of the Colonel with 
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great distinction and esteem. I wish he could make mat. 
ten a little easier, for h6r mind's sake, between the rest 
of the implacables and herself. 

Methmks'I am sorry for honest Belton. But a man 
cannot be ill, or yapourish, but thou liftest up thy shriek, 
owl.note, atid kiUest him imniediately. None but a feU 
low, who is fit for a drummer in death's forlorn-hope, 
could take so much delight, as thou dost, in beating a 
dead-march with thy goose-quills. 

Whereas, didst thou but know thine own talents, thou 
art formed to giTO mirth by thy very appearance ; and 
wonldst make a better figure by half, leading up' thy bro^ 
ther- bears at Hockley in the Hole, to the music of a' Scot^s 
bagpipe. Methidks I see thy clumsy sides shaking^ (and 
shaking. the sides of all beholders,) in these attitudes ; tfay 
fat head archly beating time on thy porterly shoulders, 
ri^t and left by turns, as I once beheld thee practising 
io the horn-ptpe at Preston. Thou rem^mbrest the frblick^ 
as I have done an hundred times; for i never 'before saw 
thee appear to' much in character. 

But I know what I shall get by this— only that notable 
observation repeated. That thy outside is the worst of 
thee, and mine the best of me. And so let it be. Nothing 
thou writest of this sort can 1 take amiss. 

But I shall call thee seriously to account, when I see 
thee, for the extracts thou hast given the lady from my 
letters, notwithstanding nt^hat 1 said in my last ; especially 
if she continue .to refuse me. An hundred times hate I 
myself known a woman deny, yet comply at last : but, by 
these extracts, thou hast, I doubt, Uiade her bar up the 
door of her heart, as she used to do her chamber.door, 
against me. — This therefore is a disloyalty that friendship 
cannot bear, nor honour allow me io forgive. 
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LETTER LV. 

MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Loodon, Aug. 21. Monday. 
JL BELTETfi I am bound to curse thee, Jarek* Nererthe. 
less I won't anticipate, bnt proceed to write tbee a longer 
letter than tlioti hast had ftrom me fbr some time past. So 
bere goes. 

That thoa niightest have as little notice as possible of 
the time I was resolved to be in town, I set out in my 
Lord's chariot-and.six yesterday, as $oon as I had dis. 
patched my letter to thee, and arrived in town last night : 
for I knew I could have no dependence on thy friendship 
where Miss Harlowe's humour was concerned. 

I had no other place so ready, and so was forced to go 
to my old lodgings, where also my wardrobe is ; and there 
I poured out millions of curses upon the whole crew, and 
refused to see either Sally or Polly ; and this not only for 
snfi^ring the lady to esca'pe, but for th6 villanous arrest, 
and for their detestable insolence to her at the officer'^ 
liouse. 

I dressed myself in a never. worn suit, which I had inw 
tended for one of my wedding-suits ; and liked myself so- 
well, that I began to think, with thee^that my outside was 
the best of me : 

I -took a chair to Smith's, my heart bounding in almost 
audible thumps to my throat, with the assured expectation 
of seeing my beloved. I clasped my fingers, as I was- 
danced along : I charged my eyes to languish and sparkle 
by turns : I talked to my knees, telling them how they 
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must bend ; and, in the language of a charming describer, 
acted my part in fancy, as well as spoke it to myself. 

Tenderly kneeling, ihut will I compkAn: 
Thus court her pity ; and thus plead my pain : 
ThuM sigh for fancy'd frowns, if frowns should rise ; 
And thus meet favoiu' in her soft'ning eyes* 

In this manner entertained I myself till I arrived at 
Smith's; and there the fellows set down their gay burden. 
Off went their hats ; Will, ready at hand in a new livery ; 
up went the head ; out rushed my honour ; the woman be* 
iund the counter all in flatters, respect and fear giving due 
solemnity to her features, and her knees, I doubt not, 
knocking against the inside of her wainscot-fence. 

Your servant, Madam — Will, let the fellows move to 
some distance, and wait* 

You have a young lady lodges here ; Miss Harlowe, 
Madam : Is she above ? 

Sir, Sir, and please your Honour : [the woman is struck 
with my figure, thought I :] Miss Harlowe, Sir ! There 
IS, indeed, such a youlig lady lodges here — But, but — 

But what, Madam?— I must see her. — One pair of 
stairs ; is it not ? — Don't trouble yourself— I shall find 
her apartment. ' And was making towards the stairs. ^ 

Sir, Sir, the lady^ the lady is not at home — she is abroad 
— she is in the country — 

In the country! Not at home! — Impossible! You 
will not pass this story upon me, good woman. I must 
see her. ' I have business of life and death with her. 

Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home ! Indeed, Sir, 
she is abroad ! — 

She then rung a bell : John, cried she, pray step down { 
— Indeed, Sirj the lady is not at home. 
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Down came John, the good man of the house, when I 
expected one of his journeyman, by her saucy famiiiarity* 

My dear, said she, the gentleman will not believe Miss 
Ilarlowe is abroad. 

John bowed to my fine clothes ; Your servant, Sir,-^- 
indeed the lady is abroad. She went out of town this 
norning by six o'clock— into the country — by the doctor's 
advice. 

Still I would not believe either John or his wife. I am 
sure, said I, she cannot be abroad. I heard she was very 
ill — she is not able to go out in a coach. Do yon knov 
Mr. Belford, friend ? 

Yes, Sir ; I have the honour to know 'Squire Belford* 
tie is gone kito the country to visit a sick friend* He 
went on Saturday, Sir. 

This had also been told from thy lodgings to Will, whooi 
I sent to desire to see thee on my first coming to town* 

Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me word that she was ex. 
ceeding ill. How then can she be gone out ? 

O Sir, she is very ill ; very ill, indeed-— she could hardly 
vralk to the coach. 

Belford, thought I, Atm5e(f knew nothing of the time 
of my coming ; neither can he have received my letter of 
yesterday : and so ill, 'tis Impossible she wopld go out* 

Where is her servant? Call her servant to me. 

Her servant, Sir, is her nurse ; she has no other* And 
she is gone with ber. 

Well, friend, I mast not believe you. You'll excuse 
me; but I must go up stairs myself* And was stepping 
np. 

John hereupon put on a serious, and a less respectful 
face-^Sir, this house is mine ; and — 

And what, friend? not doubting then but she was 
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•bof e* — I mast and will «ee her. I haytf avUioritj for it. 
I am a jastice of peace* I hare a search warrant. 

And ap I went ; they following me, mntteringi and in 
a plagnj flutter. 

The first door I came to was locked. I tapped at it. 

The ladj, Sir, has the key of her own apartment. 

On the inside, I qnestiott not^ my honest friend ; tap. 
ping again. And being assured, if she heard my voice, 
that her timorous and soft temper would make her betray 
hersetf^ by some flutters, io my listniiig ear, I said aloud, 
I am confident Miss Harlowe is here : dearest Madam, 
open the door : admit me but for one moment to your 
presence. 

But neither answer nor fluttering saluted my ear ; and, 
the people being Tery quiet, I led on to the next apart, 
ment ; and, the key being on the outside, I opened it, and 
looked all round tt, and into the closet. 

The man said he nerer saw so uncivil a gentleman in 
his life. 

Hark thee, friend, said I ; let me advise thee to be a 
little decent ; or I shall teach thee a lesson thou never 
learnedst in all thy life. 

Sir, said he, 'tis not like a gentleman, to affront a man 
In his own house. 

Thenprythee, man, replied I, 'donH crow upon thine 
own dunghO. 

I stepped back io the locked door : My dear Miss Har. 
lowe, I beg of yon to open the door, or I'll break it open ; 
f— pushing hard against it^ that it cracked again* 

The man looked pale ; and, trembling with his frlglit, 
made a plaguy long face ; and called to one of his bodice, 
makers above, Joseph^ come down quickiy. 

Joseph came down: a lion's-iace grinning follow; 
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thifk, and short, v^d ba^Jiy^b^adf d, . like fkn old oaJupoU 
lard. Then did .master John pat on a sturdier look. 
But I only huuomed a tune, traversed 9\\ the other apftrt- 
ments, sounded the passages with my knuckles, to ^od 
wjiether there were private doors, and walked up tjie next 
pair of stairs, singing all the way ; John and Joseph, and 
Mrs. Smith, following me, trembling. 
• I looked round me there, and went into two open-door 
I^ed-chambers ; searched the closets, the pvus^aiges, and 
peeped through the key Jiole of another ; no Miss Har- 
lowe, by Jupiter I What shall I do !-*-whRt shall I do! 
as the. girls say. — ^ow will she be grieved that she is out 
of the way. 

I said thi& on purpose to find out whether these people 
knew the lady's story ; and had the answer I expected 
from Mrs. Smith—I believe not, Sir. 

Why so, Mrs. Smith ?. Do you know who I am ? 

I can guess. Sir* 
. Whom do you guess me to be ? 

Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I make no doubt. 

The very same. But how came you to guess »> well, 
dame Smith! You never saw me before, did you? 

Here, Jack, I laid out for a compliment, and missed it, 

'Tis easy to guess, Sir ; for there cannot be t,WQ aocb 
gentlemen as you. 

Well said, dame Smith— "(yut mean you g&od or bad f 
— Handsome was the least I thought sbe would Jiave 
said. 

I leave you to guess, Sir. 

Coodemned, thotigbt I, by myself, on this appeal. 

Why, father Smith, thy wife is a wit, man l-^Didst 
thou ever find that out before ?_But where is widow 
l^ovick, dame Smith ? My cousin John Belfofd says sIm 
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18 a Terj good woman* Is she within ? or if she gone 
with Miss Harlowe too ? 

SM will be withia by.aad-by, Sir. She is not with the 
lady. 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. Smith, where is. the] lady 
gone ? and when will she return ? 

I can't tell, Sir. 

Don't tell fibs, dame Smith ; don't tell fibs, chucking 
her under tlie chin : which made John's upper.L'p, with 
chin shortened, rise to his nose. — I am sure you know ! — 
But here's another pair of stairs ; let us see : Who liTes 
up there ? — but hold, here's another room locked up, 
tapping at the door — Who's at home ? cried I. 

That's Mrs. LoTick's apartment. She is gone out, and 
has the key with her. 

Widow Lovick ! rapping again, I believe you are at- 
home : pray open the door. 

John and Joseph muttered and whispered together. 

No whispering, honest friends : 'tis not manners to whis- 
per. Joseph, what said John to thee ? 

John ! Sir, disdainfully repeated the good woman. 

I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith : but you see the force of ex. 
ample. Had you showed your honest man more respect, 
/ should. Let me give you a piece of advice-*women who 
tr)Dat their husbands irreverently, teach strangers to use 
them with contempt. There, honest master John ; why 
dost not pull off thy hat to me? — Oh ! so thoii wouldst, if 
thou hadst it on : biit thou never wearest thy hat in thy 
wife's presence, I believe ; dost thou ? 

None of your fleers and your jeers, Sir, cried John. I 
wish every married pair lived as happily as we do. 

I wish so too, honest friend. But I'll be hangedif thou 
hast any children. 
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Why so, Sir ? • 

Hast thoa ? — Answer me, man : Hast tkoO) or Bot i^ 

Perlt^ps Bot, Sir. But what of that ? 

What of that ?->Why I'll tell tiiee : The man who has > 
no children by his wife must put up with plain John, 
Hadst thon a child or too, thou'dst be called Mr. Smithy 
with a oourtetfjTy or a smile at leasti at erery word. 

You are yery pleasant. Sit, replied my dame. I fancy, 
if either my husband or I had as much to answer for as I 
know whom^ we' should not be so merry. 

Why thent, dame Smith, so much the worse for those 
who were obliged to keep you company* But I am not 
merry--I am sad I — Hey*ho ! — Where shall I find my dear 
Miss Harlowe ? 

My beloved Miss Harlowe ! [calling at the foot of the 
third pair of stairs,] if you are above, for Heaven's sake 
answer me. I ajak eofiiing up« 

. Sir, isaid the good man, I wish you'd walk down. The 
servants' rooms, und the workiog-rooins, are up those 
stairs, and another pair; i|ad nobody's there that you 
want* 

Shall I go np, and see if Mms Harlowe be lker*| Mrs* 
Smith i . \ 

Yon may, Sir, if you please. 

Then I won't; for, if she was, yOn would not be so 
obliging. 

I am ashamed to give you all this altendance : yon af# 
the politest traders I ever knew. Honest Joseph, slapping 
him upon the shoulders on a sudden, vdiieh made him jnttp^ 
didst ever grin for a wager^ man ?-^for the rasoal leemed 
not displeased with me ; and, crackii^ his Sat fac^e from 
ear to ear^ with a dbtended mouth, showed his teeih^ as 

VOXi. VII. i> 
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broad and as black as his ihHmb.nails.— Biit dont I hinder 
thee ? What canst earn a^ay, man ? 

Hair.a.crown I can earn a-daj ; with an air of pridt 
tnd petulance, at being startled. 

' There then is a day's wages for thee. But thoa needest 
not attend me farther. 

Come,' Mrs. Smith, come John, (Master Smith I should 
say,) let's walk down, and give me an account where the 
lady is gone, and when she will return. 

So down stairs led I. John and Joseph (though I had 
discharged the latter,) and my dame, following me^ to show 
their complaisance to a stranger. 

I re-entered one of the first-floor rooms. I have a great 
mind to be your lodger : for I never saw such obliging 
folks in my life. What rooms have you to let ? 

None at all, Sir. • 

I am sorry for that. But whose is this ? 

Mine, Sir, chuflily said John. 

Thine, man ! why then I will take it of thee. This, 
and a, bed-chamber, and a garret for one servant, will con* 
tent me. I will give thee thine own price, and half a 
^inea a day over, for those conveniencies*. 

For ten guineas a day. Sir — 

Hold, John ! (Master Smith I should say)->Before thoa 
speakest, consider — I won't be aflVonted, man. 

Sir, I wish you'd walk down, said the good woman. 
Really, Sir, you take— r 

Great liberties I hope yon would not aay, Mrs. Smith? 

Indeed) Sir^ I was going to say something like it. 

Well, then, I am glad I prevented you ; for such words 
better become my motttb than your's* But I must lodge 
with yOQ till the lady returns. I b9lUv€ I must. How- 
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ever, you may be wanted in the shop.; so we'll talk that 

over there. 
Down I went, they paying diligent attendance on my 

steps; 
When I came into the shop, seeing no chair or stool, I 

went- behind the compter, and sat down under an arched 

kind of canopy of canred work, which these proud traders, 

emulating the roi/al niche^fillers^ often give themselyes, 

while a joint-stool, perhaps, serves those by, iVhom they 

get their bread : such is the dignity of trade in this mer« 

cantile nation ! 

I looked about me, and above me ; and told them I 

was yery proud of my seat ; asking, if John were ever 

permitted to fill this superb niche ? 
Perhaps he was, he said, very surlily. 
That is it that makes thee look so like a statue, man. ^ 
John looked plaguy glum upon me. But his man Jo« 

seph and my man Will, turned round with their backs to 

us, to hide their grinning, with each his fist in his mouth. 
I 'asked, what it was they sold ? 
Powder, and wash.baUs, and snuff, they said ; and gloves 

and stopkings. 
• O come, I'll be your customer. Will, do I want wash. 

balls? 
Yes, and please your Honour, you qan dispense without 

or two- 
Give him half a dozen, dame Smith. | 
She told me she must come where I was, to serve them. 

Pray, Sir, walk from behind the coippter. 
- Indeed but I won't. The shop shall be mine. Where 

are they, if a customer should come in ? 
' She pointed over my head, with a purse mouth, as if she 

would not have simpered, could she have helped it. I 
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reached down the glass, and gare Will. six. There-»pat 
'em up. Sirrah. 

He did) grimifng with his teeth out before; wbich 
touching mj conscience, as the loss of them was owing to 
nte, Joseph, said I, come hither. Come hither, man, when 
I bid thee. 

He stalked towards me, bis hands behind him, half wil- 
ling, and half unwilling. 

I suddenly wrapt my arm routid his neck. Will, thy 
penknife, this moment. D— — n the fellow, where's thy 
penknife ? 

Lord ! said the pollard.headed iS^gj struggling to get 
his Itead loose from under m^ arm, while mj other hand 
was muzzling about his cursed chaps, as if I would take lib 
teeth out. 

1 wHl pay thee a good price, man : don't struggle thus ? 
The penknife, Will. I 

OLord, cried Joseph, struggling still more and more : 
and Ottt cornet Wiirji pruning.knife ; for the rascal ii a 
gardener in the country. I hate only this, Sir. 

The best in the world to launch a gum. D n the 

fellow, why dost struggle thus ? 

Master and Mistress Smith being afraid, I suppose, that 
I had a design upon Joseph's throat, because he was their 
champion, (and this, indead, made me take the more notice 
of him^) coming towards me with countenances tragi- 
comical^ I let him ga. 

I only wanted, said I, to take out two or ttree of this 
rascal's broad teeth, to put thett into my servattt'd jaws— 
and I would haTe pasd hfan his price for tlieni. — ^I would 
by my soul, Joseph. 

Joseph shook his ears; and with boift hands stroked 
down, smooth as it would fie, his btfshy hair ; and looked 
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at me as if he knew not whether he should laugh or be 
angry : but, after a stupid stare or two, stalked off to the 
other end of the shop, nodding his head at me as he went, 
still stroking down hb hair ; and took his stand by hts 
master, facing about and muttering, that I was plaguy 
strong in the arms, and he thought would l^tre throttled 
him. Then folding his arms, and shaking his bristled head, 
added, 'twas well I was a gentleman, or he would not 
hare taken such an affront. 

I demanded where their rappee was ? the good woman 
pointed to the place ; and I took up a scollop.shell of it, 
refusing to let her weigh it, and filled' my box. And now, 
Mrs. Smith, said I, where are your,gloTes? 
• She showed me ; and I chose four pair of them, and set 
Joseph, who looked as if he wanted to be taken notice of 
again, to open the fingers. 

A female customer, who had beep gaping at the door^ 
came in for some Scots snuff; and I would serve her. The 
wench wat plaguy homely ; and I told her so ; or else, I 
said, I would hate treated her. She, in anger, [no woman 
Is homely in her own opinion,] threw dpwn her penny ; 
and I put it in my pocket. 

Just then, turning my eye to the door, I saw a pretty, 
genteel lady, with a footman afier her, peeping in with a 
What's the matter, good folks ? to the starers; and I ran 
to her from behind the compter, and, as she was making 
off, took her hand, and drew her into the shop ; begging 
that she would.be ray customer; for that I had but' just 
begun trade. 

What do you sell, Sir ? said she, smiling ; but a little 
surprised. 

Tapes, ribbands, silk laces, pins, and needles ; for I 
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am a pedlar : powder, patches, wash-balls, stockings, gar* 
ters, snuffs, and pin-cushions— Don't we, goody Smith ? 

So in I gently drew her to the compter, running behind 
it myself, with an air of great diligence and obligingness. 
I hare excellent gtoTes and wash.balls, Madam ; rappee, 
Scots, Portugal, and all sorts of snuff. 

Well, said she, in a very good humour, I '11. en courage a 
young beginner for once. Here, Andrew, [to her foot- 
man,] you want a pair of gloves, don't you ? 

I took down a parcel of gloves, which Mrs. Smith 
pointed io^ and came round to the fellow to fit them on 
myself. 

No matter for opening them, said I : thy fingers, friend, 
are as stiff as drum-sticks. Push ! — Thou'rt an awkward 
dog ! I wonder such a pret^ lady will be followed by such 
a clumsy varlet. 

The fellow had no strength for laughing : and Joseph 
was mightily pleased, in hopes, I suppose, I would borrow 
a few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him ib countenance : and^ 
father and mother Smith, like all the world, as the jest was 
turned from themselves, seemed diverted with the humour. 

The fellow said the gloves were too little. 

Thrust, and be d d to thee, said I: why, fellow, 

~thou hast not the strength of a cat. 

Sir, Sir, said he, laughing, I shall hurt your Honour's side. 

D— n thee, thrust I say. 

He did ; and burst out the sides of the glove. 

Will, said I, where's thy pruning.knife ? By my soul, 
friend, I had a good mind to pare thy cursed paws. But 
come, here's a larger pair : try them, when thou gettest 
home ; and let thy sweetheart^ if thou hast one, mend the 
other, 80 take both. 
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The lady laughed at the humour ; as did my fellow, and 
Mrs. Smith, and Joseph : even John laughed, though he 
seemed by the force put upon hb countenance to be but 
half pleased with me neither. 

Madam, said I, and stepped behind the compter, bowing 
arer it, now I hope you will buy something for yourself. 
Nobody shall use you better, nor sell you cheaper. 

Come, said she, give me six-penny worth of Portugal 
snuff. 

They showed me where it was, and I served her ; and 
said, when she would have paid me, I took nothing at my 
opening* 

If I treated her footman, she told me, I should not treat 
her. 

Well, with all my heart, said I : 'tis not for us trades^ 
men to be saucy — Is it, Mrs. Smith? 

I put her sixpence in my pocket ; and, seizing her hand, 
took notice to her of the crowd that had gathered about the 
door, and besought her to walk into the back, shop with me. 

She struggled her hand out of mine, and would stay no 
longer. 

So I bowed, and bid her kindly welcome, and thanked 
her, and hoped I should have her custom another time. 

She went away smiling ; and Andrew after her ; who 
made me a fine bow. 

I began to be out of countenance at the crowd, which 
thickened apace ; and bid Will, order the chair ^to the 
door. 

Well Mrs. Smith, i^ith a grave air, I am heartily sorry 
Miss Harlowe is abroad. You don't tell me where she is i 

Indeed, Sir, I cannot. 

You will not, you mean.— She could have no notion of 
pty coming. I came to town but la«t night. I have beeip 
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yerj ill. She has alfliost broken my keart by her crnelij. 
You know mj Btery^ I ^oubt ' not.. Tell ber^ 1 ma$t go 
ovt of town to-morrow norpiog* Bot Iwill send mj 
servant, to know if she will farour me with one half boor's 
oonrersation ; for, as soon as I get down, I shall set out 
for Dorer, in my way to France, if I haye not a counter^ 
mand from Aer, who has the sole disposal of my late. 

And so flinging down a Portogid sljcand-thirty, I took 
Mr, Smith by the hand, telling him, I was sorry we bad 
not more .time to be better acquainted; and bidding fare, 
well to honest Joseph, (who pnrsed up his mouth as I passed 
by him, as if he thought his teeth still in jeopardy,) and 
Mrs. Smith adieu,, and to reeommend me to her four lodger, 
bummed an air, and, the chair being come, wbipt into it ; 
the peo[^ about the door seeming to be in good humour 
with me; one crying, a pleasant gentleman, I warrant 
him ! and away I was carried to White's, according to di- 
rection. 

As soon as I came thither, I ordered Will, to go and 
change his clothes, and to disguise himself by putting on 
his black wig, and keeping his mouth shut ; and then to 
dodge about Smitb's, to inform himself of the lady's motions. 



I oiTS thee this impudent account of myself, that thou 
mayst rave at me, and call me hardened, and what thou 
wilt For, in the first place, I, who had been so lately 
ill, was glad I was alive ; and then I was so balked by my 
charmer's unexpected absence, and' so ruffled by that, and 
by the bluff treatment of father John, that I had no other 
way to avoid being out of humour with all I met with. 
Moi^eover I was rejoiced to find, by the lady's absence, 
and by her going out at six in the morning, that it was Ibk- 
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posftlUe $he thould be to ill as thov representest her (o be ; 
and this gave me still higher spirits. Then I know the 
sex always lore cheeifal and hnmoarous fellows. The 
dear crealure'hers^lf used to be pleased with my gay tem. 
per and lirely manner; and had she been told that I wag 
blubbedng for her in die back^shop, she would hare de. 
spfsed me still more than she does. 

Furthermore, I was sensible that the people of the 
house must needs have a terrible notion of me, as a savage, 
bloody. minded) obdurate fellow ; a perfect woman^ater ; 
and, no doubt, expected to see me with the claws of a lion, 
and the fangs of a tiger ; and it was but policy to show 
them what a harmless pleasant fellow I am, in order to 
Ikmiliarize the Johns and the Josephs to me. For it was 
evident to ipe, by the good woman's calling them down, 
that she thought me a dangerous man. Whereas now, 
John and I have shaken hands together, and dame Smith 
having seen that I have the face, and hands, and looks of a 
nan, and walk upright, and prate, and laugh, and joke, like 
other people ; and Joseph, that I can talk of taking his 
teeth out of his head, without doing him the least hurt ; they 
will all, at ray next visit, be much more easy and pleasant 
to me than Andrew's gloves were to him ; and we shall be 
as thoroughly acquainted, as if we had known one another 
a twelvemonth. 

When I returned to our mother's, I again cursed her 
and all her nymphs together ; and still refused to see either 
Sally or Polly ! I raved at the horrid arrest ; and told 
the old dragon that it was owing to her and her's that the 
fairest virtue in the world was ruined ; my reputation 
for ever blasted ; and that I was not married and happy 
in the love of the most excellent of her sex. 

She, to pacify me, said she would show me a new face 
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that would please me ; since I would not see mj Sallj, 
who was dying for grief; 

Where is this new face? cried I: let me see her, 
though I shall never- see any face with, pleasure but Miss 
Harlowe's. 

She won't come down, replied she. She will not be at 
the word of command yet. She is but j ust ia the trammels ; 
and must be waited upon, I'll assure ypuj and pourted 
much besides. 

Ayl said I, that looks well. Lead me to her this 
instant. 

I followed her up : and who should she foe, but that 
little toad Sally ! 

O curse you, said I, for a devil ! Is it you ? is your's the 
new face ? 

my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace ! cried she, I am glad 
any thing will bring you to me !— and so the little beast 
thr^w herself about my neclc, and there clung like a cat. 
Come^ said she, what will you give me, and Pll be virtuous 
for a quarter of an hour, and mimic your Clarissa to the 
life ? 

1 was Belforded all over. I could not bear such an in. 
suit upon the dear creature, (for I have a soft and generous 
nature in the main, whatever thou thinkest;) and cursed 
her most devoutly, for taking my beloved's name in her 
mouth in such a way. But the little devil was not to be 
balked ; but fell a crying, sobbing, praying, begging, ex. 
claiming, fainting, that I never sliw my lovely girl so well 
aped. Indeed I was almost taken in ; for I dould have 
fancied I had her before me once more. 

O this sex! this artful sex! there's no minding them. 
At first, indeed, their grief and their concern may be real ; 
but, give way to the hurricane, and it will soon die a^ay 
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in soft murmorsy thrilling upon your ears like the notes of 
a well.tuned viol. And, by Sally, one sees that art will 
generally so well supply the place of nature, that yoii shall 
not easily know the difference. Miss Clarissa Harlowe, 
indeed, is the. only woman in the world I belieye that can 
say, in the words of her farourite Job, (for I cati qaot€ a 
text as well as she,) But it is not so with me. 

They were very inquisitive about my fair.one. They 
told me that you seldom came near them ; that, when you 
did, you put on plaguy grave airs ; would hardly stay five 
minutes ; and did nothing but praise Miss Harlowe, and 
lament her hard fate. In short, that you despised them ; 
was full of sentences ; and they doubted 4iot, in a little 
while, would be a lost man, and marry. 

A pretty character for thee, is it not ? thou art in a 
blessed way ; yet hast nothing to do but to go on in it ; 
and then what a work hast thou to go through ! * If thou 
turnest back, these sorceresses will be like the czar's cos- 
sacks, l^at Pultowa, I think it was,] who were planted 
with ready primed and cocked pieces behind the regulars, 
in order to shoot them dead, if they did not push on and 
conquer ; and then wilt thou be most lamentably despised 
by every harlot thou hast made — and, O Jack, how for« 
midable, in that case, will be the number of thy enemies ! 

1 intend to regulate my motions by WilL's intelligence; 
for see this dear creature I must and will. Yet I have 
promised Lord M. to be down in two or three days at far. 
thest ; for he is grown plaguy fond of me since I was iil« 

I am in hopes that the word I left, that I am to go out 
of town to-morrow morning, will soon bring the lady back 
again. 

Mean time, I thought I would write [to divert thee, 
irbile thou art of such importance about the dying ; and 
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as thy servant, it seems, comes bHiCkward and forward 
every day, perhaps I may send thee another letter to-mor- 
row, with the particulars of the interview between (he 
dear creature and me ; after which my soul thirsteth. 



LETTER LVI» 



MR. LOYELAC£, TO JOHN BELFORD^ ESQ. 

Tocfday, Aog. %%. 

I MUST write on, to divert myself: for I can get no rest; 

no refreshing rest. I awaked just now in a cursed fright. 

How a man may be affected by dreams ! 

^ Methought I had an interview with my beloved. I 
found her all goodness, condescension, and forgiveness. 
She suffered herself to be overcome in my favour by the 
joint intercessions of Lord M., Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, 
and my two cousins Montague, who waited upon her in 
deep mourning ; the ladies in long trains sweeping aftvr 
them; Lord M. in a long black mantle trailing after 
him. They told her they came in tbese robes to express 
their sorrow for my sins against her, and to implore her 
to forgive me. 

* I myself, I thought, was upon my knees, with a sword 
in my hand, offering either \o put it up in the scabbard, 
or to thrust it into my heart, as she should command the 
one or the other. > 

< At that moment her cousin Morden, I thought, all of 
a sudden, flashed in through a window, with his drawn 
sword— Die, Lovelace! said he; this instant die, and 
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b€ d — '-^ d, if in earnest thou repairest not by marriage 
B 7 coasin's wrongs ! 

^ I was rising to resent this insult, I thought, when 
Lord M. ran between us with his great black mantle, 
and threw it over my face : and instantlj my charmer, 
with tliat sweet voice which has so often played upon my 
ravished ears, wrapped her arms round me, muffled as I 
was in my Lord's mantle : O spare, spare my Lovelace ! 
and spare, O Lovelace, my beloved cousin Mordien ! 
Let me not have my distresses augmented by the fall of 
either or both of those who are so dear to me ! 
^ At this, charmed with her sweet mediation, I thought 
I would have clasped her in my arms : when immediately 
the most angelic form I had ever beheld, all clad in 
transparent white, descended in a cloud, which, opening^ 
discovered a firmament above it, crowded with golden 
cherubs and . glittering seraphs, all addressing her with 
Welcome, welcome, welcome! and, encircling my 
charmer, ascended with her to the region of seraphims ; 
and instantly, the opened cloud closing, I lost sight of 
her J and of the bright form together, and found wrapt 
id my arms her azure robe (all stuck thick with stars of 
eibbossed stiver) which I had cangl^t hold of in hopes of 
detaining her ; but' was all that was left me of my beloted 
Clarissa. And then, (horrid to relate !) the floor sinking 
under me, as the firmament had opened for Aer, I dropt 
into a hole more frightful than that of Elden; and, 
tufhbling over and over down it, without view of a bot« 
torn', I awaked in a panic; and was as efiectnally disor. 
dered for half an hour, as if my dream had been a reality.* 
Wilt thou forgive me troubling thee with such visionary^ 

stuff? l^io^ wUt see by it only that, sleeping or waking, 

my Clarissa is always present with me. 
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But here this moment is W(]L come rtinniflg hither to 
tell me that his lady actually returned to her lodgings last 
night between eleren and tweW e ; and is noir there, though 
tery ilk 

I hasten to her. Ijut, that I 'may not add to her iniis. 
position, by any roagh or boisterous behayioar, I will be 
^s soft and gentle as the dove herself in my addresses to her. 

That I do love her, O all ye hott of Heaven, 
Be \i itneu. — ^That she is dear to me I 
Dearer than day, to one v^hom sight must leave ; 
Dearer than life, to one vrho fears to die ! 

The chair is cdme. I fly to my beloved. 



LETTER LVII. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFOBD^ BSQ. 

COURSE upon my stars !— ^Disappointed again ! It was 
about eight when I arrived at Smith's. — The woman was 
la the shop. 

So, old acquaintance, how do you now ? I know my 
love is above. — Let her be acquainted that I am here, 
waiting for admission to her presence, and can take no 
denial. Tell her, that I will approach her with the most 
respectful duty, and in whose company she pleases ; and 
I will not touch the hem of her garment^ withotlt her 
I(cave. 

Indeed, Sir, you are mistaken. The lady is not in this 
house, nor near it. 
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I'H see that. — Will. ! beckoning him to me^ and vhis. 
pmngj see if thou canst any way find out (without losing 
sight of the door, lest she should be below stairs) if «be h% 
in^e neighbourhood) if not within. 

Will, bowed, and went off. Up went I, without fur- 
ther ceremony; attended now only by the good woman. 

I went into each apartment, except that which was 
locked before, and was now also locked : and I called to 
197 Clarissa in the voice of love ; but, by the still silence^ 
was conyinced she was not there. Yet, on the strength 
of my intelligence, I ^doubted not but she was in the 
bouse. 

I then went up two pair of stairs, and looked round the 
first room : but no Miss Harlowe. 

And who, pray, is in this room ? stopping at the door 
of another. 

A widow gentlewoman, Sir. — Mrs. Loyick. 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick! said I. — I am intimately ac« 
quainted with Mrs. Lovick's character, from my cousin 
John Belford. I must see Mrs. Lovick by all means. 
'-—Good Mrs. Lovick, open the door. 

She did. 

Your servant. Madam. Be so good as to excuse me.— - 
You have heard my story. You are an admirer of the 
most excellent woman in the world. Dear lyirs. Lovick, 
tell me what is become of her ? * 

The poor lady. Sir, went out yesterday, on purpose to 
«void you. 

How so ? she knew not that I would be here. 

She was afraid you would come, when she heard you 
were recovered from your illness. Ah ! Sir, what pity it 
is that so fine a gentleman should make such ill returns 
for God's goodness to him! 
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You are an excelleat womadf Mrs* Loviek : I know 
that, bj my cousin John Belford's accoanf of yoa : and 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe is an angel. 

Mi$s Harlowe is indeed ail angel, replied she ; and soon 
will be company for angels. 

No jesting with such a woman as this. Jack. 

Tell me of a truth, good Mrs. T^Tick, where I may 
see, this dear lady. Upon my sonl, I will neither fright 
nor ofeod her. I will only beg of her to hear me spea)c 
for one half-qnarter of an hour ; and, If she will have it 
so, I will never trouble her more. 

Sir, said the widow, it would bo death for her to see 
you. She was at home last night; I'll tell yon truth : 
but fitter to be in bed all day. She came home, she said, 
to die ; and, if she could not avoid your visit, she was un* 
able to fly from you ; and beliered she should die in your 
presence. 

Atid yet go ont again this morning early ? How can that 
be, widow ? 

Why, Sir, she rested not two hours, for fear of yon. 
Her fear gave her strength, which she'll snfl^ fOr, when 
that fear is over. And finding herself, the more She 
thought of your visit, the less able to stay to receive it, she 
took chair, and is gone nobody knows whither. But, I 
believe, she intended to be carried to the waiter«.fikte, in 
order to take boat ; for she cannot bear a ooacfa. it €Xm 
tremely incommoded her yesterday. 

fiut before we talk any further, said I, if she be gone 
abroad, yon can have no objection to my looking into 
every apartment above and below ; because I am told she 
is actually in the house. 

' Indeed, Sir, she is not. You may satisfy yourself, H 
you please : but Mrs. Smith and I waited on her to her 
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ch&ir. We were folrced to support her, she was so weak. 
She said, Whither can I go, Mrs. .Lovick? wjiithercan 
I go, Mrs. Smith ? — Cruel, cruel man !— tell him I called 
him 80, if he come again !—6od give him that peace which 
he denies me ! 

Sweet creature! cried I ; and looked down, and took 
out my handkerchtef. 

The widow wept. I w^sh, said she, I had never known 
80 excellent a lady^ and so great a suflferer ! I love her as 
my own child ! 
Mrs. Smith wept. 

I then gare oyer the hope of seeing her for this time. 
I WB8 extremely chagrined at my disappointment, ai)d at 
the account they gave of her ill health. 

Wolild to Heaven, said I, she would put it in my power 
to repair her wrongs ! I have been an ungrateful wretch 
to her. I need not tell you, Mrs. Lovick, how much I 
have, injured her, nor how much she suffers by her re. 
Jations' implacableness. 'Tis that, Mrs. Lovick, 'tis that 
implacableness, Mrs. Smith, that cuts her to the heart. 
Her family is the most implacable family on earth ; and the 
dear creature, in refusing to see me, and to be reconciled 
to me, shows her relation to them a little too plainly. 

O Sir, said the widow, not one syllable of what you say 
belongs to this lady. I never saw so sweet a creature ! 
so edifying a piety ! and one of so forgiving a temper ! she 
IS always accusing herself, and excusing her relations. 
And, as to you. Sir, she forgives you : she wishes you 
well; and happier than you. will let her be. Why will 
you not, Sir, why will you not, let her die in peace ? 'tis all 
she wishes for. You don't look like a hard-hearted gen. 
tleroan ! — How ci^n you thus hunt and persecute a poor 
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ladj, whom none of her relations will look upon ? Itmakei 
my heart bleed for her* 

And then she wept again. Mrs, Smith wept also. Mj 
seat grew uneasy to me. I shifted to another sereral times ; 
and what Mrs. Lorick farther said, and showed me, made 
me still more uneasy. 

Bad as the poor lady was last night, sud she, she trans* 
cribed into her book a meditation on your persecuting 
her thus. I hare a copy of it. If I thought it would 
have any effect, I would read it to you. 

Let me read it myself, Mrs. LoTick. 

She gare it to me. It has an Harlowe-spirited titlo : 
and, from a forgiving spirit, intolerable. I desired to take 
it with me. She consented, on condition that I showed it 
to 'Squire Belford. So here, Mr. 'Squire Belford, ihmm. 
may'st read it, if thou wilt. 

On being hunted after by the enemy of my soul. 

Monday, Aug. Si« 

Deliver mc, Lord, from the evil man. 

Preserve me from the violent man. 

Who imagines mischief in his heart. 

He hath sharpened his tongue like a serpent. Addmrs 
poison is under his lips. 

Keep me, Lord, from the hands of the wicked. 
Preserve me from the violent man, who hailk purposed 
to overthrow my goings. 

He hath hid a snare for me. He hath spread a net 
by the way 'Side. He hath set gins for me in the wa^ 
wherein I walked. 

Keep me from the snares which he hvLih laid for me^ 
and the gins o/this worker ofiniqnity. 
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T%e enemy hath persecuted my souL He haih smiU 
ten my life down to the ground. He hath made me 
dwell in darkness j as those that have been long dead. 

Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me. My 
heart within me is desolate. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in 
trouble. 

For my days are consumed like smoke : and my 
bones are burnt as the hearth. 

My heart is smitten and withered like grass : so that 
I forget to eat my bread. 

By reason of the voice of my groaning^ my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

I am like a pelican of the wilderness. I am like an 
owl of the desart. 

I watch ; and am as a sparrow alone upon the houscm 
top. 

1 have eaten ashes like bread ; and mingledmy drink 
with weeping : 

Because of thine indignation^ and thy wrath : for 
thou hast lifted me upy and cast me down* 

My days are like a shadow that declineth^ and I am 
withered like grass. 

Grant noty O Lordj the desires of the wicked : further 
not his devices^ lest he exalt himself. 

Whj now, Mrs. LoTick, said I, when I had read this 
neditatioo, at she called ft, I think I am rerj sererely 
treated by the lady, if she mean me in all this. For how 
is it that I am the enemy of her soulj when I lo?e her 
both sool and body ? 

She says, that I am a violent man, and a wicked man. 
— ^That I haTe been so, I own : bnt I repent, and onlj 
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Tijsh to have it in my power to repair .the injuries I have 
done hi r. . 

The gin J the snare j (he net^ mean matrimony, I sup* 
pose — But is it a crime in roe to wish to marry her ? 
Would any other woman think it so ? and choose to become 
a pelican in the wilderness^ or a lonely sparroxo on the 
houscJopf rather than to have a mate that would chlrf^ 
about her all day and all night ? 

She ^ays, she has eaten ashes like bread — A sad mis* 
take to be surel^And mingled her drink uith zeeeping 
— Sweet maudlin soul ! should I say of any body confes- 
sing this, but Miss FIarlowe« 

She concludes with praying, that (he desires of the 
tricked (meaning poor me, I doubt) may not be granted ; 
that my devices may not be furthered^ lest I exalt mym 
self, 1 should undoubtedly exalt myself, and with rea. 
son, could I have the honour and the blessing of such a 
wife. And if my desires have so honourable an end, I 
know not why I should be called zoickedj and why I 
should not be allowed to hope, that my honest devices 
*may he furthered^ that I may exalt myself. 

But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me ask, as something is on. 
doubtedly meant by the lonely sparrow on the house^iop^ 
is not the dear creature at this very instant (tell me truly) 
concealed in Mrs. Smith's cockloft? — What say you^ 
Mrs. Lovick r What say you, Mrs. Smith, to this ? 

They assured me to the contrary ; and that she was 
actually abroad, and theylinew not where. 

Thou seest, Jack, that I would fain have diverted the 
chagrin given me not only by the women's talk, but bj 
this collection of Scripture-texts drawn up in array against 
me. Several other whimsical and light things I said [all 
1 bad for it !] with the «am« ?iew. But the widow woaU 
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not let me come off so. She stuck to me ; and gav^ me', 
as I told thee, a good deal of uneasiness, by her sensible 
and serious expostulations. Mrs. Smith put in now.and. 
then I and the two Jack.piidding fellows, John and Joseph, 
not being present, I had no provocation to turn the con. 
Tersation into a farce; and, at last, they both joined 
warmly to endeayour to prevail upon me to give up all 
thoughts of seeing the lady. But I could not hear of that. 
Oil the contrary, I besought Mrs. Smith to let me have 
0ue of her rooms but till I could see her; and were it but 
for one, two, or three days, I would pay a year's rent for 
it; and quit it the moment the interview was over. But 
they desired to be excused ; and were sure the lady would 
not come to the house till I was gone, were it for a 
month. 

This pletSiSed me ; for I found they did not think her so 
very ill as they would have me believe her to be ; but I 
took no notice of the slip, because I would not guard 
them against more of the like. 

In short, I told them, I must and would see her : but 
that it should be with all the respect and veneration that 
heart could pay to excellence like her's : and that I would 
go round to all the churches in London and Westminster, 
where there were prayers or service, from sun^rise to sun. 
set, and haunt their house like a ghost, till I had the op- 
portunity my soul panted after. 

This I bid them tell her. And thus ended our serious 
conversation. 

I took leave of them ; and went down ; and, stepping 
into my chair, caused myself to be carried to* Lincoln's- 
Inn ; and walked in the gardens till chapel was opened ; 
and then I went io; and staid prayers, in hopes of seeing^ 
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the dBar creature enter : but to no purpose ; and yet I 
prayed most devoutly that she might be conducted thither, 
either by my good angel, or her own. And indeed 1 burn 
more than ever with impatience to be once more permitted 
to kneel at the feet of this adorable woman. And had I 
met her, or espied her in the chapel, • it is my firm belief 
that I should not have been able (though it had been in the 
midst of the sacred office, and in the presence of thousands) 
to have forborne prostration to her, andeTen clamorous 
supplication for her forgiveness: a christian act; the 
.exercise of it therefore worthy of the place. 

After service was over, I stept into my chair again,'and 
once more was carried to Smith's, in hopes I might have 
surprised her there : but no such happiness for thy friend. 
I staid in the back.shop an hour and an half, by my watch; 
and again underwent a good deal of preachment from the 
women..' John was mainly civil to me now ; won over a 
little by my serious talk, and the honour I professed for 
the lady. They all three wished matters could be made 
up between us : bat still insisted that she could never get 
over her illness ; and that her heart was broken. A cue, 
I suppose, they had from you. 

While I was there a letter was brought by a particular 
hand. They seemed very solicitous to hide it from me ; 
which made me suspect it was for her. 1 desired to be 
luJQfered to cast an eye upon the seal, and the superscript 
tion ; promising to give it back to them unopened. 

Looking upon it, I told them I knew the hand and 
seal. It was from her sister*. And I hoped it would 
bring her news that she would be pleased with* 



• See Letter LXVIII. of this volame. 
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They joined mott heartily ia the same hope : and, giving 
the letter to them again^ I ciyilly took leave, and went 
away. 

But I will be there again presently; for I fancy my 
courteous behaviour to these women will, on their report 
of it, procure me the favour I so earnestly covet. And 
so I will leave my letter unsealed, to tell thee the event of 
TPaj next visit at Smith's* 



Tht servant just calling, I sent thee this: and will 
soon follow it by another. Mean time, I long to hear 
how poor Belton is ; to whom my best wishers. 



LETTER LVIII. 



MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Tuesday, Aii^. 22. 
I HAVE been under such concern for the poor man, whose 
exit I almost hourly expect, and at the shocking scenes his 
illness and his agonies exhibit, that I have been only able 
to make memoranda of the melancholy, passages, from 
which to draw up a more perfect account, for the instruc- 
tion of us all, when the writing appetite shall return. 



It is returned! Indignation has revived it, on receipt 
of* thy letters of Sunday and yesterday; by which I have 
reason to reproach thee in very serious terms, that thou • 
hast not kept thy honour with me : and if thy breach of it 
be attended with such effects as I fear it will be, I shall 
let thee know more of my mind on this head. 
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if tbou wouldst be thought in eal'nest in thj wishes t9 
move the poor lady in thy favour, thy ludicrous behavioiir 
at Smith's, when it comes to be represented to her, will 
haVe a very consistent appearance ; will it not ? — I will, 
indeed, confirm her in her opinion, that the grave is more 
to be wished.for, by one of her serious aud pious turn, than 
% hus&and incapable either of reflection or remorse ; just 
recovered, as thou art, from a dangerous, at least a sharp 
illness. 

I am extremely concerned for the poor unprotected 
lady. She was so excessively low and weak on Saturday, 
that I could not be admitted to her speech : and to be 
driven out of her loggings, when it was fitter for her to 
he in bed, is such a piece of cruelty, as he only conld be 
guilty of who could act as thou hast done by such au 
angeL 

Canst thou thyself say, on reflection, that it has not the 
look of a wicked and hardened sportiveness, in thee, for 
the sake of a wanton humour only, (since it can answer no 
end that thou proposest to thyself, but the direct con- 
trary,) to hunt from place to place a poor lady, who, 
like a harmless deer, that has already a barbed shaft in her 
breast, seeks only a refuge from thee in the shades of 
death. 

But I will leave this matter upon thy own conscience, 
to paint thee such a scene from my memoranda, as thou 
perhaps wilt be moved by more eflectually than by any 
other: because it is such a one as thou thyself must one 
day be a principal actor in, and, as I thought, hadst very 
lately in apprehension : and is the last scene of one of thy 
most intimate friends, who has been for the four past days 
ial)ouring in the agonies of death. For, Lovelace, let this 
truth^ this undoubted truth^ be engraved on thy memorji 
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fn all thy gaieties, That the life we are so fond of is 
hardly life ; a mere breathing space only ; and that, at th« 
fsnd of its longest date, 

Thou mu9t die^ w uell as Belton. 

Thon knowest, by Tourrille, what we had done as to the 
poor man's worldly affairs ; and that we had got his un. 
happy sister to copne and live with him (little did we think 
him so very near his end) : and so I will proceed to tell 
thee, that when I arrived at his house on Saturday night, 
I found him excessively ill : but just raised, and in his 
elbow-chair, held up by his nurse and Mowbray (the 
roughest and most untouched creature that ever entered a 
sick man^s chamber) ; while the maid-servants were try«& 
ing to make that bed easier for him which he was to re. 
turn to; his mind ten times uneasier than that could be^ 
and the true cause that the down was no softer to him. 

He had so much longed to see me, as I was told by his 
sister, (whom I sent for down to Inquire how he was,) 
that they all rejoiced when 1 entered : Here, said Mow- 
bray^ here, Tommy, is honest Jack Belford I 

Where, where ? said the poor man. • 

I hear his voice, cried Mowbray: he is coming up 
stairs. 

In a transport of joy, he would have raised himself at 
my entrance, but had like to have pitched out of the chair : 
and when recovered, called me his best friend I his kindest 
friend ! hut burst out into a flood of tears : O Jack ! O 
Belford ! said he, see the way I am in ! See how weak! 
So muchy and so soon reduced ! Do yoii know me ? 
Do you know your poor friend Belton ? 

You are not so nsuch aUered^ my dear Belton, as yo|i 
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think 70a are. But I see 70a are weak ; Tery weak— 
and I am sorry for it* 

Weak, weak, indeed, my dearest Belford, said he, and 
weaker in mind, if possible, than in body; and wept bit- 
terly—or I should not thus nnman myself. I, who nerer 
feared any things to be forced to show mjrself such a 
nursling I — I am quite ashamed of myself ! — But don*t 
despise roe ; dear Belford, don't despise me, I beseech thee. 

I ever honoured a man that could weep for the distresses 
of others; and e?er shall, said I ; and such a one ctfnnot 
be insensible of his own* 

Howerer, I could not help being visibly mored at the 
poor fellow's emotion. 

Now, said the brutal Mowbray, do . I think thee in* 
sufferable, Jack* Our poor friend is already a peg too 
low ; and here thou art letting him down lower and lower 
still* This soothing of him in his dejected moments, and 
joinuig thy womanish tears with his, is not the way ; I 
am sure it is not* If our Lotelace were here, he'd tell 
thee so* 

Thou a.rt an impenetrable^reature, replied I ; unfit to 
be present at a scene, the terrors of which thou wifjt not 
be able to feel till thou feeiest them in thyself; and then, 
if thou hadst time for feeling y my life for thine, thou be. 
barest as pitifully as thbse thou thinkest most pitifuL 

Then turning to the poor sick man. Tears, my dear 
Belton, are no signs of an untjnanly^ but, contrarily of a 
humane nature ; they ease the OTer.charged heart, which 
would burst but for that kindly and natural relief. 

Give sorrow wards (says Shakspeare) 

—The grief that does not speak. 

Whispers the o'e^fraught heart, and bids it break. 
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I know, my dear Belton, thou usedst to take pleasure 
ia repetitions from the poets ; but thou roust be tasteless of 
their beauties now : yet be not discountenanced by this 
uncouth and unreflecting Mowbray, for, as JuTenal says, 
Tears are the prerogative of manhood. 

'Tis at least seasonably said, my dear Belford. It is 
kind to keep me in countenance for this womanish weak* 
ness^ as Mowbray has been upbraidingly calling it, erer 
since he has been with me: and in so doing, (whatever I 
might have thought in such high health as he enjoys, has 
convinced me, that bottle-friends feel nothing but what 
moves in that little circle. 

Well, well, proceed in your own way, Jack. . I love 
my friend Beltoh as well as you can do ; yet for the blood 
of me, I cannot but think, that soothing a man's weakness 
is increasing it. 

If it be a weakness, to be touched at great and con. 
cerning events, in which our humanity is concerned, said 
I^ thou mayest be right. 

I ha?e seen many a man, said the rough creature, going 
up Holborn-hill, that has behaved more like a man than 
either of you. 

Ay, but, Mowbray, replied the poor man, those wretches 
have not iiad their minds enervated by such infirmities 
of body as I have long laboured under.. Thou art a 
shocking fellow, and ever wert. — But to be able to re. 
member nothing in these moments but what reproaches 
me, and to know that I cannot hold it long, and what 
may then be my lot, if — but interrupting himself, and 
turning to m*e, Give me thy pity. Jack ; 'tis balm to my 
wounded soul ; and let Mowbray sit indifTerent enough to 
the pangs of a dying friend, to laugh at ns both. «> 

The hardened fellow then retired, with the air of a 
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Lovelace ; only more stupid ; yawniog and stretchingy 
instead of humming a tune as thou didst at Smith's, 

I assisted to get tlie poor man into bed. 'He was so 
weak and low, that he could not bear the fatigue, and 
fainted away ; and I verily thought was quite gone. But 
recovering, and his doctor coming, and advising to keep 
him quiet, I retired, and joined Mowbray in the garden ; 
who took more delight to talk of the living Lovelace and 
levitiesj than of the dying Belton and his repentance. 

I just saw him again on Saturday night before I went to 
bed ; which 1 did early ; for I was surfeited with Mow. 
bray's frothy insensibility, and could not bear him. 

It is such a horrid thing to think of, that a man who had 
lived in such strict terms of — what shall I call it ? with 
another; the proof does not come out so, as to say, 
friendship; who had pretended so much love for him >; 
could not bear to be out of his company ; would ride an 
hundred miles an end to enjoy it ; and would fight for 
him, be the cause right or wrong : yet now, could be so 
little moved to see him in such misery of body and mind, 
as to be able to rebuke him, and rather ridicule than pity 
him, because he was more affected by what he felt, than he 
had seen a malefactor, (hardened perhaps by liquor, and 
not softened by previous sickness,) on his going to execu* 
tion. 

This put me strongly in mind of what the divine Miss 
Harlowe once said to me, talking of friendship, and what 
my friendship to i/ou required of me : ^ Depend upon it, 
* Mr. Belford,' said she, ^ that one day you will be con. 
i vinced, that what ifou call friendship, is chaff and 
^ ttubble ; and that nothing is worthy of that sacred name 

^ Thai has not virtue for its base.* 
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Sunday morning, I was called up at six o'clock, at the 
poor man's earnest request, and found him In a terrible 
agonj. O Jack! Jack! said he, looking wildly, as if 
lie had seen a spectre — Come nearer me ! reaching .out 
both arms— Come nearer me i-^^Dear, dear Belford, sare 
me! Then clasping my arm with both his hands, and 
rearing up his bead towards me, his eyes strangely rolliog| 
Save me ! dear Belford, save me ! repeated he* 

I put my other arm about him — Sa?e you from what, 
my dear Beltoh ! said I ; save you from what ? Nothing 
shall hurt you. What must I save you from ? 

Recovering from his terror, he sunk down again, O 
save roe ifrom myself! said he; save me from my own re- 
flections, (p dear Jack! what a thing it is to die; and 
not to have one comfortable reflection to revolve ! What 
would I give for one year of my passed life ? — only one 
year — and to have the same sense of things that I now 
have ? 

I tried to comfort him as well as I could : but free- 
livers to free-livers are sorry death.bed conforters« And 
he broke in upon me : O my dear Belford, said he, I am 
told, (and I have heard you ridiculed for it,) that the ez« 
cellent Miss Ilarlowe has wrought a conversion in you. 
May it be so ! You are a man of sense : may it be sol 
Mow is your time ! Now, that you are in full vigour of 
mind and body !-^But your poor Belton, alas ! your poor 
Belton kept his vices^ till they left him-^and see the mi* 
serable eifects in debility of mind and despondency! 
Were Mowbray here, and were he to iaugh at me, I 
would own that this is the cause of my despair — that God'i 
Justice cannot let his mercy operate for my comfort : for. 
Ok! I have been- very, v«r^ wicked ; and have despised 
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the ofTers of his grace, till be has withdrawn it from me 
for erer, 

I used all the arguments I could think of to gire him 
consolation : and what I said had such an effect upon him, 
as to quiet his mind for the greatest part of the day ; and 
HI a lucid hour his memory served him to repeat these 
lines of Dryden, grasping my hand, and looking wistfully 
upon me : 

O that I less could fear to lose this being. 
Which, like a snow-ball, in my coward hand, 
The more 'tii grasp'd, the fiuter melts away f 

In the afternoon of Sunday, he was inquisitire after you, 
and your present behayiour to Miss Harlowe. I told him 
how you had been, and how light you made of it. Mow- 
bray was pleased with your impenetrable hardness of heart, 
and said. Bob. Lovelace wa^ a good edge.tool, and steel to 
the back : and such coarse but hearty praises he gaye yon, 
as an abandoned man might give^ and only an abandoned 
man could wish to deserve. 

But hadst thou heard what the poor dying Belton said on 
this occasion, perhaps it would hare made thee serious an 
hour or iwo^ at least. 

^ When poor Lovelace is brought,' said he, < to a sick* 
' bed, as I am now, and his mind forebodes that it is inu 

* possible he should recoyer, (which his could not do 
^ in his late illness : if it had, he could not have behaved 
^ so lightly in it ; ) when he revoWes his jnst mis-spent 
^ life; his actions of offence to helpless innocents; in 

* Miss Harlowe's case particularly; what then will he 
^ think of himself, or of his past actions ? his mind de^ 
^ bilitated; his strength turned into weakness; unable 
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to stir or to moTe without help ; not one raj of hope 
darting in upon his benighted soul; his conscienco 
standing in the place of a thousand witnesses; his paint 
excruciating ; weary of the poor remnant of life he drags, 
yet dreading, that, in a few short hours, his bad will be 
changed to worse, nay, to worst of all ; and that worst 
of all, to last beyond time and to all eternity ; O Jack ! 
what will he then think of the poor transitory gratifi. 
cations of sense, which now engage all his attention ? 
Tell him, dear Belford, tell him, how happy he is' if he 
know his own happines ; how happy, compared to hit 
poor dying friend, that he has recovered from his illness, 
and has still an opportunity lent him, for which I would 
giye a thousand worlds, had I them to gire !' 
I approved exceedingly of his reflections, as suited to his 
present circumstances ; and inferred consolations to him 
from a mind so properly touched. 

He proceeded in the like penitent strain. I have lived 
a very wicked life ; so have we all. We have never made 
a conscience of doing whatever mischief either force or 
fraud enabled us to do. We have laid snares for the in. 
nocent heart; and have not scrupled by the too-ready 
tword to extend, as occasions offered, the wrongs we did 
to the persons whom we had before injured in their dearest 
relations. But yety I flatter myself, sometimes, that I 
haye less to answer for than either Lovelace or Mowbray ; 
for I, by taking to myself that accursed deceiver from 
whom thou hast freed me, (and who, for years, unknown 
to me, was retaliating upon my own head some of the 
e^s I had brought upon others,) and retiring, and living 
with her as a wife, was not party to half the mischiefs, 
that I doubt they, and Tourville, and even you, Belford, 
«ei9Siitted. At to the ungrateful Tfaomasioe, I hope I 
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liare met with my punishment in h<*r. But notwilhstandinjv 
this, dost thou not think, that such an action — and such 
an action — and such an action ; [and then he recapitulated 
ievcral enormities, in the perpetration of which (led on by 
false brarery, and the h<'at of youth and wine) we have all 
been concerned ;"] dost thou not think that these villanies, 
(let me call them now by their proper name,) joined to the 
wilful and gloried.in u^glect of every duty that our better 
tense and education gave us to know were required of us as 
men and christians, are not enough to weigh down my soul 
Into despondency? — Indeed, indeed, they are! and now ia 
hope for mercy / and to depend upon the efficacy of that 
gracious attribute^ when that no less shining one oi justice 
forbids me to hope ; how can I ! — I, who have despised all 
warnings, and taken no advantage of the benefit I might 
have reaped from the lingering consumptive illness I have 
laboured under, but left all to the last stake ; hoping for 
recovery against hope, and driving off repentance, till that 
grace is denied me ; 'for, oh ! my dear Belford ! I can now 
neither repent^ nor pray, as I ought ; my heart is hard, 
ened, and I can do nothing but despair! — 

More he would have said ; but, overwhelmed with grief 
and infirmity, he bowed his head upon his pangful bosom, 
endeavouring to bide from the sight of the hardened Mow- 
bray, who just then entered the room, those tears which 
he could not restrain. 

Prefaced by a phlegmatic hem ; sad, very sad, truly ! 
cried Mowbray ; who sat himself down on one side of the 
bed, as I sat on the other : his eyes half closed, and his 
lips pouting out to his turned-up nose, his chin curdled 
[to use one of thy descriptions] ; leaving one at a loss to 
^now whether stupid drowsiness or intense contemplation 
had got most hold of him. 
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An excellent) howeyer nneasj lesson, Mowbray ! said 
I. — By my faith it is ! It may one day, who knows how 
soon ? be our own case ! 

I thought of thy yawniiig-flt, as described in thy letter 
of Aug. 13. For up started Mowbray, writhing and 
shaking himself as in an agne-fit ; his hands stretched over 
his head — with thy hoy ! hoy ! hoy \ yawning. And then 
recovering himself, with another stretch and a shake, 
WTiat's o'clock ? cried he ; pulling out his watch — and 
stalking by long tip. toe strides fhrough the room, down 
stairs he went; and meeting the maid in the passage, I 
heard him say — Betty, bring me a bumper of claret ; thy 

poor master, and this d d Belford, are enough to throw 

a Hercules into the yapours. 

Mowbray, after this, amusing himself in ' our friend's 
library, which Is, as thou knowest, chiefly 'classical and 
dramatical, found out a passage in Lee's Oedipus, which 
he would needs have to be extremely apt ; and in he came 
full fraught with the notion of the courage It would give 
the dying man, and read it to him. 'Tis poetical and 
pretty. This is it : 

When the sun sttty shadows that show'd at noon 
But small, appear most long and terrible : 
So when we think fiite hovers o'er our heads. 
Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds : 
Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of death; 
Nature's worst vermin scare her godlike sons : 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 
Grow babbling ghosts,* and call us to oar graves. 
Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge Olympus ; 
While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and puff. 
And sweat with our imagination's weight. 

VOL. VII. -Q 
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. He expected praises for finding this out. But Belton 
turning his head from him, Ah, Dick! (said he,) these 
are not the reflections of a dying man ! — What thou wilt 
one day feel, if it be what I now feel, will couTince thee 
that the erils before thee, and zoith thee, are more than 
the effects of imagination. 

I was called twice on Sunday night to him ; for the 
poor fellow, when his reflections on his past life annoy 
him most, is afraid of being left with the women ; and hb 
eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll about for me. Where's 
Mr. Belford ? — But I shall tire him out, cries he^yet 
beg of him to step to me-— yet don't — yet do ; were once 
the doobtiug and changeful orders he gare : and- they 
called me accordingly. 

But, alas ! What could Belford do for him ? Belford, 
who had been but too often the companion of his guilty 
hour» ; who wants mercy as much as he does ; and is 
unable to promise it to himself, though 'tis all he can bid 
his poor friend refy upon ! 

What mtscreants are we ! What figures shall we mqke 
in these terrible hours ! 

If Miss Harlowe's glorious example^ on one hand, and 
the terrors of this poor man's last scene on the other, 
affect me not, I must be abandoned to perdition ; as I 
fear thou wilt be, if thou bene fittest not thyself from 
both. 

Among the consolatory things I urged, when I was 
called up the last time on Sunday night, I told him, that 
he must not absolutely give himself up to despair : that 
many of the apprehensions he was under, were such as 
^ the best men must have, on the dreadful uncertainty 
•f what was to succeed to this life, 'Tis well obserred, 
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said T, bj a poetical divlDe, who was an excellent cbris-' 
tian*, That 

' Death could not a more sad retinne find. 
Sickness and pain before, . and darkness all behind. 

About eight o'clock yesterday (Monday) morning, I 
found him a little calmer. He ,asked me who t^ as the 
author of the two Hnes I had repeated to him ; and made 
me speak them over again. A sad retinue^ indeed ! 5aid 
the poor man. And then expressing his hopelessness of 
life, and his terrors at the thoughts of dying ; and drawing 
from thence terrible conclusions with regard to his future 
state ; There is, said I, such a natural aversion to death 
in human nature, that you are not t<f imagine, that you, 
my dear Belton, are singular in the fear of it, and in (he 
apprehensions that fill « the thoughtful mind upon its ap. 
proach ; but you ought, as much as possible, to separate 
those natural fears which all men must have on so solemn 
an occasion, from those />ar^iczf/ar ones which your justly- 
apprehended unfitness fills you with. Mr. Pomfret, in his 
Prospect of Death, which I dipped into last night from a 
collection in your closet, which I put into my pocket, says, 
[and I turned to the place] 

Merely to die, no man of reason fears ; 

For certainly we must, 

As we are born, retnm to dost ; 
Tis the last point of many ling'ting yean ; 

But whither then we go. 

Whither, we fain would know ; 
But human understanding cannot show. 

This makes US tremble 



i»^ ■ I ■ — — »*— *fhi 



* Thi Rev, Mr, Norns, o/ Bemertoa. 
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Mr. Pomfret, therefore, proceeded I, had such appre* 
hensions of this dark state as yon have : and the excelleit 
divine J hinted at last night, who had Tery little else but 
human frailties to reproach himself with, and whose mis. 
eellanie's fell into my hands among my nncle^s books in mj 
attendance upon him in his last hours, says, 

H must be done, my soul : but 'tis a strange, 

A dismal, and mysterious change, 
AVhen thon shaltjeave this tenement of clay, 

And to an unknown— somewhere — ^wing away^ 
When time shall be eternity, and thon 

Shialt be — thou know'st not what — and live — 
thon know'st not how ! 
Amazing state ! no wonder that we dread 

To think of death, or view the dead ; 
Thon'rtall wrapt up in clouds, as if to thee 
Our very knowledge bad antipathy. 

'J'hen fallows, what I repeated. 

Death coald not a more sad retinue find, 
~ Sickness and pain befbre, and darkness aU behind. 

Alas ! my dear Belford [inferred the unhappy deep* 
thinker] what poor creatures does thi^ conviuce me we 
mortals are at best ! — But what then must be the case of 
such a profligate as I, who by a past wicked life have 
added greater force tp these, natural terrors ? If death b« 
so repugnant a thing to human nature, that gooameu will 
be startled at if, what mnst it be to one who has liyed a 
life of sense and appetite ; nor ever reflected upon the end 
which I now am within view of ? 

What could I say to an inference so fairly drawn? 
Mercy, mercy, unbounded mercy, was still my plea, 
tjiough his repeated apposition oiju9the to it, in a manner 
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BiknGed that plea : and what wpuld I have giren to have- 
bad rise to my mind, one good, one eminently good 
action to have remembered him of, in order to combat his 
fears with it ? 

I belieTe, Lovelace, I shall tire thee, and that more 
with the, subject of my letter, than even with the length of 
it. B«t, really, I think thy spirits are so offensively up 
since thy recovery, that I ought, as the melancholy sub.^ 
jects offer, to endeavour to reduce thee to the standard of 
humanity, by expatiating upon them. And then thou 
canst not but be curious to know every thing that concerns 
the poor man, for whom thou hast always expressed a 
great regard. I will therefore proceed as I have begun. 
if thoii likest not to read it now, lay it by, if thou wilt, 
till the like circumstances befall thee, till like retlections 
from those circumstances seize thee ; and then take it up, 
and compare the two cases together. 



At his earnest request, I sat up with him last night ; 
and, poor man ! it is impossible to tell thee, how easy 
and safe he thought himself in my company, for the first 
part of the night : A drowning man will catch at a straw^ 
the proverb well says: and a straw was I, with respect 
to any real help I could giye him. He often awaked in 
terrors ; and once calling oat for me, Dear Belford, said 
he, Where are you? — Oh! There you are! — Give me 
your friendly hand ! — Then grasping it, and putting his 
clammy, half-cold lips to it — tlow kind ! I fear tirerj 
thing when you are absent. But the presence of a friend, 
a sympathising friend — Oh ! how comfortable! 

But, about four in the morning, he frighted me much : 
he waked with three terrible groans ; and endeavoured to 
speak5 but could not presently — and \fben he did, — Jack, 
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Jack, Jack, fiye or 8tz times repeated he as qaick as 
thought, now, now, now, save me, saTe me, saye me — I 
am going — going indeed ! 

I threw my arms about him, and raised him upon his 
pillow, as he was sinking (as if to hide himself) in the 
bed.clothes — And staring wildly. Where am I ? said he, 
a little recoTcring. Did you not see him ? turning his 
head this way and that ; horror in his countenance ; Did 
you not see him ? 

See whom, see what, my dear Belton ! 

O lay me upon the bed again, cried he ! — Let me not 
die upon the floor ! — Jjay me down gently ; and stand by 
me ! — Leave me not !— -All, all will soon be orer ! 

You are already, my dear Belton, upon the bed. Yoa 
haye not been upon the floor. This is a strong delirium ; 
yon are faint for want of refreshment [for he had refused 
seyeral times to take any thing^ : let me persuade you to 
take some of this cordial julap. I will leave you, if you 
will not oblige me. 

He then readily took it ; but said he could have sworn 
that Tom. Metcalfe had been In the room, and had drawn 
him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding him with the 
injuries he had first done his sister, and then him, in the 
duel to which he owed that fever which cost him his life. 

Thou knowest the story, Lovelace, too well, to need 
my repeating it : but, mercy on us, if in these terrible 
iDoments all the evils we do rise to our frighted imagi- 
nations ! — If so, what shocking scenes have I, but still 
what more shocking ones hast thou, to go through, if, at 
the noble poet says. 

If any senae at that sad time remains { 
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The doctor Ordered him an- opiate this morning early, 
which operated so well, that he dosed and »lept several 
hours more quietly than he had done for the two past days 
and nights, though he had sleeping-draughts given him 
before. But it is more and more evident every hour 
that nature is almost worn out in him. 



Mowbray, quite tired with this house of mourning, 
intends to set out in the morning to find you. He was 
not a little rejoiced to hear you were in town ; I believe 
to have a pretence to leave us. 



He has just taken leave of his poor friend, intending to 
go away early : an everlasting leave, I may venture to 
say ; for I think he will hardly live till to.morrow night* 

I believe the poor man would not have been sorry had 
lie left him when I arrived ; for 'tis a shocking creature, 
and enjoys too strong health to know how to pity the sick. 
Then (to borrow an observation from thee) he has, by 
nature, strong bodily organs, which those oJT his soul are 
not likely to whet out ; and he, as well as the wicked 
friend he is going to, may last a great while from- the 
strength of their constitutions,* though so greatly different 
in their talents, if neither the sword nor the halter in* 
terpose. 

I must repeaty That I canpot but be very uneasy for 
the poor lady whom you so cruelly persecute ; and that I 
do not think that you have kept your honour with me. I 
was apprehensive, indeed, that you w^uld attempt to see 
her, as soon as you got well ienovgh to come up ; and I 
told her as much, making use «f it as an argument to 
prepare her for your visit, and to induce her to stand it. 
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But she could not, it is plain, bear the shock of it : and 
indeed she told rae that she would not see you, though but 
for one half.hour, for the world. 

Could she have prevailed upon herself, I know that the 
sight of her would have been as affecting to you, as your 
Tistt could have been to her ; when you had seen to Mrhat 
a loTely skeleton (for she is really lovely still, nor can 
she, with such a form and features, be otherwise) you 
have, in a few weeks, reduced one of the most charming 
women in the world ; and that in the full bloom of her 
youth and beauty. 

Mowbray undertakes to carry this, that he may be 
more~welcome to you, lie says. Were it to be ^ sent 6n. 
sealed, the characters we write in would be Hebrew to 
the dunge. I desire you to return it ; and I'll give you 
a copy of it upon demand ; for I intend to keep it by me, 
as a guard' a^^ainst the infection of your company, which 
might otherwise, perhaps, some time hence, be apt to 
weaken the impressions I always desire to have of the 
awful scene before me. God convert us both ! 



LETTER LIX. 



MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Wednesday Morn. 11 o'clock. 
I BELIEVE no man has two such servants as I have. Be. 
cause I treat then^ with kindness, and do not lord it over 
my inferiors, and d — n and corse them by looks and 
words like Mowbray ; or beat their teeth out like Love* 
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lace ; but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, do this, and, Pr'ythfe, 
Jonathan, do that ; the fellows pursue their own devices, 
and regard nothing I say, but \?hat falls in with these. 

Here, this Tile Harry ^ who might have brought your 
letter of yesterday in good time, came not in with it till 
past eleven at night (drunk, 1 suppose) ; and concluding 
that I was in bed, as he pretends (because he was told I sat 
up the preceding night) brought it not to me ; and having 
overslept himself, just as I had sealed up my letter, in 
comes the villain with the forgotten one, shaking his ear^ 
and looking as if he himself did not believe the excuses he 
was going to make. I questioned him about it, and heard 
his pitiful pleas; and though I never think it becomes a 
gentleman to treat people insolently who by their stations 
are humbled beneath his feet, yet could I not forbear to 
Lovelace and Mowbray him most cordially. 

And this detaining Mowbray (who was ready to set 
•out to you before) while 1 write a few lines upon it, th^ 
fierce fellow, who is impatient to exchange the company 
of a dying Belton for that of a too.tlvely Lovelace, af* 
fixed a aupplement of curses upon the staring fellow, that 
was larger than my book — nor did I offer to take otf th^ 
bear from such a mongrel, since,'' on this occasion, he 
deserved not of me the protection which every master owesf 
to a good servant. 

He has not done cursing him yet ; for stalking about 
the court-yard with his boo.ts on, (the poor fellow dressing 
his horse, and unable to get from him,) he is at him without 
mercy ; and I will heighten his impatience, (since being 
just under the window where I am writing, he will not 
let me attend to my pen,) by telling you how he fills my 
ears as well at the fellow'^, with his — Hay, Sir I And 
O — d d— n ye, Sir ! And were ye my servant, ye doj 
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ye ! And must I stay here till the mid.day sun scorches 
me to a parchment, for such a mangy dog's drunken neg. 
lect ?— Ye lie, Sirrah !— Ye lie, I tell you— [I hear the 
fellow's Toice in an humble excusatory tone, though not 
articulately] Ye lie, ye dog ! — I'd a good mind to thruit 
my whip down your drunken throat : d^^n me, if I 
would not flay the skin from the back of such a rascal, if 
thou wert mine, and have dog's.skin gloves made of It, 
for thy brother scoundrels to wear in remembrance of thy 
abuses of such a master. 

The poor horse suffers for this, I doubt not ; for, What 
now ! and, Stand still, and be d — d to ye, cries the 
fellow, with a kick, I suppose, which he better deserves 
himself ; for these varlets, where they can, are Mowbrayt 
and LoTelaces to man or beast ; and not daring to answer 
him^ is flaying the poor horse. 

I hear the fellow is just escaped, the horse, (better 
curried than ordinary, I suppose, in half the uiBual time^) 
by his clanking shoes, and Mowbray's silence, letting me 
know, that I may now write on : and so, I will tell thee 
that, in the first place, (little as I, as well as you, regard 
dreams,) I would have thee lay thine to heart ; for I could 
give thee such an interpretation of it, as would shock thee, 
perhaps; and if thou askest me for it, I will. 

Mowbray calls to me from the court.yard, that 'tis a 
cursed hot day, and he shall be fried by riding in the noon 
of it : and that poor Bel ton longs to see me. So I will 
only add my earnest desire, that you will give over all 
thoughts of seeing the lady, if, when this comes to your 
hand, you have not seen her : and, that it would be kind, 
|f you'd come, and, for the last time you will ever see 
your poor friend, share my concern for him ; and, in him, 
lee what, in a little time, will be your fate and mine) and 
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that of Mowbray, Tourrille, and the rest of us — For what 
are ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, to look back to ; 
in the longest of which periods forward we shall all perhaps 
be mingled with tibe dust from which we sprung ? 



LETTER LX. 



MR. liOVELACE, TO JOUX BELFORD, ESQ« 

. Wednesday Mom. A«g. 33« 
ALL allre, dear Jack, and in ecstasy! — Likely to be 
once more a happy man ! For I hare received a letter 
from my beloved Miss Harlowe ; in consequence, I sup. 
pose, of that which I mentioned in my last to be left for 
her from her sister. And I am setting out for Berks di* 
reedy, to show the contents to my Lord M. and to re. 
ceiye the congratulations of all my kindred upon it. 

I went, last night, as 1 intended, to Smith's : but the 
dear creature was not returned at near ten o'clock. And, 
lighting upon TourvtUe, I took him home with me, and 
made him sing me out of my megrims. I went to bed 
tolerably easy at two ; had bright and pleasant dreams ; 
{not such a frightful one as that I gave tiiee an account 
of;) and at eight this morning, as I was dressing, to be 
in readiness against the return of my fellow, whom I had 
sent to inquire after the lady, I had the following letter 
brought me by a chairman : 
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TO ROBERT LOVELACEy ESQ. 

f im, Taeaday Night, 11 o'clock (Ang. JJ.) 

I HATE good news to tell you. I am setting out with all 
diligeoce for my father's bouse, I am bid to hope that he 
will receive his poor penitent with a goodness peculiar to 
himself ; for I am overjoyed with the assurance of a 
thorough reconciliation, through the interposition of a 
dear,' blessed friend, whom I always loved and honoured. 
I am so taken up with miy preparation for this joyfal and 
Jong.wished* for journey, that I cannot spare one moment 
for any other business, having several matters of the last 
importance to settle first. So, pray, Sir, don't disturb 
or interrupt me — I beseech you don't. You may possibly 
in time see me at my father's ; at least if it be not your 
own fault. 

I will write a letter, which shall be sent you when I am 
got thither and received : till when, I am, &c. 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



I dispatched instantly a letter to the dear creature, as. 
curing her, with the most thankful joy, ^ That I would 
^ directly set out for Berks, and wait the issue of the 
^ happy reconciliation, and the charming hopes she hltd 
' filled me with. I poured out upon her a thousand 
' blessings. I declared that it should be the study of my 
'< whole life to merit such transcendent goodness : and 
^ that there was nothing which her father or friends should 
^ require at my hands, that I would not for her sake 
^ comply with, in order to promote and complete so de* 
^ sir able a reconciliation.' 

} hurried it away without takfng a copy of it; and I 
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hare ordered the charioUand-six to be got ready; and hej 
for M. Hall ! Let me bat know how Bel ton does. I hope 
a letter from thee is on the road. And if the poor fellow 
can spare thee, make haste, I command thee, to attend 
this truly divine lady. Thon mayest not else see her of 
nionths perhaps ; at least, not while she is Miss Hab- 
JLOWE. And oblige me, if possible, with one letter be. 
fore she sets out, confirming to me and accounting for 
this generous change. 

But what accounting for it is necessary ? The dear 
creature cannot receive consolation herself but she must 
communicate it to others. How noble ! She would not 
see me in her adversity ; but no sooner does the sun of 
prosperity begin to shine upon her than she forgives me» 

I know to whose mediation all this is owing. It is ta 
Colonel Mordents. She always, as she says, loved and 
honoured him ! And he loved her above all his relations. 

I shall now be convinced that there is something in 
dreams* The opening cloud is the reconciliation in view. 
The bright form, lifting up my charmer through it to a 
firmament stuck round with golden cherubims and sera- 
phiros, indicates the charming little boys and girls, that 
will be the fruits of this happy reconciliation. The wel- 
comes, thrice repeated, are those of her family, now no 
more to be.deemed implacable. Yet are they a family, 
too, that my soul cannot mingle with^ 

But then what is my tumbling over and over through 
the floor into a frightful hole, descending as she ascends ? 
Uo ! only this ! it alludes to my disrelish to matrimony : 
Which is a bottomless pit, a gulph, and I know not whatv 
And I suppose, had I not awoke in such d plaguy fright, 
I bad been soused into some river at the bottom* of the 
hole, and then been carried (mundified or purified from 
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my past iiiiqi]itie8,)by the same bright fonn (waiting for 
me upon the mossy banks,) to my belored girl * and we 
Aould hare gone on cherubiming of it and carolling to 
the end of the chapter. 

But what are the black sweeping mantles and robes of 
Lord M. thrown over my face? And what are those of 
the ladies ? O Jack ! I have these too : They indicate 
nothing in the world but that my Lord will be so good as 
to die, and leave me all he has* So, rest to thy good na. 
tared soul, honest Lord M. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrance, will also 
die, and leave me swinging legacies. 

Miss Charlotte and her sister— what will become of 
them ?-^0h ! they will be in mourning, of course, for their 
uncle and aunts — that's right ! 

As to Morden's flashing through the ivindow, and cry- 
ing. Die, Lovelace, and be d d, if thou wilt not re. 

pair my cousin's wrongs ! That is only, that he would 
have sent me a challenge, had I not been disposed to do 
the lady justice. 

All I dislike is this part of the dream : for, even in a 
idream, I would not be thought to be threatened into any 
measure, though I liked it ever so well. 

And so much for my prophetic dream. 

Dear charming creature ! What a meeting will there be 
between her and her father and mother and uncles ! What 
transports, what pleasure, will this happy, long.wished. 
for reconciliation give her dutiful heart ! And indeed now 
methinks I am glad. she is so dutiful to them; for her daty 
to her parents is a conviction to me that she will be as du- 
tiful to her husband : since duty upon principle is an uni- 
form thing. 

Why pr'ythee^ now, Jack, I have not been so much 
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to blame as thdu thiokest : for had it not b^en for me^ 
who haye led her into, so much distress, she could neither 
haye received nor given the joy that will now overwhelm 
them all. So here rises great and durable good out of 
temporary evil. 

I knew they loved her (the pride and glory of their fsu 
mily,) too well to hold out long ! 

I wish I could have seen Arabella's letter. She has aU 
ways been so much eclipsed by her sister, that I dare say 
she has signified this reconciliation to her with intermin. 
gled phlegm and wormwood ; and her invitation most 
certainly runs all in the rock.water style. 

I shall long to see the promised letter too when she if 
got to her father's, which I hope will give an account of 
the reception she will meet with. 

There is a solemnity, however, I think, in the style of 
her letter, which pleases and affects me at the same time. 
But as it is evident she loves me still, and hopes soon to 
see me at her father's, she could not help being a kittle so. 
lemn, and half-ashamed, [dear blushing pretty rogue !] to 
own her love, after my usage of her. 

And then her subscription : Till when^ lam^ Clarissa. 
Harlow£ : as much as to say, after thaty I shall be, if 
not your own faulty Clarissa Lovelace ! 

O my best love ! My ever.generous and adorable crea- 
ture ! How much does this thy forgiving goodness exalt us 
both ! — Me, for the occasion given thee ! Thee, for turning 
it so gloriously to thy advantage, and to the honour of 
both ! 

And if, my beloved creature, you will but connive at 
the imperfections of your adorer, and not play the wife 
upon me : if, while the charms of novelty have their force 
with me, I should happen to be drawn aside by the love 
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of intrigue, and of plots that my soul delights to form 
and parsue ; and if thou will not be open-eyed to the fol- 
lies of mj youth, [a transitory state ;] every excursion 
shall serve but the more to endear thee to me, till in time, 
and in a very little time too, I shall get above sense ; and 
then^ charn^ed by thy soul. attracting converse; and 
brought to despise my former courses ; what I now, at 
distance, consider as a painful duty, will be my joyful 
choice, and all my delight will centre in thee ! 



Mowbray is just arrived with thy letters. I therefore 
close my agreeable ' subject, to attend to one which I 
doubt will be very shocking. 

I have engaged the rough varlet to bear me company in 
the morning to Berks ; where I shall file off the nist he 
has contracted in his attendance upon the poor fellow. 

He tells me that, between the dying Belton and the 
preaching Belford, he shan't be his own man these three 
days : and says that thou addest to the unhappy fellow's 
weakness, instead of giving him courage to help him to 
bear his destiny* 

I am sorry he takes the unavoidable lot so heavily. But 
he has been long ill ; and sickness enervates the mind as 
well as the body ; as, he himself very significantly ob* 
served to thee. 
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LETTER LXI. 

MR. LOVEIiACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ, 

Wedn. Evening, 
X HATE been reading thy shocking letter — Poor Belton ! 
what a multitude of lively hours have we passed together ! 
He was a fearless, cheerful fallow : who'd have thought 
that all should end in such dejected whimpering and terror ? 

But why didst thou not comfort the poor man about the 
rencounter between him and that poltroon Metcalfe ? He 
acted in that af^r like a man of true honour, and as I 
should have acted in the same circumstances. Tell him I 
say so ; and that what happened he could neither help nor 
foresee. 

Some people are as sensible of a scratch from a pin's 
point, as others (rom a push of a sword : and who can 
say any thing for the sensibility of such fellows? Metcalfe 
would resent for his sister, when his sister resented not for 
herself. Had she demanded her brother's protection and 
resentment, that would have been another man's matter^ 
to speak in Lord M.'s phrase : but she herself thought her 
brother a coxcomb to busy himself undesired in her affairs,^ 
and wished for nothing but to be provided for decently and 
privately in her lying-in ; and was willing to take the chance 
ef Maintenon^ing his conscience in her favour*, and ^-^ 



* Madam Maintenon was reported to have prevailed upon Lewis 
XrV. of France, ih his old age, (sunk, as he was, by ill success in 
Ibe field,) to marry her, by way of compounding with his conscience 
for tiie freedoms of his past life, to whicksbe attributed his public 
losses. 
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ting him to mftrry when the little stranger came ; for she 
knew what an easy, good-natnred fellow he was. And 
indeed if slie had preYailed upon him, it might hare been 
happy for both ; as then he woald not have fallen in with 
his cursed Thomasine. Bnt truly this officious brother of 
her's must interpose. This made a trifling affair imports 
ant : And what was the issue ? Metcalfe challenged ; BeU 
ton met him ; disarmed him ; gare him his life : but the 
fellow, more sensible in his $kin than in his head^ HaTiog 
received a scratch, was frighted : it gave him first a puke, 
then a fever, and then he died, that was alL And how 
could Belton help that ? — But sickness, a long tedious 
sickness, will make a bugbear of any thing to a languish, 
ing heart, I see that. And so far was Mowbray apropos 
in the verses from Nat. Lee, which thou hast transcribed. 

Merely to die, no man of reason fears, is a mistake, 
say thou, or say thy author, what ye will. And thy so. 
iemn parading about the natural repugnance between life 
and death, is a proof that it is. 

Let me tell thee. Jack, that so much am I pleased 
with this world, in the main; though, in some points too, 
the world (to make a person of it,) has been a rascal to 
me ; so delighted am I with the joys of youth ; vfitik my 
worldly prospects as to fortune ; and now, newly, with 
the charming hopes given me by my dear, thrice dear, 
and for ever dear Clarissa ; that were I even sure that 
nothing bad would come hereafter, I should be very iotli 
(very much afraid, if thou wilt have it so,) to lay down 
my life and them together ; and yet, upon a call of ho. 
nour, no man fears death less than myself. 

But I have not either inclination or leisure to weigjtk tby 
leaden arguments, except in the pigy or, as thou wouldst 
say, in the lump. 
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If I return thy letters, let me haye them again some 
time hence, that is to say, when I am married, or when 
poor Belton b half forgotten ; or when time has enrolled 
the honest fellow among those whom we have so long lost, 
that we may remember them with more pleasure than pain; 
and then I may give them a serious perusal, and enter 
with thee as deeply as thou wilt into the subject. 

fVhen 1 am married^ said I ? — What a sound has that ! 

I roust wait with patience for a sight of this charming 
isreature, till she is at her father^s. And yet, as the but 
blossoming beauty, as thou tellest me, is reduced to a 
shadow, I should have been exceedingly delighted to see 
her now, and every day till the happy one ; that I might 
have the pleasure of observing how sweetly, hour by hout^ 
she will rise to her pristine glories, by means of that 
state of ease and contentment, which will take place of 
the stormy past^ upon her reconciliation with her friends, 
and our happy nuptials. 



LETTER LXII. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN 9ELFORD, ESQ. 

Well, but now my heart is a little at ease, I will con- 
descend to take brief notice of some other passages in thy 
letters. 

I find I am to thank, thee^ that the dear creature has 
avoided my visit. Things are now in so good a train that 
I must forgive thee ; else thou shonldst have heard more 
*of this new instance of disloyalty to thy general. 

Thou art continually giving thyself high praise, by way 
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of opposition^ as 1 may tay, toothers; gently and art* 
fully blaming thyself for qualities thou wouldst at the 
same time haTe to be thought, and which generally are 
thought, praise-worthy. 

Thus, in the airs thou assumest about thy serrantSi 
thou wouldst pass for a mighty humane mortal ; and that 
at the expense of Mowbray and me, whom thou repre* 
sentest as kings and emperors to our menials. Yet art 
thou always unhappy in thy attempts of this kind, and 
nerer canst make us, who know thee,* beUere that to be a 
Tirtae in thee, which is but the effect of constitutional 
phlegm and absurdity. 

Rnowest thou not, that some men hate a native dignity 
in their manner, that makes them more regarded by a look, 
than either thou canst be in thy low style, or Mowbray in 
bis high ? 

I am 6t to be a prince, I can tell thee, for I reward wdl, 
and I punish seasonably and properly ; and I am generallj 
as well served as any man. 

The art of governing these underbred varlets lies more 
in the dignity of looks than in words ; and thou art a sorry 
fellow, to think humanity consists in acting by thy servants, 
as men must act who are not able to pay them their wages ; 
or had made them masters of secrets, which, if divulged, 
would lay them at the mercy of such wretches. 

Now to me, who never did any thing I was ashamed to 
own, and who have more ingenuousness than ever man 
had ; who can call a villany by its right name^ though prac- 
tised by myself, and (by my own readiness to reproach 
myself) anticipate all reproach from others ; who am not 
Auch a hypocrite, as to wish the world to think me other 
or better than I am — it is my part, to look a servant into 
Jus duty, if I can; nor will I keep one who knows not 
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flow to take me by a. nod, or a wink ; and who, when I 
smile, shall not be all transport ; when I frown, all terror^ 
If, indeed,^! am out of the way a little, I always take care 
to reward the varlets for patiently bearing my displeasure; 
Bat this I hardly ever am but when a fellow is egregiously 
"Stupid in any plain point of duty, or will be wiser than his 
master ; ^nd when he shall tell me, that he thought acting 
contrary to my orders was tlie way to serve me best. 

One time or other I will enti'r the lists with thee upon 
thy conduct and mine to servants ; and I will convince 
•thee, that what thou wouldst have pass for humanity, if it 
be indiscriminately practised to ail tempers, will perpe. 
tually subject thee to the evils thou complainest of ; and 
justly too ; and that he only is fit to be a master of ser". 
Tants, who can command their attention as much by a nod^ 
-as if he were to pr^ytkee a fellow to do his duty, on one 
hand, or to talk of flaying^ and horse^whipping^ like 
Mowbray, on the other : for the servant who being used to 
expect thy creeping st^'le, will always be master of his 
master, and he who deserves to be treated as the other, is 
not fit to be any man^s servant; nor would I keep such a 
fellow to rub my horse's heels. 

I shall be the readier to enter the lists with thee upon 
this argument, because I have presumption enough to think 
that we have not in any of our dramatic poets, that I can 
at present call to mind, one character of a servant of either 
sex, that is justly hit off. So absurdly wise some^ and so 
•ottishly foolish others ; and both sometimes in the same 
person. Foils drawn from the lees or dregs of the people 
to ^t off the characters of their masters and mistresses ; 
nay, sometimes, which is still more absurd, introduced 
leith more wit than the poet has to bestow upon their prin. 
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cipalfl."— Mere JUnU and steels to strike fire with— <)r, to 
Tary the metaphor, to serve for whetstones to wity.which, 
otherwise^ conld not be made apparent ; or, for engines 
to be made use^of like the machinery of the antient poets, 
(or the still more unnatural soliloquy,) to help on a sorrj 
plot, or to bring about a necessary eclaircissementj to 
sare the poet the trouble of thinking deeply for a better 
way to wind up his bottoms. 

Of this I am persuaded, (whatever my practice be to 
my own servants^) that thou wilt be benefited by my 
theory y when w^ come to controvert the point. For then 
I shall convince thee, that the dramatic as well as natural 
characteristics of a good servant ought to be fidelity, com- 
mon sense, cheerful obedience, and silent respect ;jthat wit 
in his station, except to his companions, would be sauci- 
ness; that he should never presume to give his advice; 
that if he venture to expostulate upon any unreasonable 
command, or such a one as appeared to him to be so, he 
should do it with humility and respect, and take a proper 
season for it. But such lessons do most of the dramatic 
performances I have seen give, where servants are intro- 
duced as characters essential to the play, or to act very sig- 
nificant or long parts in it, (which, of itself, I think a 
fault ;) such lessons, I say, do they give to the footmen's 
gallery, that 1 have not wondered we have so few modest 
or good men-servants among those who often attend their 
masters or mistresses to plays. Then how miserably evi- 
dent must that poet's conscious want of genius be, who can 
stoop to raise or give force to a clap by the indiscriminate 
Toar of the party-coloured gallery i 

But this subject I will suspenci to a better opportunity ; 
that is to say, to the happy one, when my nuptials with my 
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Clarissa will ojblige me to increase the Dumber, of my ser. 
▼ants, and of consequence to «nter more nicelj into their 
qualifications. 



Althopgh I hare the highest opinion th^t man can haye 
of the generosity of my dear Miss Harlowe, yet I cannot 
for the heart of me account for this agreeable change in her 
temper but one way. Faith and troth, Bj&lford, I Terily 
believe, laying all circumstances together, that the dear 
creature unexpectedly finds herself in the way I haye so 
ardently wished her to be in ; and that this makes her, at 
last, incline to fayour me, that she may set the better face 
upon her gestation, when at her father's. 

If this be the case, all her falling away, and her fainting 
fits^ are charmingly accounted for.. Nor is it surprising, 
that such 4 sweet noyice in these matters should not, for 
some time, haye known to wbat to attribute her frequent 
indispositions. If this should be the case, how shall I laugh 
at thee! and (when I am sure of her) at the dear noyice 
herself J that all her grieyous distresses shall end in a man- 
child ; which I shall love better than all the cherubims and 
seraphims that may come after ; though there were to be 
as many of them as I beheld in my dream ; in which a 
▼ast expanse of firmament was stuck as. full of them as it 
could hold I 

I shall be afraid to open thy next, lest it bring me the 
account of poor Belton's death. Yet, as there are no hopes 
of his recovery — but what should I say, unless the poor 
mail were better fitted — but thy heavy sermon shall not 
affect me too much neither. 

I enclose thy papers ; and do thou transcribe them for 
me, or return them ; for there are some things in them, 
vrhichy at a proper season^ a mortal man should not ayold 
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attendiog to ; and ' thou seemest to haye entered deeply 
into the shocking subject. — But here I will end, lest I grow 
too serious. 



Tht servant called here about an hour ago, to know i^ 
I had any commands ; I therefore hope that thou wilt hair^ 
this early in the morning. And if thou canst let me hear 
from thee, do. I'll stretch an hour or two in expectation 
of it. Tet I must be at Lord M.'s to-morrow night, if 
possible, though ever so late. 

Thy fellow tells me the poor man is much as he was 
when Mowbray left him. 

Wouldst thou think that this varlet Mowbray is sorry 
that I am so near being happy with Miss Harlowe ? And, 
'egad, Jack, I know not what to say to it, now the fruit 
seems to be within my reach — ^but let what will come, I'll 
stand to't : for I find I can't live without her. 



LETTER LXIIf. 



MR. BELFORD, TQ ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 

Wednesday, Three o'clock. 
I WILL proceed where I left off in my last. 
' As soon as I had seen Mowbray mounted, I went to at. 
tend upon poor Belton ; whom I found in dreadful agonies, 
in which he awoke, as he generally does. 

The doctor came in presently after, and I was concerned 
lit the scene that passed between them. 

It opened with the dying man's asking him^ with melan* 
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choly earnestness, if notMng — if nothing at all could be 
done for liim ? 

The doctor shook his head, and told him, he doubted 
not. 

I cannot die, said the poor man^ — I cannot think of 
dying. I am very desirous of Hying a little longer, if I 
could but be free from these horrible pains in my stomach 
and head. Can you give me nothing to make me pass one 
week — but one week, in tolerable ease, that I may die 
like a man, if I must die ! 

. But, Doctor, I am ifet a young man; in the prime 
of my years — youth is a good subject for a physician to 
work upon — Can you do nothing — ^nothing at all for me, 
Doctor ? 

Alas ! Sir, replied his physician, you have been long in 
a bad way. I fear, I fear, nothing in physic can help you ! 

He was then out of all patience: What, then, is your 
art. Sir? — I have been a passiye machine for a whole 
twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at the pleasure of you 
people of the faculty. — I verily believe, had I not taken 
such doses of nasty stuff, I had been now a well man — fiut 
who the plague would regard physicians, whose art is to 
cheat us with hopes while they help to destroy us ? — And 
' who, not one of you, know any thing but by guess ? 

Sir, continued he, fiercely, (and with more strength of 
▼oice and coherence, than he had shown for several hours 
before,) if you give me over, I giYC if ou over, — The only 
honest and certain part of the art of healing is surgery. A 
good surgeon is worth a thousand of you. I have been in 
surgeons' hands often, and have always found reason to 
depend upon their skill ; hut if our art. Sir, what is it ? — but 
to daub, daub, daub ; load, load, load ; piaster, plaster, 
plaster; till ye utterly destroy the appetite first, and the con* 
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fltitation afterwards, which you are called in to he]p« I 
had a companion once, my dear Belford, thou knewest ho- 
nest Blomer, as pretty a physician he would have made as 
any in England, had he kept himself from excess in wine and 
women ; and he always used to say, there was nothing at 
all but pick. pocket parade in the physician's art ; and that 
the best guesser was the best physician. And I used to 
believe him too— and yet, fond of life, and fearful of death, 
what do we do, when we are taken ill, but call ye in ? And 
what do ye do, when called in, but nursje our distempers, 
till from pigmies yon make giants of them I and then ye 
come creeping with solemn faces, when ye are ashamed to 
prescribe, or when the stomach won't bear its natural food, 
by reason of your poisonous potions, — Alas ! I am afraid 
phjf8ic can do no more for him ! — Nor need it, when it 
has brought to the brink of the grave the poor wretch who 
placed all his reliance in your cursed slops, and the flat, 
tering hopes you gave him. 

The doctor was out of countenance ; but said, if we 
could make mortal men immortal, and wottld not, all this 
might be just. 

I blamed the poor man ; yet excused him to the physician. 
To die, dear Doctor, when, like my poor friend, we are 
so desirous of life, is a melancholy thing. We are apt to 
hope too much, not considering that the seeds of death are 
sown in us when we begin to live, and grow up, till, like 
rampant weeds, they choke the tender flower of life ; 
which declines in us as those weeds flourish. We ought, 
therefore, to begin early to study what our constitutions 
will bear, in order to root out, by temperance, the weeds 
which the soil is most apt to produce.; or, at least, to keep 
them down as they rise ; and not, when the flower or plant 
k withered at the root, and the weed in its full vigoar^ ex- 
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pept, that tkerm^edical art will restore the one, or destrojr 
the other ; when that other, as I hinted, has been rooting 
Itself in the habit from the time of our birth. 

This speech, Bob., thou wilt call a prettiness ; but the 
allegory is just ; and thou hast not quite cured me of the 
meti^horical* 

Very true, said the doctor ; you have brought a good 
metj^phor to illustrate the thing. I am sorry I can do no. 
thing for the gentleman ; and can only recommend patience, 
and a better frame of mind. 

Well, Sir, said the poor angry man, vexed at the doctor, 
bat more at death, you will perhaps recommend the next 
in succession to the physician, when he can do no more ; 
and, I suppose, will send your brother to pray by me for 
those virtues which you wish me. 

It seems the physician's brother is a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood. 

I was greatly concerned to see the gentleman thus treat- 
ed ; and so I told poor Belton when he was gone; but he 
continued impatient, and would not be denied, he said, 
the liberty of talking to a man, who had taken so many 
guineas of him for doing nothing, or worse than nothing, 
.and never declined one, though he knew all the time he 
could do him no good. 

It seems the gentleman, though rich, is noted for being 
greedy after fees ! and poor Belton went on raving at the 
extravagant fees of English physicians, compared with those 
of the most eminent foreign ones. But, poor man ! he, 
like the Turks, who judge of a general by his success, (out 
of patience to think he must die,) would have worshipped 
the doctor, and not grudged three times the aum, could he 
have given him hopes of recovery. 

But, nevertheless, I must needs say, that gentlemen of 
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the faculty should be more moderate in their fees, or ^ke 
more pains to deserve them ; for, generally, they only 
come into a room, feel the sick man's pulse, ask the nnrse 
a few questions, inspect the patient's tongue, and, perhaps, 
his water ; then sit down, look plaguy wise, and write. 
The goMen fee finds the ready hand, and they hurry away, 
as if the sick man's room were infectious. So to the next 
they troll, and to the next, if men of great practice ; yalu. 
ing themselves upon the number of visits they make in a 
morning, and the little time they make them in. They go 
to dinner and unload their pockets ; and sally out again to 
refill them. And thus, in a little time, they raise yast 
estates ; for, as Ratcliffe said, when first told of a great 
loss which befell him, It was only going up and down one 
hundred pair of stairs to fetch it up. 

Mrs. Sambre (Belton's sister) had several times propos- 
ed to him a minister to pray by him, but the poor man 
could not, he said, bear the thoughts of one ; for that he 
should certainly die in an hour or two after ; and he was 
willing to hope still, against all probability, that he might 
recover ; and was often asking his sister if she had not seen 
people as bad as he was, who, almost to a miracle, when 
every body gave them over, had got up again ? 

She, shaking her head, told him she bad ; but, once 
saying, that their disorders were of an acute kind, and such 
as had a crisis in them, he called her SmalLkopes^ and 
Job^s comforter ; and bid her say nothing, if she could 
not say more to the purpose, and what wsa Jitter for a sick 
man to hear. And yet^ poor fellow, he has no hopes him- 
self, as is plain by hb desponding terrors ; one of which 
he fell into, and a very dreadful one, soon after the doctor 
went. 
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Wednesday, Nine o'clock at Night. 
^HE poor man has been in convulsions, terrible convuU 
sions ! for an hour past* O Lord ! Lovelace, death is a 
shocking thing ! by my faith it is ! — I wish thou w ert pre- 
sent on this occasion. It is not merely the concern a man 
has for his friend ; but, as death is the common lot, we see^ 
in his agonies, how it will be one day with ourselves. I am 
all over as if cold water were poured down my back, or as 
if I had a strong ague.fit upon me. I was obliged to come 
awaj. And I write, hardly knowing what. — I wish thou 
wert here. 



Though I left him, because I coula stay no longer, I 
can^t be easy by myself, but must go to him again. 

Eleven o'clock. 

Poor Belton ! — ^Drawing on apace ! Yet was he sen- 
sible when I went in — too sensible, poor man ! He has 
something upon his mind to reveal, he tells me, that is the 
worst action of his life ; worse than ever you or I knew 
o^ him, he says. It must be then very bad ! 

He ordered every body out ; but was seized with another 
convnlsion-fit, before he could reveal it ; and in it he lies 
struggling betwieen life and death — but I'll go in again. 

One o'clock in the Morning. 

All now must soon be over with him : Poor, poor 
fellow ! He has given me some hints of what he wanted tq 
say ; but all incoherent, interrupted by dying hiccoughs 
and convulsions. 

Bad enough it must be. Heaven knows, by what I can 
father !— Alas ! Lovelace, I fear, I fear, he came too 
soon into his uncle^s estate. 
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If a man were to lire always, he might hare some temp, 
tation to do base things, in order to procare to himself, as it 
would then be, everlasting esL&e^ plenty, or affluence ; but, 
for the sake often, twenty^ thirty years of poor life to be a 
Tillain — Can that be worth while ? with a conscience sting- 
ing him all the time too ! And when he comes to wind up 
an, such agonizing reflections upon his past guilt! All 
then appearing as nothing ! What he most valued, most 
disgustful ! and not one thing to think o7, as the poor fellow 
says twenty and twenty times over, but what is attended 
with anguish and reproach I ■ 

To hear the poor man wish he had never been born ! — 
To hear him pray to be nothing after death ! Good God ! 
how shocking ! 

By his incoherent hints, I am afraid 'tis very bad with 
him. No pardon, no mercy, he repeats, can lie for him ! 

I hope I shall make a proper use of this lesson. Laugh 
at me if thou wilt; but nerer, nejrer more, will I take 
the liberties I have taken ; but whenever I am tempted, 
will think of Belton's dying agonies, and what my own 
may be* 

Tlinrsdayy Three in the Moiuing. 
H£' is now at the last gasp — rattles in the throat-^as a 
new convulsion every minute almost I What horror is he 
in ! His eyes look like breath-stained glass i They roll 
ghastly no more ; are quite set ; his face distorted, and 
drawn out, by his sinking jaws, and erected staring eye. 
brows y with his lengthened furrowed forehead, to double 
iU usual length, as it seems. It is not, it cannot be tlie 
face of Belton, thy Helton, and my Helton, whom we have 
beheld with so much delight over the social bottle^ com. 
paring notes, that one day may be brought agsdnst us^ and 
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make us groan, as they very lately did fttm— that b to say, 
while he had strength to groan ; for now his voice is not t# 
be heard ; all inward, lost ; not so much as speaking by 
his eyes ; yet, strange ! how can it be ? the bed rocking 
under him like a cradle. 

Fgur o'clock. 

Alas! he*8 gone f that groan, that drea^l groao. 
Was the last farewell of the partmg mind I 
The struggling soul has bid a long adieu 
To its late mansion— Fled ! Ah ! whither fled? 

Now is all indeed over ! — Poor, poor Belton ! by this 
time thou knowest if thy crimes were aboTC the size of 
God's mercies ! Now are every one's dares and attendance 
at an end ! now do we, thy friends,— poor Belton ! — know 
the worst of thee, as to this life ! Thou art released from 
insufferable tortures both of body and mind ! may those 
tortures, and thy repentance, expiate for thy offences, and 
mayest thou be happy to all eternity ! 

We are told, that God desires not the death, the spiru 
Itio/ death of a sinner : And 'tis certain, that thou didst 
deeply repent ! I hope, therefore, as thou wert not cut off 
in the midst of thy sins by the sword of injured friendship, 
which more than once thou hadst braved, [the dread, 
fullest of all deaths, next to suicide, because it gives no 
opportunity for repentance] that this is a merciful earnest 
that thy penitence is accepted ; and that thy long illness, 
and dreadful agonies la the last stages of it, were thy only 
punishment. 

I wish indeed, I heartily wish, we could have seen one 
ray of comfort darting in upon his benighted mind, before 
he departed. But all, alas ! to the very last gasp, was hor- 
ror and confusion. And my only fear arises from this, 
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that, tin witluD the four last days of his life, he conld not 
lie brought to thiok he shoold die, though in a Tisible de- 
dine for months ; and, in that presumption, was too Iktle 
inclined to set about a serious preparation for a journey, 
which he hoped he should not be obliged to take ; and 
when he began to apprehend that he could not put it off, 
his impatience, and terror, and apprehension, showed too 
little of that reliance and resignation, which afford the 
most comfortable reflections to the friends of the dying, 
as wiell as to the dying themseWes. 

But we must leare poor Belton to that mercy, of which 
we hare all so much need ; and, for my own part (do yon, 
Lovelace, and tlie rest of the fraternity, as ye wiU) I am 
resolved, I will endearour to begin to repent of my follies 
while my health is sound, my intellects untouched, and 
while it is in my power to make some atonement, as near 
to restitution or reparation, as is possible, to those J hare 
wronged or misled. * And do ye outwardly ^ and from a 
point of false bravery ^ make as light as ye will of my re- 
solution, as ye are none of ye of the class of abandoned 
aind stupid sots who endeavour to disbelieve the future ex. 
istence of which ye are afraid, I am sure ydu will justify 
me in your hearts^ if not by your pracf ices ; and one day 
you will wish you had joined with me in the same resolu. 
tion, and will confess there is more good sense in it, than 
now perhaps you will own. 

Seveu o'clock, Thursday Morning. 
Yoi) are very earnest, by your last letter(just given tee) 
to hear again from me, before you set out for Berks. I 
will therefore close with a few words upon the only sub- 
ject in your letter which I can at presenttouch upon : and 
this is the letter of which you give me a copy from the lady . 
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Want of r^ty and the sad scene I hare before mj ef es,' 
iMTe rendered me altogether incapable of accounting for 
the contents of k in any shape. You are m ecstasies npmi 
it. Yon hare reason to be so, if it be as you think. Nor 
vonld I rob yon of yonr joy : but I must say that I am 
amazed at it. 

Surely, Lovelace, this surprisiog letter cannot be a for. 
gery of thy own, in order to carry on some yiew, and to. 
impose upon me. Yet, by the style of it, it cannot ; though 
Chon art a perfect Proteus too. 

I will not, howerer, add another word, after I hare 
desired the return of this^ and hare told yon that I am 

Your true friend, and welUwisher, 

J. BELFORD^ 



LETTER LXIV. 



MB. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BBLFORDy* ESQ. 

Aag. i4, Thonday Mom* 
I EECCiTED thy letter in such good time, by thy fellow's 
dispatch, that it gives me an opportunity of throwing in a 
few paragraphs upon it. I read a passage or two of it 
to Mowbray ; and we both agree that thou art an absolute 
master of the. lamentable. 

Poor Belton ! what terrible conflicts were thy last con. 
flicts! — I hope, however, that he is happy: audi* have 
the more hope, because the hardness of his death is likely 
to be such a warning to thee. If it hare the effect thou 
declarest it shall hUve, what a world of mischief will it 
prerent ! how much good will it do ! how many poor 
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wretches will rejoice at the occofton, (if they know.it,) 
however inelaacholj in itself, which shall bring them in a 
compensation for injuries they had been forced to sit dowa 
contented with ! But, Jack, though thj uncle's death has, 
made thee * a rich fellow, art thou sure that the makbg 
good of such a vow will not totally bankrupt thee ? 

Thou sayest I may laugh at thee, if I will. Not I, 
Jack : I do not take it to be a laughing subject : and I 
am heartily concerned at the loss we all have in poor Bel. 
ton : and when I get a little settled, and haye leisure to 
contemplate the vanity of all sublunary things (a subject 
that will now-and.then, in my gayest hours, obtrude itself 
upon me) it is yery likely that I may talk seriously with 
thee upon these topics ; and, if thou hast not got too much 
the start of me in the repentance thou art entering upon, 
will go hand.in.hand with thee in it* If thou hast, thou 
wilt let me just keep thee in my eye ; for it is an upJiill 
work ; and I shall see thee, at setting out, at a great dis* 
tance ; but as thou art a much heavier and clumsier fellow 
than myself, I hope that without much puffing and sweat- 
ing, only keeping on a good round dog.trot, I shall be able 
to overtake thee. 

Mean time, take back thy letter, as thou desirest. I 
would not have it In my pocket upon any account at pre« 
sent ; nor read it once more. 

I am going down without seeing my beloved. I was a 
hasty fool to write her a letter, promising that I would not 
come near her till I saw her at her father's. For as she 
is now actually At Smith's, and I so near her, one short 
visit could have done no harm, 

• I sent Will., two hours ago, with my grateful compli- 
ments, and to know how she does. 

How must I adore this charming creature ! for I am 
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i^ady to think my servant a liappier feHbtr than myself, 
for htLTing been within a pair of staSrs and an apartment 
of her. ^ 

Mowbray and I will drop a tear aapiece, as we ride 
along, to the memory of poor Belton : — as we ride along^ 
I say: for we shall 'have so much joy when- we arrive at 
Lord M.'s, and when I communicate to htm and my cou- 
sins the dear creature's letter, that we shall forget every 
thing grievous: since now their famlly-hopes in my refoc- 
mation (the point which liefr so near their hearts) will «U 
revive ; it being an article of their faith, that, if I marry, 
repentance and mortification will follow of course; 

Neither Mowbray nor I shall accept of thy verbal invi. 
tation to the funeral. We like not these dismal formalitiar. 
And as to the respect that is supposed to-be shown to the 
memory of a deceased friend in such an attendance, why 
should we do any thing to reflect upon those who Ijave 
made it ,a fashion to leave this parade to people whom they 
hire for that purpose ? 

Adien, and- be cheerful* Thou canst now do no more 
for poor Bdton^ wert thou to howl for him to the end of 
thy life. 



LETTER LXV. 

MB. BELFOBO, TO ROBEBT LOVELACE, ES(^ 

Sat Aug. t$* 

yjjx Thursday afternoon I assisted at the opening of poor 
Belton's will, in which he has left me his sole executor, 
aad bequeathed me a legacy of an hundred guineas ; which 
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I shall pNtent to hit nnfortiiiiate lister, to whoa ho hss 
Bot been so kind as I thinlc lie ought to liwro boeo. He 
has also left twenty pounds a»piece to Mowbray, TourriUe, 
thysdf, and me, for a ring to be worn in remembranoe of 
him* 

After I had giTen some particular orders about the pre. 
parations to be made for his funeral, I went to town ; but 
having made it late before I got in on Thursday ni^^ht, and 
being fatigued for want of rest soTeral nights before, and 
now in my spirits, [I could not help it, Loyelarel] I con- 
tented myself to send my compliments to the innocent suf- 
ferer, to inquire after her health. 

My servant saw Mrs. Smith, who told hlm| she was 
voiy glad I was come to town; for that the lady was 
worse than she had yet been. 

It is impossible to account for the contents of her letter 
to you ; or to reconcile those contents to the facts I hats 
to communicate. 

I was at Smith's by seven yesterday (Friday) morning ; 
and found that the lady was just gone in a cliair to St. 
Dnnstaa's to prayers : she was too ill to get ont by si^ 
to CoTent*garden church ; and was forced to be supported 
to her chair by Mrs. LoTick. They would hare persuaded 
ber against going ; but she said she knew not but it would 
be her last opportunity. Mrs. Lovick, dreading that she 
would be taken worse at church, walked thither before her^ 

Mrs. Smith told me she was so ill on Wednesday night, 
that she had desired to receive the sacrament; and ac- 
cordingly it was administered to her, by the parson of the 
parish : whom she besought to take all opportunities of 
assisting her in her solemn preparation. 

This the gentleman promised : and called in the morning 
to inquire after lier health; and was admitted at the first 
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word; He staid with her about half an hour ; and when 
he came down, with his face turned aside, and a faltering 
accent, < Mrs, Smith,' said he, ^ jon have an angel in your 

< house.— -I will attend her again in the evening, as she 

< desires, and as often as I think it will be agreeable to 

< her.» 

Her increased weakness she attributed to the fatigues 
she had undergone by your means ; and to a letter she had 
received from her sister, which she answered the same day. 

Mrs. Smith told me that two different persons had called 
tiiere, one on Thursday morning, one in the evening, to 
inquire after her state of health ; and seemed as if commis. 
sioned from her relations for that purpose ; but asked not 
to see her, only were, very inquisitive after her fisiters : 
(particularly, it seems, after me: What could they mean 
by that ?) after her way of life, and expenses ; and one of 
them inquired after her manner of supporting them ; to 
the latter of which, Mrs. Smith said, she had answered, av 
the truth was, that she had been obliged to •sell some of her 
clothes, and was actually about parting with more; at 
which the inquirist (a grave old farmer-looking man) held 
up his hands, and said, Good God ! — this will be sad, sad 
news to somebody ! I believe I must not mention it. But 
Mrs. Smith says she desired he wouidy let him come from 
he would. He shook his head, and said if she died, the 
flower of the world would be gone, and the family she be- 
longed to would be no more than a common family*. I 
was pleased with the man's expression. 

Yoii may be curious to know how she passed her time, 
when she was obliged to leave her lodging to avoid you. 



* This man came from her couim Morden; af will be seen hert- 
aiter, Letter XCIV. oi this vohiaM ^ and VoL VUI. Ltiter I. 
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Mrs. Smith tells me ^ that she wa» Teiy 111 when ^e 
went out on Monday morning, and sighed as if her heart 
vrould break as she came down stairs, and as she went 
through the shop into the coach, her nurse with, her, as 
you had informed me before: that she ordered the 
coachman (whom she hired for the day) to drirfe any 
where, so it was into the air : he accordingly drove her 
to Hampstead, and thence to Hfghgate. There at the 
Bowling-green House, she alighted, extremely ill, «nd 
haying breakfasted, ordered the coachman to driT.e Tery 
slowly any where. He crept along to MuswelUhill, and 
put up at a public house there; where she employed 
herself two hours in writing, though exceedingly weak 
and low, till the dinner she had ordered was brought In : 
«he endeavoured to eat,- but could not : her appetite was 
gone, quite gone, she said. And then she wrot^ on for 
three hours more : after which, being heavy, she dosed 
a little in an elbow-chair. When she awoke, she or. 
dered the coachman to drive her very slowly to town, to 
the house of a friend of Mrs. Lovick; whom, as agreed 
upon, she met there: but, being extremely ill, she 
would venture home at a late hour, although she heard 
from the widow that . you had been there ; and had rea. 
son to be shocked at your behaviour. She said, she 
found there was no avoiding you : she was apprehennve 
she should not live many hours, and it was not impos. 
sible but the shock the^ight of you must give he^ would 
determine her fate in your presence. 
^ She accordingly went home. She heard the relation 
sd your astonishing vagaries, with hands and eyes often 
lifted up ; and with these words iatermingled, Shocking 
creature I inporrigtble wretch ! And will nothing make 
him serious ? And not bei^ng able to bear the thoughts •( 
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^ an iaterriew with a man so hardened, she took to her 
^ usual chair early in the morniRg, and was carried to 
^ the Templets tairs, where she had ordered her nurse 
^ before her, to get a pair of oars in readiness (for her 
^ ibtigues the daj before made her unable to bear a coach ;) 
} and then she was rowed to Chelsea, where she break. 
^ fasted ; and after rowing about, put in at the Swan at 
.^ . Brentford»ait, where she dined ; and would have 

< written, but had no conyeniency either of tolerable.pens, 
^ or ink, or private room ; and then proceeding to Rich. 
-^ mond, they rowed her back to Mortlake;, where she 
' put in, and drank tea at a house her watermen recom. 
^ mended to her. She wrote there for an hour; and re. 

< turned to the Temple ; and, whenjihe landed, made one 
'^ of the watermen get her a chair, and so was carried to 
^ the widow's friend, as the night before ; where . she 
' again met the widow, who informed her that you had 
^ been after her twice that day* < 

^ Mrs. LoTick gave her there her sister's letter* ; and 
^ she was so much affected with the contents of it, that she ' 
^ was twice Tery nigh fainting away ; and wept bitterly, 

< as Mrs. Loyick'told Mrs. Smith ; dropping some warmer 
^ expressions than ever they had heard proceed frotai her 
^ lips, in relation to her friends ; calling them cruel, and 

< complaining of ill offices done her, and of vile reports 
^ railed against her. 

^ While she. was thus disturbed, Mrs. Smith came to 

^ her, and told her, that you had been there a third 

^ tine, and was just gone, (at half an hour after nine,) 

■^ tering left word how civil and respectful you would 



• See Lettar LXVIII. of tUi vdame. 
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be ; but that you ivas determined to see her «t all 
etents. 

< She said it was hard she Goold not be permitted to 
die in peace : that her lot was a serere one : that she 
began to be afraid she should not forbear repining, and 
to thinlc her pnoishment greater than her fault : but, 
recalling herself immediately, she comforted herself, 
that her life would be short, and with the assurance of a 
belter.' 

By what I hare mentioned, yon will conclude with me, 
that the tetter brought her by Mrs. LoYick (the super- 
scription of which yott saw to be written in her sister's 
hand) could not be the letter on the contents of which sht 
grounded thai she wrote to you, on her return home. 
And yetjieither Mrs. LoTick, nor Mrs. Smkh, nor the 
servant of the fatter, know of any other brought her. But 
as the women assured me, that she actnaliy did write to 
you, I was eased of a sus[Mcion which I had begun te 
entertain, that you (for some purpose I could not gaess 
at> had forged the letter from her of which yon sent me a 
copy. 

On Wednesday morning, when she r^eeiTed your letter 
in answer to her's, she said. Necessity may well be called 
the mother of iayention — but calamity is the test of tnte. 
grity. — I hope I have not taken- an inexcusable step — ^And 
there she stopt a minute or two ; and then said^ I shall 
now, perhaps, be allowed to die in peace. 

I staid till she came in. She was glad to see ne ; but, 
being very weak, said, sh^ must sit down before she coald 
go up stairs : and so went iato the back-sbop ; leaniBg 
upon Mrs. Lovick : and when she had sat down, * I, am 
^ glad to see you, Mr. Belford, said she | I musi say 
^ let mis.reporters say what they will*' 
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I wondered at this expression*; but would not inttrmpt 
h«r. 

Sir, said she, I have been grieTonsljr harassed. 
Your friend, who would not let me liVe with reputation^ 
will not permit me to die in peace. You see how I am« 
Is there not a great alteration in me within this week ! but 
'tis all for the better. Yet were I to wish for life, I must 
say that your friend, your barbarous friend, has hurt me 
greatly. 

She was so weak, so short breathed, and her words and 
actions so Tery moving, that I was forced to walk from 
her ; the two women and her nurse turning away their 
faces also, weeping. 

1 have had. Madam, said I, since I saw you, a most 
shocking scene before my eyes for days together. My 
poor friend Belton is no more. He quitted the world 
yesterday morning in such dreadful agonies, that the 
impression they have left upon me hate so z»eaken$d mj 
mind — 

I was loth to hare her think that my grief was owing 
to the weak state I saw her in, for fear of dispiriting 
her. 

That is only, Mr. Belford, interrupted she, in order to 
strengthen it, if a proper use he made of the impression. 
Bat I should be glad, since you are so humanely affected 
with the solemn circumstance, that you could have written 
an account ef it to your gay friend, in the style, and man* 
ner you are master of. Who knows, as it would have 
come from an associate, and of an associate, how it might 
hare affected him ? 



* £sp]ailied in Letter LXX. of this Yolome, 
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That I had done, I told her, iit such a manner as had, I 
believed, some effect upon you. 

His behariour in this honest family so lately, said she, 
mod his cruel pursuit of me, give but little hope that any 
thing serious or solemn will affect him. 

We had some talk about Helton's dying behaviour, and 
I gave her several particulars of the poor man's impatience 
and despair ; to which she was very attentive ; and made 
fine observations upon the subject of procrastination. 

A letter and packet were brought her by a man on 
horseback from Miss Howe, while we were talking. She 
xttired up stairs to read It ; and, while I was in discourse 
with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, the doctor and apotibe- 
eary both came in together. They confirmed to me my 
fears, as to the dangerous way she is in. They had both 
been apprized of the new instances of implacableness in her 
friends, and of your persecutions : and the doctor said he 
would not for the world be either the unforgiving father of 
that lady, or the man who had brought her to this distress. 
Her heart's broken : she'll die, said he : there is no saving 
her. But how, were I either the one or the other of the 
people I have named, I should support myself afterwards, 
I cannot tell. 

When she was told we were all three together, she 
desired us to walk up. She arose to receive us, and after 
answering two or three general questions relating to her 
health, she addressed herself to us, to the following 
effect; 

As I may not, said she, see you three gentlemen toge- 
ther again, let me take this opportunity to acknowlege my 
o.bligations to you all. I am inexpressibly obliged to you, 
Sir, and to you, Sir, [courtesying to the doctor and to 
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Sir, Goddard"] for yonr more than friendly, yovtr pate rm 
nal care and concern for me. Humanity in your profes. ' 
sion, I dare say, is far from being a rare qualification^ 
because you are gentlemen by your profession : but so 
much kindness, so much humanity, did nerer desolate 
creature meet with, as I have met with from you both. 
But indeed I have always observed, that where a person 
relies upon Providence, it never faits to raise up a new 
friend for every old one that falls off. 
I This gentleman, [bowing to me, 3 who, some people 
think, should have been one of the last I should have 
thought of for my executor—is, nevertheless, (such is the 
strange turn that things have taken !) the only one I can 
choose ; and therefore I have chosen him for that charitable 
of&ce, and he has been so good as to accept of it : for, rich 
as I may boast myself to be, I am rather so in right than 
in fact^ at this present. I repeat, therefore, my humble 
thanks to you all three, and beg of God (o return to yon 
and yours [looking to each] an hundred.foid, the kindness 
and favour you have shown me ; and that it may be in 
the power of you and of yours, to the end of time, to 
confer benefits, rather than to be obliged to receive them. 
This is a godlike power, gentlemen : I once rejoiced in it 
in some little degree ; and much more in the prospect I 
had of its being enlarged tome ; though I have had the 
mortification to experience the reverse, and to be obliged 
almost to every body I have seen or met with : but all, 
originally, through my own fault ; so I ought to bear the 
punishment without repining: and I hope I do. Forgive 
these impertinencies: a grateful heart, that wants the 
power it wishes for, to express itself suitably to its own 
impulses, will be at a loss what properly to dictate to the 
tongue ; and y^t^ unable to restrain its overilo wings, will 
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force the tongue to say weak and sill jr things, rather than 
I appear angratefullj silent. Once more, then, I thank ye 
all three for yoar kindness to me : and God Almighty 
make yon that amends which at present I cannot ! 

She retired from us to her closet with her eyes fall ; 
and left ns looking upon one another. 

We had hardly recovered onrseWes, when she, quite 
easy, cheerful, and smiling, returned to us : Doctor, said 
she (seeing we had been moved) you will excuse me for 
the concern I gire you ; and so will you, Mr. Goddard, 
and you, Mr. Belford; for 'tis a concern that only gene* 
fous natures can show : and to such natures sweet Is the 
pain, if I may so say, that attends such a concern. Bat u 
I hare some few preparations still to make, and would not 
(though in ease of Mr. Belford's future cares, which is, and 
ought to be, part of my study) undertake more than it is 
likely I shall have time lent me to perform, I would beg 
of you to gire me your opinions [you see my way of 
Hying, and you may be assured that I will do nothing 
wilfully to shorten my life] how long it may possibly 
be, before I may hope to be released from all my 
troubles. 

They both hesitated, and looked upon each other. 
Don*t be afraid to answer me, said she, each sweet hand 
pressing upon the arm of each gentleman, with that 
mingled freedom and reserve, which virgin modesty, mixed 
with conscious dignity, can only express, and with a look 
serenely earnest, tell me how long you think I may l^old 
it I and believe me, gentlemen, the shorter you tell me 
my time is likely to be, the more comfort you wUl give 
me. 

With what pleasing woe, said the Doctor, do yoa fill 
the minds of those who have the happiness to converse 
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with you, and fee the happy frame you are in ! what 
yon have nodergone within a few days past hasNmnch hurt 
yon : and should you haye fresh troubles of those kinds, 
I could not be answerable for your holding it — And there 
hepaused^ 

How long, Doctor ? — I believe I shall have a little more 
ruffling— I am afraid I shall — but there can happen only 
one thing that I shall not be tolerably easy under— How 
long then, Sir ? — / 

He was silent. 

A fortnight, Sir ? 

He was still silent. 

Ten days ? — A week ? — How long, Sir? with smiling 
earnestness. 

If I must speak, Madam, if you have not better treat- 
ment than you have lately met with, I am afraid — There 
again he stopt. 

Afraid of what. Doctor ? don't be afraid — How long^ 
Sir ? 

That a fortnight or three weeks may deprive the world 
of the finest flower in it. 

A fortnight or three weeks yet, Doctor ? — But God's 
will be done ! I shall, however, by this means, have full 
time, if I have but strength and intellect, to do all that Is 
now upon my mind to do. And so, Sirs,v I can but once 
more thank you [turning to each of us] for all your good- 
ness to me ; and, having letters to write, will take up no 
more of your time — Only, Doctor, be pleased to order me 
some more of those drops : they cheer me a little, when 
I am lovr ; and putting a fee into his unwilling hand — Yon 
know the terms, Sir !— Then, turning to Mr. Goddard, 
you'll be so good, Sir, as to look in upon me to.night or 
to.m.orrow, as you have opportunity : and you, Mr, Bel. 
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ford, I know, will be desirous to set oat to prepare for 
the last office for your late friend : so I wish yoa a 
good jonmey, and hope to see you when that is per- 
formed. 

She then retired with a cheerful and serene air. The 

two gentlemen went away together. I went down to the 

women, and, inquiring, found, that Mrs. Loyick was 

. this day to bring her twenty guineas more, for some other 

of her apparel. 

The widow told me that she had taken the liberty to 
expostulate with her upon the occasion she had for raising 
this money, to such great disadvantage ; and it produced 
the following short and affecting conversation between 
them. 

' None of my friends will wear any thing of mine, said 
she. r shall leave a great many good things behind me.— - 
And as to what I want the money for — ^^don't be sur« 
prised :— But suppose I want it to parchase a house ? 

You are all mystery, Madam. I don't comprehend 
you. 

Why, then Mrs. Lovick, I will explain myself. — I have 
a man, not a woman, for my executor : and think you 
that I will leave to his care any thing that concerns mj 
own person i — Now, Mrs. Lovick, smiling, do you com* 
prehend me ? 
Mrs. Lovick wept. 

O fie ! proceeded the Lady, drying up her tears with 
her own handkerchief, and giving her a kiss— Why this 
kind weakness for ome with whom you have been so little 
awhile acquainted ? Dear, good Mrs. Lovick, don't be 
concerned for me on a prospect with which I hi|ve, occasion 
to be pleased ^ but go to.morrow to your friends^ and 
bring me the money they have agreed to give you. 
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Thus, Lovelace, it is plaia that she means to bespeak 
her l(isi house ! Here's presence of mind ; here's traa- 
quillity of {heart, on the most affecting occasion — ^This is 
magnanimity indeed! — Couldst thou, or could I, with all 
our boisterous brayery, and offensive false courage, 
act thus? — Poor Belton ! how unlike was thy behaviour ! 

Mrs. Lovick tells me that the lady spoke of a letter 
she had received from her favourite divine Dr. Lewen, in 
the time of my absence ; and of an answer she had re« 
turned to it. But Mrs. Lovick knows not the contents of 
either* 

. When thou receivest the letter I am now writing, thou 
wilt see what will soon be the end of all thy injuries to 
this divine lady. I say zcken thou receivest it; for I 
will delay it for some little time, lest thou shouidest take it 
into thy head (under pretence of resenting the disappoint- 
ment her letter must give thee) to molest her again. 

This letter having detained me by its length, I shall not 
now set out for Epsom till to.morro w. 

I should have mentioned that the lady explained to me 
what the one thing was that she was afraid might happen 
to ruffle her. It was the apprehension of what may result 
from a visit which Col, Morden, as she is informed, de- 
iigns to make^ofi. ^ 
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LETTER LXVL 

THB REV. BR. LEWEN, TO HISS CL« HARLOWE. 

Friday, Ai^. 18. 
Prbsuicing, dearest and erer-respectable yonng lady, 
upon jour former fayonr, and upon your opinion of mj 
judgment and sincerity, I cannot help addressing yon by 
a few lines on yoor present nnhappy situation. 

I will not look back upon the measures into which yon 
hare either been led or driven. Byt will only say as to 
thoaey that I think you are the least to blame of any young 
lady that was ever reduced from happy to unhappy circum. 
stances ; and I hare not been wanting to say as much, 
where I hoped my freedom would have been better received 
than 1 have had the mortification to find it to be. 

What I principally write for now is, to put yon upon 
doing a piece of justice to yourself, and to your sex, in 
the prosecuting for his life (I am assured his life is in yonr 
power) the most profligate and abandoned of men, as ke 
must be, who could act so basely, as I understand Mr. 
Lovelace has acted by you. 

I am Tery ill ; and am now forced to write upon my 
pillow; my thoughts confused ; and incapable of method : 
I' shall not therefore aim at method : but to give you in 
gtaenl my opinion — and that is, that your religion, your 
duty to your family, the duty you owe to your honour, 
and even charity to your sex, oblige you to give public 
evidence against this very wicked man. 

And let me add another consideration : The prevention, 
by this means, of the mischiefs that may otherwise happen 
between your brother and Mr. Lovelace, or between tke 
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latter and ybur cousin Mordcn, who 19 now, I hear, 
arriyed, and resoWes to have justice done you. 

A consideration which ought to affect your conscience, 
{[forgive me, dearest young lady, I think I am now in th6 
way of my duty ;] and to be of more concern to you, thaa 
that hard pressure upon your modesty which I know the 
appearance against him in an open court must be of to 
such a lady as you ; and which, I conceive, will be your 
great difficulty. But I know, Madam, that you have 
dignity enough to become the blushes, of the most naked 
truth, when necessity, justice, and honour, exact it from 
you. Rakes and ravishers would meet with encourage, 
ment indeed^ and most from those who had the greatest 
abhorrence of their actions, if violated mod«sty were 
never to complain of the injury it received from the vil- 
lanous attempters of it. 

In a word, the reparation of your family dishonour 
now rests in your own bosom: and whrch only- one of 
these two alternatives can repair ; to wit, either to marry 
the offender, or to prosecute him at law. Bitter expe- 
dients for a soul so delicate as your's ! 

He, and all his friepds, I understand, solicit you to the 
first : and it is certainly, now, all the amends within his 
power to make, fiut I am assured that you have rejected 
their solicitations, and Az>, with the indignation and con- 
tempt that his foul actions have deserved : but yet, that 
you refuse tiot to extend to him the christian forgiveness 
he has so little reason to expect, provided he will not 
disturb you farther. 

But, Madam, the prosecution I advise, will not let your 
present and future exemption from fresh disturbance from 
90 vile a molester depend upon his courtesy : I should 

VOL.VII. T 
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think so noble and so rifhttj.gnided a spirit as joikr'l 
vrould not permit tllat it slioald, if yoo could help it. 

And cao indignities of any kind be properly pardoned 
(111 we hare it in our power iopuniih them ? To pre- 
tend to pardon, while we are labodriag under the pain or 
dishonour of them, will be thought by some to be bnt the 
taunted mercy of a pnsillanimons heart, trembling to re« 
sent them. The remedy I propose is a severe one : But 
what pain can be more severe than the injury i Or how 
will injuries be believed to grieve us, that are never ho- 
nourably complained of? 

I am sure Miss Clarissa Harlowe, however injured and 
oppressed, remains unshaken in her seniiments of honour 
and virtue : and although she would sooner die than cfe. 
serve that her modesty should be drawn into question ; 
yet she will think no truth immodest that is' to be uttered 
in the vindicated cause of innocence and chaiktity. Little, 
Tory little difference is there, my dear young lady, be* 
tween a suppressed evidence, and o. false one* 

It is a terrible circumstance, I once more own, for a 
young lady of your delicacy to be under the obligation of 
telling so shocking a story in public court : but it is stUl a 
worse imputation, that she should pass over so mortal aa 
Injury unresented. 

Conscience, honour, justice, are on your side: and 
modesty would, by some, be thought but an empty tiame, 
should you refuse to obey their dictate. 

I have been consulted, I own, on this subject. I have 
given it as my opinion, that you ought to prosecute the 
abandoned man— but without my reasons. These I re. 
served, with a resolution to lay them before .you unknown 
to any body, that the result, if what I wish, may be your 
own. 
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I will on\j add that the misfortunes whidi iiare befallen 
you, had tiioy beetl the lot of a cMld of my own^ could not 
have affected me more than jour's have idone. My own 
child I loTe : but I both loTe and honour you : since to 
lore yoU| is to love virtue, good sense, prudence, and 
every thing that is good and noble iq woman. 

Wounded as I think all these are by the injuries yon 
have received, you will believe that the knowledge of your 
distresses must have afflicted, beyond what I am able to 
express, 

Your sincere admirer, and humble servant, 

ARTHUR LBWEN. 

I just now understand that your sister will, by proper au« 
thority, propose this prosecution to you. I hnmbly 
persnme that the reason why you resolved not upon 
this Step from the firnti, wa», that you did not know 
that it would hate the countenance and support of 
j^our reiaiions. 
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MISS Ch. titABLOWE, TO Ti{E REV. DR. LBWEK. 
REVEREND AMD DEAR SIR, Sat. Aug. 19. 

I THouoHT, till I tecerved your affectionate and welcome 
letter, that I had neither father, uncle, brother left ; nor 
hardly a friend among my former favourers of your sex. 
Yet, knowing i/ou so well, and havidg no reason to up. 
braid myself with a faulty will, I was to blame, (even 
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although I had doubted the continuaiKSe of your good opu 
iiion,) to decline the trial whether I had forfeited it or 
not; and if I had, whether I could not honourably re. 
instate myself io it. 

But) Sir, it was owing to different causes that I did 
not ; partly to ihame^ to think how high, in my happier 
days, I stood in your esteem, and how much I must be 
sunk in it, since those so much nearer in relation to me 
gare me up ; partly to deep diitress^ which makes the 
humbled heart diffident ; and made mine afraid to claim 
the kindred mind in your's, which would hare supplied to 
me in some measure all the dear and lost relations I hare 
named. 

Then, so loth, as I sometimes was, to be thought to 
want to make a party against those whom both duty and 
inclination bid me reverence : so long trailed on between 
hope and doubi : so Utile my own mistress at one time ; 
so ft arfol of making or causing mischief at another ; and 
not being encouraged to hope, by your kind noticoy that 
my application to you would be acceptable : — apprehend, 
ing that my relations had engaged your silence at least*— 
These — But why these unavailing retrospections now? 
—I vBnas to be unhappy— in order to be happy ; that is my 
hope ! — Resigning therefore to that hope, I will, without 
any further preamble, write a few lines, (if writing to^oti, 
I can write but a few,) in answer to the subject of your 
kind letter. 

Permit me, then, io say^ That I believe your arguments 



* The stiff visit tliis good diviae was prevailed upon to make her, 
as meutioned Vol. II. Letter XXX. (of which, however, she was too 
generous to remind him) might warrant the lady to thiok that be bad 
ratlicr inclined to their party, as t6 the parental side, than to bet's. 
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n^ould have been unanswerable in almost eyery other case 
of this nature^ but in that of the unhappy Clariisa Harm 
lo'xe. 

It is certain that creatures who cannot stand the shock' 
of public shame^ should be doubly careful how they ^x. 
pose themseWes to the danger of incurring private guilty 
which may possibly bring them to it. But as to m if self ^ 
suppose there were no objections from the declining way 
I am in as to my health ; and supposing I 'could hare pre. 
vailed upon myself to appear against this man ; were there 
not room to apprehend that the end so much wished for 
by my friends, (to wit, his condign punishment,) would 
not bare been obtained, when it came to be seen that I 
had consented to give him a clandestine meetipg ; and, 
in consequence of that, had been weakly tricked out of 
myself; and further still, had not been able to avoid 
living under one roof with him for several weeks ; which 
I did, (not only without complaiut, but) without cause of 
complaint ? 

Little advantage in a county (perhaps, bandied about, 
and jested profligately with,) would some of those pleas* 
io my favour have been, which out of court^ and to 
a private and serious audience, would have carried the 
greatest weight against him — Such, particularly, as the itkj 
famoHS methods to which he had recourse- 
It would, no doubt, have been a ready retort from everi/ 
mouth, that I ought not to have thrown myself into the 
power of such a man, and that I ought to take for my 
pains what had befallen me. 

fint bad the prosecution been carried on to effect ^ and 
had he even been sentenced to deaths can4t be supposed 
that his family would not have had interest enough to 
•Main his pardon^ for a crime thought too lightly of, 
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though one of the greatest that can be committed against a 
creature laluing her honour above her life ? — While I bad 
been censured as pursuing with sanguinary Tiews a. man 
who offered me earlj all the reparation in his power to 
make? 

And had he been pardoned^ would he not then have 
been at liberty to do as much mischief as erer ? 

I dare say, Sir, such is the assurance of the man upon 
whom my unhappy destiny threw me ; and such his in- 
Teteracy to my family, (which would then have appeared 
to be justified by their known inveteracy to hintf and by 
their earnest endeavours to take away }\h life ;) that he 
vfould not have been sorry to have had an opportunity to 
confront me, and my father, uncles, and brother, at the 
bar of a court of justice, on such an occasion. In which 
case, would not (on his acquittal, or pardion) resent, 
ments have been reciprocally heightened? And then 
"vrould my brother, or my cousin Morden, lu^ve been more 
secure than now ? 

How do these conditions aggravate my fault ! My mo- 
tives, at first, were not indeed blamable : but I had for« 
gotten the excellent caution, which yet I was. not ignorant 
of. That wf ought not to do evih. that good may come 
of it. 

In fnll conviction of the parity of my heart, and of the 
firmnesa of my principles, [Why may I not, thus called 
upon, say what I am conscious of, and yet withont the 
imputation of faulty pride ; since all is but a duty^ and I 
should be utterly inexcusable, could I not justly say what 
I do ? — In this full conTiction,] he has offered me marriage. 
He has avowed his penitence : a iincere penitence I have 
reason to think it, though perhaps not a christiaH one. 
And his noble relations, (kinder to the poox sufferer tban 
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her own,) on Ae same conviction) and his own not un* 
generous acknowledgments, have joined to intercede with 
xne to forgive and accept of him. Although I cannot 
cenply with the latter part of their intercession, have not 
you, Sir, ~fron» the kest rales, and from the divinest ex« 
ampule, taught me to forgive injuries ? 

The injury I have received from him is indeed of th« 
hightest nature, and it was attended with circumstancea 
ef nnmanly baseness and premeditation; yet, I bless 
God, it has. not tainted my mind ; it has not hurt my 
morals* ^ No thanks indeed to the wicked.man that It ha4 
Dot. Ho vile courses have foBowed it. My will is nn<* 
violated. The evil, (respecting m^seif, and not my 
friends^) is merely personal. No credulity, no weak* 
ness, no want of vigilance, have I to reproach myself with* 
I have, through grace, triumphed over the deepest ma« 
chi nations. I have escaped from him. I have renounced 
him* The man whom otice I could hare loved, I have 
been enabled to despise : And shall not charity complete 
my triamph? and shall I not evjoif itP-^And where 
would be my triumph if he deserved my forgiveness ?-^ 
Poor man ! he has had a loss in losing me ! I have th« 
pride to think so, because I think I know my own heart. 
I have had none in losing him. 

But I have another plea to make, wliicK alone would 
have been enough (as I presume) to answer the contents 
of your very kind and friendly letter. 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, the spiritual 
guide and director of my happier days ! I know, that you 
will allow of my ei^deavour to bring myself to this cha» 
ritable disposition, when I tell you how near I think myself 
to that great and £|wfal moment, in which, and even in 
tho ardent preparation to which, every sense of indignity 
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or injury that concerns not the immortal soul, ought ha he 
absorbed in higher and more important contemplations. 

Thus much for myself. 

And for the satisfaction of my friends and favourer Sy 
Miss Howe is solicitous to ha^e all those letters and ma. 
teriais preseryed, wfiich will set my whole story in a true 
light. The good Dr. Lewen is one of the principal of 
those friends and favourers. 

The warning that may be given from those papers to all 
anch yoang creatures as may have known or heard of me, 
inay be of mora efficacy to the end wished for^ as I bumbly 
presume to think, than my appearance could have been 
in a court of justice, pursuing a doubtful event, under the 
disadvantages I have mentionedi. And if, my dear and 
good Sir, you are now, on considering every thing, of 
this opiqion, and I could know it, I should consider it 
as a particular felicity ; being as solicitous as ever to be 
justi£ed in what I may in your eyes. 

I am sorry, Sir, that your indisposition has reduced 
you to the necessity of writing upon your pillow. But 
how much am I obliged to that kind and generous concern 
for me, which has impelled you, as I may say, to write 
a letter, containing so many paternal lines, with such in « 
convenience to yourself ! 

May the Almighty bless you, dear and reverend Sir, 
for all your goo'dness fo me of long time past,, as well as 
for that which engages my present gratitude ! Continue 
to esteem me to the last, as I do and will venerate you ! 
And let me bespeak your prayers, the continuance j I 
should say, of your prayers ; for I doubt not, that I have 
always had them : and to them, perhaps, has in part been 
owing (as well as to your pious precepts instilled through 
my earlier youth) that I have been able to make the stand 
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I bare made ; altliougb everything that you prayed fbr^ 
liaB not been granted to me by that Divine Wisdom, 'which 
Jioows what is best for its poor creatures. 

My prayers for i^ou are, that it will please God to re<* 
store you to yonr affectionate flock ; and after as many 
years of life as shall be for his service^ and to if our own 
comfort, give ns a happy meeting in those .regions of 
blessedness, which you have taught me, as well hy exm 
ample J as by precept^ to aspire to\ , 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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MISS ARAB. HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE. 

[In answer to her^s to her Uncle Antony of Aug. 13*.] 

SISTER CLARY, Monday, Aug. 31. 

I FIND by your letters to my uncles^ that they, as well 
as I, are in great disgrace with you for writing our minds 
to you. * 

We can't help it, sister Clary. 

You don't think it worth your while, I find, a second 
time to press for the blessing you pretend to be so earnest 
about. You think, no doubt, that you have done your 
duty in asking for it : so you'll sit down satisfied with 
that, I suppose, and leave it to your wounded parents to 
repent hereafter that they have not done t heirs ^ in giving 
it to you, at the Jirst word ; and in making such in« 



* See Letter XLVI. of this volnme. 
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qufries about you, as yon think ought to hare been made. 
Fine encouragcnent to inquire after a ran.away daughter I 
living with her fellow as long as he would lire wkh her I 
Yon repent also (with your fuli mindy as you modestly 
call it) that you wrote to me. 

So we are not likely to be applied to any more, I find, 
in this way. 

Well then, since this is the case, sister Clary, let me, 
mth all humility^ address mjiself with a proposal or two 
to yon ; to which you will be graciously pleased to gire 
an answer. 

Now you must know, that we hare bad hints given us, 
from several quarters, that you have been used in such a 
manner by the villain you ran away with, that his life 
would be answerable for his crime, if it were fairly to be 
proved. And, by your own hints, some thing like it ap» 
pears to us. 

If, Clary, there be any thing but, jingle and affected 
period in what proceeds from your full mind^ and your 
dutiful cotuciou$ness ; and if there be truth in what Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Hqwe have acquainted us witb; yoa 
inay yet justify yovr cbs^racter to us, and to the world, in 
every thing but your scandalous elopement ; and the law 
may reach the villain : and, could we but bring hioi to 
the gallows, what a meritorioqs revenge would that be to 
ourvhole Injured family, and to the innocents h^ hasde* 
lidded, as well as the saving from ruin many others ! 

Jtfet me, therefore, know (ifyouplea$e) whether yo4 
are willing to appear to do ywirsiflf^ and «m, and yon? 
$93fy this justice ? If noij sister Clary, we. shall know 
what to think of you ; A>r neither you nor we cub suffer 
more than we have done from the scandal of your fall : and, 
if, you willy Mr. Ackland and counsellor Derham will 
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both attend you to make proper inquiries, and to take 
minutes of your story, to found a process upon, if it will 
bear oqe with as g^reat a probability of success as we are 
told it mfiy be prosecuted with* 

But, by what Mrs. Howe intimates, this is not likely 
tp be complied with ; for it is what she hinted to yon, it 
seemsi, by her lively daughter, but without effect* ; and 
then, a^ain, possibly, you may not at present behaye so 
prudently in some certain points, as to entitle yourself to 
public justice ; which, if true, the Lord have mercy upon 
you ! 

One word only more as to the above proposal : — Your 
admirer, Dr. Lewen, is clear, in his opinion, that yon 
should prosecute the villain. 

But if you will not agree fo this, I have another pro.' 
posal to make to you, and that in the name of every one 
in the family ; which is, that you will think of going to 
Pensylvania to reside there for some few years till all is 
blown over : and, if it please God to spare you, and your 
unhappy parents, till they can be satisfied that you be. 
have like a true and uniform penitent ; at least till you 
are one.aud.twenty ; you may then come back to your 
own estate, or have the produce of it sent you thither, as 
you shall choose. A period which my father fixes, because 
it is the custom ; and because he thinks your grandfather 
should have fixed it ; an4 beci^use, let me add, you have 
fully pr9ved by your fine conduct, that you were not at 
years of discretion at eighteen. Poor doting, though good 
old man ! — Yoor grandfather, he thought — But I would 
not be too severe. 

Mr. Hartley has a widow-sister at Pensylvania, with 
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-whom he will undertake you may board, and who is a 
sober, sensible, welUread woman. And if you were once 
well there, it would rid your father and mother of a 
world of cares, and fears, and scandal ; and I think is 
what' you should wish for of all things. 

Mr. Hartley will engage for all accommodations in' 
your passage suitable to your rank and fortune ; and he 
has a concern in a ship, which will sail in a month ; and 
you may take your secret-keeping Hannah with you, or 
whom you will of your newer acquaintance. 'Tis pre. 
snmed that your companions will be of your own sex. 

These are what I had to communicate to you ; and if 
youMi oblige me with an answer, (Which the hand that con. 
Yeys this will call for on Wednesday morning, ) it will be 
Tery condesdiending. 

AKABEUJl HARLOWE. 



LETTER LXIX. 

ft 

HISS Cli. HAItliOWE, TO MISS AKAB. HARLOWE. 

Tuesday, Aug. f «. 
IT RITE to me, my hard-hearted Sister, in what manner 
ybu please, I shall always be thankful to you for your 
notice. But (think what you will of me) I cannot see 
Mr. Ackland and the counsellor on such a business as you 
mention. 

T%e Lord have mercy upon me indeed! for none 
else wilL 

Surely I am belieyed to be a creature past all shame, or 
it could not be thought of sending two gentlemen to mt 
on such an errand. 
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Had my mother required of .me (dr would modesty 
have permitted tfou to inquire into) the particulars of my 
sad story, or had Mrs. Norton been directed to receive 
them from me, methinks it had been more fit : and I pre. 
sume to think that it would hare been tnore in every 
one's character too, had they been required of me before 
such heavy judgment had been passed upon me as has 
been passed. 

I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opinion. He has been 
so good as to enforce it in a kind letter to me. I have 
answered his letter ; and given such reasons as I hope 
will satisfy him, I could wish it wer^ thought worth 
while to request of him a sight of my answer** 

To your other proposal, of going to Pensylvania ; this 
.is my answer — If nothing happen within a month which 
may full as effectually nd my parents and friends of that 
world of cares, and fears, and scandals, which you men- 
tion, and if I am then able to be carried on board of 
ship, I will cheerfully obey my father and mother, al« 
though I were sure to die in the passage. And, if I may 
be forgiven for saying so (for indeed it proceeds not from 
a spirit of reprisal) you shall set over me, instead of my 
poor obliging, but really.unculpable, Hannah, your Betty 
Barnes ; to whom I will be answerable for all my con- 
duct. Aud I will make it worth her while to accom- 
pany me. 

I am equally surprised and concerned at the hints which 



• Her letter, contaioiDg the reasons she refers to, was not asked 
for; and Dr. LeWen's death, which fell out soon after he had received 
it, was the reason that it was not communicated to the family, till 
it was too late to do the senice that might have been loped for 
from it. 
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• 
both 70a and mj tincle Antony give of new points of mis- 

behavioitr in me ! — What can be meant by them ? 

I will not tell you, Miss Harlowe, how much I am 
afflicted at your seTerity, and how much I sufier by it, 
and by your hard*hearted levity of style, because what I 
shall say may be construed into jingle and period^ and 
because I know it is intendedy yery possibly for kihd 
ends, to mortify me. All I will therefore say is, that 
it does not lose its end, if that be it. 

But, nerertheless, (diTesting myself as much as possible 
i^f all resentment,) I will only pray that Heaven will give 
yon, fbr jfotif own sake, a kinder heart than at present 
you seem to have ; since a kind heart, I am convinced, 
is a greater blessing to its possessor than it can be to any 
other person. Under this conviction I subscribe myself, 
my dear Bella, 

Your ever«affc€tionate sister, 

CL. HAlaX)WE. 



LETTER LXX. 



MRS. NOIITON, TO MIS8 CliARISSA HARLOWE« 

[/» answer to her^s of Hiursdai^y Aug. 17.*] 

MY DEAREST TOUNO LADY, Tueftday, Aug. 22. 

X HE letters you sent me I now return by the hand that 
brings you this. 
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It Tt impoistble for lAe to express how tnuch I bAvd been 
affected by them, and by your last of the 17th. Indeed^ 
wj dear Misi Clary, you are Tery harshly used ; indeed 
yoQ are ! And if you should be taken from us, what grieC 
«nd what punishmemt are they not treasuring up against 
themselyes in the heavy reflections which their rash cen* 
tores and unforgivingness will occasion them ! 

But I find to what your uncle Antony's cruel letter is 
owing, as well as one you will be still more afllicted by, 
[God help you, my poor dear child !] whf n it comes to 
your hand, written by your sister, with proposals to yon*. 

It was finished to send yon yesterday, I know ; and I 
apprise you of it, that you should fortify your heart agabst 
the contents of it. 

The motiyes which incline them all to this seTerity, if 
well grounded, would authorize any sererity they could 
express, and which, while they believe them to be so, 
l)oth the^ and you are to be equally pitied* 

They are owing to the information of that officious Mr. 
Brand, who has adquaitited them (from some enemy of 
your's in the neighbourhood about you) that visits are 
made you, highly censurable, by a man of a free character, 
and an intimate of Mr. Lovelace ; who is often in private 
with yon ; sometimes twice or thrice a day. 

Betty gives herself great liberties x)f speech upon this 
occasion, and all your friends are too ready to believe 
timt things are not as they should be ; which makes me 
wish that, let the gentleman's views be ever so honour^ 
able, you could entirely drop acquaintance with him. 

Something of this nature was hinted at by Betty to me 
before, but so darkly that I could not tell what to mako 
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of it ; and this made me mention to you so generality as 
I did in my Inst. 

Your cousin Morden has been among them. He is ex« 
ceedingly cooceraed for your misfortunes ; and as they 
will not believe Mn Lovelace would marry you, he is de* 
teripined to go to Lord M's, in order to inform himself 
from Mr. Lovelace's own mouth, whether he intends to 
do you that justice or not. 

fie was extremely caressed by every one at his first ari. 
rival ; but I am told there is some little coldness between 
them and him at present* 

I was in hopes of getting a sight of this letter of Mr. 
Brand : (a ra$h officious man !) but it seems Mr. Morden 
had it given him yesterday to read, and he took it awaj 
with him. 

God be your comfort, my dear Miss ! But indeed I 
am exceedingly disturbed at the thoughts of what may 
still be the issue of all these things. I am^ my beloved 
young lady, • 

Your most affectionate and faithful 

JUDITH NORTON. 



LETTER LXXI. 



MUS. NOaXON, TO MISS CLARISSA HAKLOWE. 

Taesday, Aug. 2t. 

^FTER I had sealed up the enclosed, I had the honour of 
a private visit from your aunt Hervey ; who has been in *a 
very low-spirited way, and kept her chamber for several 
weeks past ; and is but just got abroad. 
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S]ie longed, she said, to see me, and to weep with 

me, on the hai^ fate that had befallen her beloved 

niece. 

I will give you a faithful account of what passed be. 

tween us ; as I expect that it will, upon the whole, ad* 

minister hope and comfort to you. 

^ She pitied very much your good mother, who, she 
assured me, is obliged to act a part entirely contrary to 
her inclinations ; as she herself, she owns, had been in 
a great measure. 

^ She said, that the poor lady was with great difficulty 
with-beld from answering your letter to her ; which had 
(as was your aunt's expression) almost broken the heart 
of every one : that she had reason to think that she was 
neither consenting to your two uncles writing, nor ap. 
proving o( what they wrote. 

^ She is sure they all love you dearly ; but havie gone 
so far^ that they know not how to recede. 
^ That, but for the abominable league which your 
brother had got every body into (he refusing to set out 
for. Scotland till it was renewed, and till they had all 
promised to tdke no step towards a reconcilrafion in his 
absence bnt by his consent ; and to which your sister's 
resentment^ kept them up) ; all would before now have 
hf^pily snl^sided. 

* That nobody knew the pangs which their inflexible 
behaviour g^ve them, ever since yon had begun to write 
to them inr so affecting and humble a style. 

* That, however, they were not inclined ta believe 
that you were either so ill, or so penitent as you really 
are : and still less, that Mr. Lovelace is in. earnest in his 
offers of marriage. 

VOL. TII. u 
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^ She U sure, howeter, she says, that all -will soon be 

< well : and the sooner for Mr. Morden'i arriyal : who ' 
* is yerj zealous in your behalf. 

^ She wished to Uearen that you would accept of Mr 
' LoFelace, wicked as he has been, if he were now in 
' earnest* 

* < It had always,' she said, ^ been matter of astonishment 
^ to Iter, that so weak a pride in her cousin James, of 
' making himself the whole fumily^ should induce them 
^ all to refuse an alliauce with such a family as Mr. 

< Lovelace's was. 

^ She would have it, that your going off with Mr. 
^ Lovelace was the unhappiest step for your honour and 
^ your interest that could have been taken ; for that al- 
^ though you would have had a severe trial the next day, 
^ yet it would probably have been the Itist ; and your 
^ pathetic powers must have drawn you off some friends — 
^ hinting at your mother, at your uncle Harlowe, at your 

< uncle Hervey, and herself.' 

But here (that the regret that you did not trust to the 
eyent of that meeting, may not, in your present low way, 
too much affiict you) I must observe, that it seems a little 
too evident, even from this opinion of your aunt's, that 
it was not absolutely determined that all compulsion was 
designed to be avoided, since your freedom from it 
must have been owing to the party to be made among 
them by your persuasive eloquence and dutiful ezpostu. 
lation. 

^ She owned, that some of them were as much afraid of 

< meeting you as you could be of meeting them :' — But 
why so, if they designed, in the last instance, to give yon 
your way ? 
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Yoar auDt told me, ^That Mrs. Williams* had been 
yfith her, and asked her opinion, if it would be taken 
amiss, if she desired leaye to go up, to .attend her 
dearest young lady in her calamity. Your aunt re. 
ferred her to your mother : but had heard no more of it. 

^ Her daughter,' (Miss Dolly,) she said, ^ had been fre. 
quently earnest with her on the same subject ; and re. 
newed her request with the greatest fervour when your 
first letter came to hand.' 

Your aunt says, ' That she then being very ill, wrote 
to your mother upon it, hoping it would not be taken 
amiss if she permitted Miss Dolly to go ; but that your 
sister, as from your mother, answered her, That now 
you seemed to be coroing.to, and to have a due sense 
of your faults, you must be left entirely to their own 
management. 

^ Miss Dolly,* she said, '^ had piiied ever since she had 
heard of Mr. Lovelace's baseness ; being doubly mor. 
ttfied by it : first, on account of your sufferings ; next, 
because she was one who rejoiced ia^ your getting off, 
and vindicated you for it ; and had incurred censure and 
ill-will on tlMt account ; especially from your brother 
and sister; so that she seldom went to Harlowe.place.' 

Make the best use of these intelligences, my dearest 
young lady, for your consolation. 

I will only add, that I am, with the most fervent prayers 
for your recovery artd restoration to favour, 

Your ever- faithful 

JUDITH NORTON. 



* llie founer housekeeper at Harlowe-placc. 
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Hlfll CL. UABLOWE, TO MBS. JUDTTH NORTON. 

I. 

Tliunday, Aog. 24. 

X HE relation of such a conTersation as passed between 
mj aant and yoa would haye giTen me pleasure, had it 
come some time ago ; because it would have met with a 
spirit more industrious than mine noto is, to pick out re. 
mote comfort in the hope of a faTourable turn that might 
one day have rewarded my patient duty. 

I did not doubt my aunt's good-will to me. Her affec* 
tion I did not doubt. But shall we wonder that kings 
and princes meet with so little controul in their passions, 
be they ever so violent, when, in a private family, an aunt, 
nay, even a mother in that family, shall choose to give up 
a once.favoured child against their own inclinations, rather 
than oppose an aspiring young man, who had armed him- 
self with the authority of a father, who, when once deter* 
mined, never would be expostulated with ? 

And will you not blame me, if I say, that good sense, 
that kindred indulgence, must be a little offended at the 
treatment I have met with ; and if I own,* that I think 
that great rigour has been exercised towards me ! And yet 
I am now authorized to call it rigour by the judgment of 
two exceUent sisters, my mother and my aunt,, who ac- 
knowledge (as you tell me from my aunt) that they have 
been obliged to join against me, contrary to their incli- 
nations ; and that even in a point which might seem to 
concern my eternal welfare. 

But I must not go on at this rate. For may not the 
inclination my mother has given up be the effect of a too- 
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ibnd indalgence, rather than that I merit the indalgence f 
And yet so petulantly peryerse am I, that I must tear 
myself from the subject. 

All then that I will say further to it, at this time, is, tha£ 
were the intended goodness to be granted to me but a week 
hence, it would possibly be too late-^tpo late I mean to 
be of the consolation to me that I would wish from it : 
for what an inefficacious preparation must I have been 
making, if it has not, by this time, carried me abore-^' - 
But above what ? — Poor mistaken creature ! Unhappy 
self-deluder ! that finds herself above nothing ! Nor ablef 
to subdiie her own faulty impatience ! 

But in.^ee£f, to have done with a subject that I dare 
not trust myself with, if it come in your way, let my 
aunt Hervey, let my dear cousin Dolly, let the worthy 
Mrs. Williams, know how exceedingly grateful to me 
their kind intentions and concern for me are : and, as the* 
best warrant or justification of their good opinions, (since 
I know that their favour for me is founded on the belief 
that I loved virtue,) tell them, that I continued to love 
virtue to my last hour, as I presume to hope it may be said; 
and assure them that I never made the least wilful devi« 
ation, however unhappy I became for one faulty step ; 
which nevertheless was not owing to unworthy or perverse 
motives. 

I am very sorry that my cousin Morden has taken a 
resolution to see Mr. Lovelace. 

My apprehensions on this intelligence are t great 
abatement to the pleasure I have ia knowing that he still 
loves me. 

My sister's letter to me is a most afflicting one — so 
neediessly^ so ludicrousi^ taunting ! — But for th^t part 
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of it that is so, I ought rather to pity her, than to be so 
much concerned at it as I am. 

* I wonder what I have done to Mr. Brand — I pray God 
io forgive both him and his informants, whoever they be. 
But if the scandal arise solely from Mr. Belford's visits, 
a very little time will confute it. Mean while, the packet 
I shall send you, which I sent to Miss Howe, wrill, I hope, 
satisfy t/ou^ my dear Mrs. Norton, as to my reasons for 
admitting his visits. 

My sister^s taunting letter, and the inflexibleness of my 
dearer friends — But how do remoter.begun subjects tend 
to the point which lies nearest the heart !•— As new-caoght 
bodily disorders all crowd to a fractured or distempered part. 

I will break off, with requesting your prayers that I 
may be blessed with patience and due resignation ; and 
with assuring you, that I am, and will be to the last hour 
of my life. 

Your equally grateful and affectionate 

CL. HARLOWS- 



LETTER LXXIII. 



MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLQWE* 

[//I replif to her's of Fridai/j Aug. 11*.] 

^ MY oiuiREST FBiEND, Vamiouth, We of Wight, Aug. 25. 
1 nAv^ rend the letters and copies of letters you favoured 
me with : and I return them by a particular hand. 



• Sec Letter XLIV. of thi« volame. 
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I am extremely concerned at your indifferent state of 
health : but 1 approve of all your proceedings and pre. 
cautions in relation to' the appointment of Mr. Belford for 
an office, in* which, I hope, neither he nor any body else 
will be Wanted to act, for many, very many years. 

I admire, and so we do all, that greatness of mind which 
can make you so stedfastly despise (through such induce- 
ments as no other woman could resist, and in such desolate 
circumstances as you have been reduced to) the wretch 
that ought to be so heartily despised and detested. 

What must the contents of those letters from your re- 
lations be, which you will not communicate to me ! — Fie 
upon them i How my heart rises ! — But I dare say no 
more — though you yourself now begin to think they use 
you with great severity. 

Every body here is so taken with Mr. Hickman (and 
the more from the horror they conceive at the character 
of the detestable Lovelace, that I hare been teased to 
death almost to name a day. This has given him airs : 
and, did I not keep him to it, he would behave as 
carelessly and as insolently as if he were sure of me. I 
have been forced to mortify him no less than four times 
since we have been here. 

I made him lately undergo a severe penance for some 
negligences that were not to be passed over. Not designed 
ones, he said : but that was a poor excuse, as I told him : 
lor, had they been designed, he should never have come 
into my presence more : that they were notj showed his 
want of thought and attention ; and those were inexcu* 
table in a man only in his probatory state. 

He hoped he had been more than in a probatory state, 

lie said. 

And therefore^ Sir, might be more careless l-^icyom 
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add ingratitude to negligence^ and aiake what you^lead 
as uccidenty that iVte/^ wants aa ezcnse, design j which 
deserves none. 

I would not see him for two days, and he was so peni. 
tent, and so humble, that I had like to have lost myself, 
to make him amends : for, as you hare said, a resentment 
carried too high, often ends in amends too hnmble, 

I long to be nearer to ypn : but that must not yet be, it 
seems. Pray, my dear, let me hear from you as often ai 
you can. 

May Hearen increase your comforts, and restora your 
health, are the prayers of 

Yoiir ever fatthfai and affectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 

P. S, Excuse me that I did not write before ; it was 
owing to a little coasting rbyage I was obliged to giT# 
into. 



LETTER LXXrV. 



M198 €liARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWS. 

Friday, Avg. S5. . 
X ou are very obliging, ray dear Miss Howe, to account 
to me for your silence, I was easy in it, as I doubted 
not that, among such near and dear friends as you are 
with, you was diverted from writing by some such agrea* 
able excursion as that you mention. 

I was in hopes that you bad giTen o? er, at this .time of 
day^ those Tery sprightly airs, which I have taken the^ll. 
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beriy to ilsme you for, as often as you hare girea me oc- 
casion to so dp ; and that has been very often. 

I was always yery grave with you upon this subject : 
and while your own and a worthy man's future happiness 
are in the question, I must enter into it, whenever you 
forget yourself, although I had not a day to li?e : and in* 
deed I am very ilh 

I am sure it was not your intentiqn to take your future 
husband with you to the little island to make him look 
weak and silly among those of your relations who never 
before had seen him. Yet do you think it possible for 
.tliem (however prepared and resolved they may be to like 
him) to forbear smiling at him, when they see him suffer* 
ing under your whimsical penances ? A modest man 
should no more be made little in his own eyes^ than in the 
eyes of others. If he be, he will have a diffidence, 
which will give an awkwardness to every thing he says or 
does ; and this will be no more to the credit of your 
choice than to that of the approbation he meets with from 
your friends, or to his own credit. 

I love an obliging, and even an humble^ deportment in 
ft man to the woman he addresses. It is a mark of his 
politeness, and tends to give her that opinion of herself, 
which it may be supposed bashful merit wants to be ia^ 
spired with. But if the woman exacts it with an high 
hand, she shows not either her own politeness or gratis 
tnde ; although I must confess she does her courage, I 
gave you expectations that I would be very serious with* 
you. 

O my dear, that it had been my lot (as I was not per. 
raitted to live single,) to have met with a man by whom I. 
could have«ct«d generously and unreservedly ! 
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Mr. Loyelace, it is now plain, in order to haye a preJ^ 
fence against mp, taxed my bebayiour to him with stiff, 
oess and distance* You, at one time, thought me gmltj 
of some degree of prudery. Difficult situations should 
be allowed for : which often make seeming occasions for 
censure unayoidable. I deserved not blame from him 
who made mine difficult. And 700, my dear, had I had 
any other man to desj with, or had he had but half the 
merit which Mr. Hickman has, would have found that my 
doctrine on this subject should ' have governed my prac« 
tice. 

But to put myself out of the question —I'll tell you 
what I should think, were I an indifferent by.stander/ 
of those high airs of your*s, in return for Mr. Hickman^s 
humble demeanour. * The lady thinks of having the gen- 

* tleman, I see plainly, would I say. But I see as plain. 
^ ly, that she has a very great indifierence to him. And 

* to what may this indifference be owing ? To one or all 
^ of these considerations, no doubt: that she receives his 
^ addresses rather from motives of convenience than 
^ choice : that she thinks meanly of his endowments and 

* intellects ; at least more highly of her own : or, she has 
^ not the generosity to use that power with moderation, 
^ which his great affection for her puts into her hands.' 

IIow would you like, my dear, to have any of. thes* 
things said ? 

Then to give but the shadow of a reason for free-liverf 
and free speakers to say, or to imagine, that Miss Howe 
givjps her hand to a man who has no reason to expect any 
•hare in her heart, I am sure you would not wish that 
inch a thing should be so much as supposed. Then all the 
rejrard from you to come afterwards ; none to be shown 
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before ; must, I shonld think, be capable of being con- 
straed as a compliment to the husband^ made at theexpense 
of the wife^s and, eyen of the sex's delicactf ! 

There is no fear that attempts could be formed bj the 
most audacious [two Lovelaces there cannot be !] upon a 
character so revered for yirtae, and so charmingly spi. 
rited, as Miss Howe's : yet, to haye any man encoUi* 
raged to despise a husband by the example of one who is 
most concerned to do him honour ; what, my dear, think 
jou of that ? It is but too natural for envious men (and 
who that knows Miss Howe, will not envy Mr. Hick, 
man!) to scoff at, and to jest upon, those who are treated 
with or will bear indignity, from a woman. 

If a man so treated have a true and ardent love for the 
woman he addresses, he will be easily overawed by her 
displeasure : and this will put him upo« acts of submis. 
lion, whiph will be called meanness. And what woman 
of true spirit would like to have it said, that she would 
impose any thing upon the man from whom she one day 
expects protection and defence, that should be capable of 
'being construed as a meanness, or unmanly abjectness in 
his behaviour, even to herself? — Nay, I am not sure, and 
I ask it of you, my dear, to resolve me, whether, in 
jour own opinion, it is not likely, that a woman of spi. 
rit will despise rather than value more, the man who will 
take patiently an insult at her hands ; especially before 
eompany, 

I have always observed, that prejudices in disfavour of 
a person at his first appearance, -fix deeper, and are much 
more difficult to be removed when fixed, than prejudices 
in favour : whether owing to envy, or to that malignant 
principle so eminently visible in little minds, which 
makes then wish to bring down the more worthy charac- 
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ten to their own low lefel, I pretend not to determine 
When once, therefore, a woman of your good sense gires 
room to the world to think she has not an high opinion of 
the lover ^ whom nevertheless she entertains^ it will be Terj 
difficult for her afterwards to make that world think so 
well as she would have it of the husband she has chosen. 

Give me leave to observe, that to condescend with dig* 
nitpf and to command with such kindness^ and sweetness 
of manners^ as should let the condescension, while in a 
single state, be seen and acknowledged, are poihts, which 
^, wise woman, knowing her man, should aim at : and a 
wise woman, I should think, would choose to lire single aU 
her life rather than give herself to a man whom she thinks 
unworthy of a treatment so noble. 

But when a woman lets her lover see that she has the 
generosity to approve of and reward a well-meant service ; 
that she has a mind that lifts her above the little captious 
follies, which some (too licentiously, I hope,) attribute io 
the sex in general : tliat she resents not (if ever she thinks 
she has reason to be displeased) with petulance, or through 
pride : nor thinks it necessary io insist upon little points^ 
to come at or secure great ones, perhaps fiot proper to be 
aimed at : nor leaves room to suppose she has so inuch 
cause to doubt her own merit, as to put the love of the 
man she intends to favour upon disagreeable or arrogant 
trials : but let reason be the principal guide of her actions 
— she will then never fail of that true respect, of that sin« 
cere veneration, which she wishes to meet with'; and which 
will make her judgment after marriage consulted, some, 
times with a preference to a man's own; at other times 
8.8 a delightful confirmation of his. 

And so much, my beloved Miss Howe, for ibis subject 
now, and I dare say, /or eo«r/ 
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t iriU begin another letter b3r.and.by, and send both ta^ 
gether* Mean time, I am, &c. 



LETTER LXXV. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE. 

[In this letter the L^dy acquaiats Miss Howe with Mr. 
Brand's report ; with her sister's proposals either that 
she will go abroad, or prosecute Mr, Lovelace, She 
complains of the severe letters of her uncle Antony aqd 
her sister ; but in milder terms than they deserved. 

She sends her Dr. Lewen's letter, and the copy of her 
answer to it. 

She tells her of the difficulties she had been under to 
avoid seeing Mr. Lovelace. She gives her the contents 
of the letter she wrote to him to divert him from his 
proposed visit : she is afraid, she says, that it is a step 
that is not strictly right, if allegory or metaphor be 
not allowable to one in her circumstances. 

She informs her of her cousin Morden's arrival and reai> 
dlness to take her part with her relations ; of his de* 
signed interview with Mr. Lovelace ; and tells her 
what her apprehensions are upon it. 

She gives her the purport of the conversation between 
ber aunt Hervey and Mrs. Norton. And then adds :] 

JBuT were they ever so favourably inclined to me now, 
what can they do for me ? I wish, and that for their sakes 
more than for my own, that they would yet relent — but I 
am very ili«— I must drop my pen — a sudden faintness 
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overspreads my heart — excuse my crooked writing! — 
Adieu, my dear ! — Adieu ! 

Three o'clock, Friday. 

Once more I resume my pen. I thought I had taken 
my last farewell of you. I uever was so yery oddly af. 
fected : something that seemed totally to oyerwhelm my 
faculties — I don't know how to describe it^I believe I 
do amiss in writing so much, and taking too much upon 
me : but an active mind, though clouded by bodily ill. 
ness, cannot be idle. 

I'll see if the air, and a discontinued attention, will 
help me. But, if it will not, don't be concerned for me, 
my dear. I shall be h^ppy. Nay, I am more so already 
Ihan of late I thought I could ever be in this life. — Yet 
how this bodi/ cUngs ! — How it encumbers ! 

Seven o*clock. 

I couLp not send this letter away with so melancholy 
an ending, as you would have thought it. So I deferred 
closing it, till I saw how I should be on my return from 
my airing : and now I must say I am quite another thing : 
so alert \ that I could proceed with as much spirit as I 
began, and add more preachment to your lively subject, if 
I had not written more than enough upon it already. 

I wish you would let me give you and Mr. Hickman 
joy. Do, my dear. I should take some to my self y if 
you would. 

My respectful compliments to all your friends, as well 
to those I have the honour to know, as to those I do not 
know. 



I HAvs just now been surprised with a letter from on* 
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irhom I long ago gave up all thoughts of hearing from* 
From Mr. Wyerley. I will enclose it. You'll be sur* 
prised at it as much as I was. This seems to be a man- 
whom I might. hare reclaimed. But I could not loye 
him. Yet I hope I never treated him with arrogance. 
Indeed, my dear, if I am not too partial to myself, I 
think I refused him with more gentleness, than you re. 
tain somebody else. And this recollection gives roe less 
pain than I should have had ia the other case, on re- 
ceiving this instance of a generosity that affects me. I will 
also enclose the rough draught of my answer, as soon as 
I have transcribed it. 

If I begin another sheet, I shall write to the end of it : 
wherefore I will only add my prayers for your honour 
and prosperity, and for a long, long, happy life; and 
that, when it comes to be wound up, you may be as calm 
and as easy at quitting it as 1 hope in God I shall be. I 
am, and will be, to the latest moment. 

Your truly a£fectionate and obliged servant, 

CL. HARLOWE. 
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MR. WYERLEY, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

DKAREST MADAM, Wednesday, Aug. 25. 

You will be surprised to find renewed, at this distance 
of time, an address so positirely though so politely dis- 
couraged : but, how«Ter it be received, I must renew it 
Every body has heard that you have been vilely treated 
by a man .who, to treat j^ou ill, must be the vilest of men. 
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^Tery bodj knows yonr jast resfiitnieat of hn baae treat, 
ment : that you are determined never to be reconciled to 
him : and that you persist in these sentiments against all. 
the entreaties of his noble relations, against all the prayers 
and repentance of his ignoble self. And all the world 
that ha?e the honour to know you^ or hare heard of hintj 
applaud your resolution, as worthy of yourself ; worthy 
of your Tirtue, and of that strict honour which was al. 
ways attributed to you by every one who spoke of yon. 

But, Madam, were all the world to have been of a dlf. 
ferent opinion, it could never have altered mine. I ever 
loved you ; I ever mutt love you. Yet have I endea- 
voured to resign to my hard fate. When I had so many 
ways, in vain, sought to move you in my favour, I sat 
down seemingly contented. I even wrote to you that I 
Toould sit down contented. And I endeavoured to make 
all my friends and companions think I was. But nobody 
knows what pangs this self-denial cost me ! In vain did 
the chace, in vain did travel, in vain did. lively company, 
offer themselves, and were embraced in their turn : with 
redoubled force did my passion for you renew my unhap. 
piness, when I looked into myself, into my own heart ; 
for there did your charming image sit enthroned; and 
you engrossed me all. 

I truly deplore those misfortunes, and those sufferings, 
for yovr own sake ; which nevertheless encourage me to 
renew my old hope, I know not particulars. I dare 
not inquire after them ; because my suflferings would be 
increased with the knowledge of what^our'^ have been. 
I therefore desire not to know more than what common 
report wounds my ears with ; and what is given me to 
know, by your absence from your cruel family, and from 
tbje sacred place^, where J, among numbers of your re« 
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jected admirers, used to be twice a week sure to behold 
you doing credit to that seryice of Mfhich your example 
gave me the highest notions. But whatever be those mis* 
fortunes, of whatsoever nature those sufferings, I shall 
bless the occasion for my own sake (though for your^i 
curse the author of them,) if they may give me the happi. 
ness to know that this my renewed address may not be 
absolutely rejected. — Only give me hope, that it may one 
day meet with encouragement, if in the interim nothing 
happen, either in my morals or behaviour, to give you 
fresh offence. Give me but hope of this — not absolutely 
to reject me is all the hope I ask for ; and I will love 
yon, if possible, still more than lever loved you —and 
that for your sufferings ; for well you deserve to be loved, 
even to adoration, who can, for honour's and for virtue's 
sake, subdue a passion which common spirits [I speak by 
cruel experience] find invincible; and this at a time 
when the black offender kneels and supplicates, as I am 
well assured he does, (all his friends likewise supplicating 
for him,) to be forgiven. 

That you cannot forgive him, not forgive him so as to 
receive him again to favour, is no wonder. His offence 
is against virtue : this is a part of your essence. What 
magnanimity is this! How just to yourself, and to your 
spotless character ! Is it any merit to admire more thau 
ever a lady who can so exaltedly distinguish? It is not. 
I .cannot plead it. 

What hope have I left, may it be said, when my address 
was before rejected, now, that your sufferings, so nobly ^ 
borne ^ have, with all good judges^ exalted your charac- 
ter ? Yet, Madam, I have to pride myself in thig, that 
while your friends (not looking upon you in the just light 
I do) persecute and banish you ; while your estate is 

TOi,. yii, X 
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withheld fVom you, and threatened (as I know^) to be 
withheld, as long as the chicaning law, or rather the chi« 
caneries of its practisers, can keep it from you : while 
you are destitute of protection ; every body standing 
aloof, either through fear of the injurer of one family, or 
of the hard-hearted of the other ; I pride myself, I say, 
to stand forth, and offer my fortune, and my life, at your 
devotion. With a selfish hope indeed : I should be too 
great an hypocrite not to own this ! and I know how 
much you abhor insincerity. 

But, whether you encourage that hope or not, accept 
my best services, I beseech you, Madam : and be pleased 
to excuse me for a piece of honest art, which the nature 
of the case (doubting the honour of your notice other- 
wise) makes me choose to conclude with — it is this : 

If I am to be still the most unhappy of men, let your 
pen by one line tell me so. If I am permitted to indulge 
a hope, however distant, your silence shall be deemed, 
by me, the happiest indication of it that you can give— 
except that still happier — (the happiest that can befall 
me,) a signification that you will accept the tender of that 
life and fortune, which it would be my pride and my glory 
to sacrifice in your service, leaving the reward to yourself. 
Be your determination as it may, I must for ever ad. 
mire and love you. Nor will I ever change my condi- 
tion, while you live, whether you change your's or not : 
for, having once had the presumption to address j^oti, I 
cannot stoop to think of any other woman : and this I 
solemnly declare in the presence of that God, whom I 
daily pray to bless and protect you, be your determina« 
tion what it will with regard to, dearest Madam, 
Your mo8t devoted and ever affectionate 

and faithful servant, . 
ALEXANDER WYESLEY. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 

mSS CL. HABLOWE, TO ALEX. WYERLEY, ESQ. 

SIR, Sat. Aug. !26. 

J. HE generoiity of your purpose would have commanded 
not only my notice, but my thanks^ although you had not 
given me the alternative you are pleased to call artful. 
And I do therefore give you my thanks for your kind 
letter. 

At the time you distinguished me by your favourable 
opinion, I told you, Sir, that my choice was the single 
life. And most truii/ did I tell you so. 

When that was not permitted me, and I looked round 
upon the several gentlemen who had been proposed to me, 
and had reason to believe that there was not one of them 
against whose morals or principles there lay not some ex- 
ception, it would not have been much to be wondered at^ 
if FANCY kcui been allowed to give a preference, where 
jUDti^MENT was at a loss to determine. 

Far be it frpm me to say this with a design to upbraid 
you, Sir, or to reflect upon you. I always wished you 
well. You had reason to think I did. You had the ge- 
nerosity to be pleased with the frankness of my behaviour 
to you ; as I had with that of your's to me ; and I am 
sorry, very sorry, to be now told, that the acquiescence 
yon obliged me with gave you so much pain. 
' . Had the option I have mentioned been allowed me of. 
terwardSy (as I not only wished, but proposed,) things 
liad not happened that did happen. But there was a kind 
of fatality by which our. whole family was impelled, as I 
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may saj ; and wbich none of us were permitted to aToid. 
But this is a snbject that cannot be dwelt upon. 

As matters are, I haye only to wish, for your own 
sake, that you will encourage and cultiyate those good 
motions in your mind, to which many passages in your 
kind and generous letter now before me must be owing. 
Depend upon it, Sir, that such motions, wrought into 
habit, will yield you pleasure at a time when nothing else 
can ; and at pre sent y shining out in your actions and 
conversation, will commend you to the worthiest of our 
sex. For, Sir, the man who is good upon choice^ as 
well as by education^ has that quality in himself, which 
ennobles the human race, and without which the most dig« 
nified by birth or rank are ignoble. 

As to the resolution you solemnly make not to marry 
-while I live, I should be concerned at it, were I not mo- 
rally sure that you may keep it, and yet not be detri* 
mented by it : since a few, a very few days, will convince 
you, that I am got above all human dependence ; and that 
there is no need of that protection and favour, which yon 
fo generously offer to. Sir, 

Your obliged well-wisher, and humUe servant, 

CL. harlowe: 



LETTER LXXVIII. 

MR. LOTELACE, TO JOHN BELFOSD, EgQ. 

Monday Nood, Aug. 28. 
A.B0VT the time of poor Belton's interment last night, as 
near as we could guess. Lord M., Mowbray, and myself. 
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toasted once, To the memory of honest Tom. Belton ; 
and, by a quick transition to the living, Health to MUs 
Harlowe ; which Lord M. obligingly began, and, To the 
happy reconciliation ; and then we stack in a remem* 
brance To honest Jack Belford^ who, of late, we all 
agreed, is become an useful and humane man ; and one 
who prefers his friend*s service to his own. 

But what is the meaning I hear nothing from thee*? 
And why dost thou not let me into the grounds of the 
sudden reconciliation between my beloved and her friends^ 
and the cause of the generous invitation which she gives 
me of attending her at her father's some time hence ? 

Thou must certainly have been let into the secret by 
this time ; and I can tell thee, I shall be plaguy jealous if 
there be any one thing pass between my angel and thee that 
is to be concealed from me. For either I am a principal 
in this cause, or I am nothing. 

I have dispatched Will, to know the reason of thy neg. 
lect. 

But let me whisper a word or two in thy ear. I begin 
to be afraid, after all, that this letter was a stratagem to 
,get me out of town, and for nothing else : for, in the ' 
first place, Tourvilte, in a letter I received this morning, 
tells me, that the lady is actually very ill ! [I am sorry for 
it with all my sonl !]. This, thou'lt say, I may think a 
reason why she cannot set out as yet : but then I have 
heard, on the other hand, but last night, that the family is 
^s implacable as ever ; and my Lord and I expect this 
Tery afternoon a visit from Colonel Morden ; who, un. 
dertakes, it seems, to question me as to my intention 
with regard to his cousin. 

* Mr. Belford had not yet sent him his last-written lett^rt Hit 
reason for which gee Letter LXV. of this volame. 
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This convinces me, that if she has apprized her friendf 
of my offers to her, they will not beiiere me to be in 
earnest, till they are assured that I am so from my own 
mouth. But then I understand, that the intended visit is 
an officiousness of Mordents own, without the desire of 
any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of all this ? My io. 
telligence as to the continuance of her family's implaca. 
bleness is not to be doubted ; and yet when I read her 
letter, what can one say ? — Surdy, the dear little rogut 
Will not lie ! 

I never knew her dispense with her word, bnt once ; 
and that was, when she promised to forgive me after the 
dreadful fire that had like to have happened at our mo. 
ther*s, and yet would not see me the next day, and after- 
wards made her escape to Hampstead, in order to avoid for. 
giving roe : and as she severely smarted for this departure 
from her honour given, (for it is a sad thing for good people 
to break their word when it is in their power to keep it,) 
one would not expect that she should set about deceiving 
again ; more especially by the premeditation of writing. 
Thou, perhaps, wilt ask, what honest man is obliged to 
kfep his promise with a highwayman ? for well I know 
thy unmannerly way of making comparisons ; but I say, 
everi; honest man is — and I will give thee an illustration. 

Here is a marauding varlet, who demands your money, 
with a pistol at your breast. You have neither money 
nor valuable effects about you ; and promise solemnly, if 
he will spare your life, that you will send him an agreed, 
upon sum, by such a day, to such a place. 

The question is, if your life is not in the fellow's 
power ? 

How he came by the power is another question ; fsr 
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which he must answer with his life when caught — ^so he 
runs risque for risque. 

Now if he give 'you i/our lifcj does he not give, think 
you, a valuable consideration for the money you engage 
your honour to send him ? If not, the sum must be ex- 
orbitant, or your life is a yery paltry one, even in your 
own opinion. 

. I need not make the |pplication ; and I am sure that 
even thou thyself, who nerer sparest me, and thinkest 
thou knowest m^ heart by thg own, canst not possibly 
put the case in a stronger light against me. 

Then, why do good people take upon themselves to 
censure, as they do, persons less scrupulous than them- 
selves ? Is it not beqause the latter allOw themselves in 
ani/ liberty, in order to carry a point ? And can my not 
doing my duty, warrant another for not doing his? — Thou 
wilt not say it can; 

And how would it sound, to put the case as strongly 
once more, as my greatest enemy would put it, both as 
to fact and in words — here has that profligate wretch 
Lovelace broken his vow with and deceived Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe. — A vile fellow ! would an enemy say : but it 
is like bim. But when it comes to be said that the pious 
Clarissa has broken her word with and deceived Lovelace ; 
Good Lord ! would every one say ; sure it cannot be ! 

Upon my soul, Jack, such is the veneration I have for 
this admirable woman, that I am shocked barely at put.' 
ting the case — and so wilt thou, if thou respectest her as 
thou oughtest : for thou knowest that men and women, 
all the world over, form their opinions of on^ another 
by each person^s professions and known practices. In 
this lady, therefore, it would be as unpardonable ta tell a 
wilful untruth, as it would be strange if I kept my word. 
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•—In lore cases, I mean ; for, as to the resty I am an hoi* 
nest, moral man, as all who know me can testify. 

And what, after all, would this lady deserve, if she 
has deceived me in this case ? For did she not set me 
prancing away, upon Lord M.'s best nag, to Lady Sarah's, 
and to lj»dy Betty's, with an erect and triumphing coun- 
tenance, to show them her letter to me ? 

And let me tell thee, that I h^ve received their congra- 
tulations upon it : Well, and now, cousin Lovelace, cries 
one : Well, and now, cousin Lovelace, cries t'other ; I 
hope you will make the best of husbands to so excellent 
and so forgiving a lady ! — And now we shall soon have the 
pleasure of looking upon you as a reformed man, added 
one ! And now we shall see you in the way we have so 
long wished you to be in, cried out the other ! 

My cousins Montague also have been ever since rejoic- 
ing in the new relationship. Their charming cousin, and 
their lovely cousin, at every word ! And how dearly they 
will love her! What lessons they will take from her ! And 
yet Charlotte, who pretends to have the eye of an eagle, 
"was for finding out some mystery in the style and manner, 
till I overbore her, and laughed her out of it. 

As for Lord M. he has been in hourly expectation of 
being sent to with proposals of one sort or other from the 
Harlowes ; and still we have it, that such proposals will be 
made by Colonel Morden when he comes ; and that the 
Uarlowes only put on a face of irreconcilableness, till 
they know the issue of Morden's visit, in order to make 
the better terms with us. 

Indeed, if I had not undoubted reason, as I said, to 
believe the continuance of their antipathy to me, and im« 
placableness to her, I should be apt to think there might 
be Fome foundation for my Lord's conjecture ; for there 
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is a cursed deal of low cunning in all that family, except in 
the angel of it ; who has so mnch generosity of soul, that 
the despises cunning, both name and thing* ' 

What I mean by all this is, to let thee see what a stu. 
pid figure I shall make to all my own family, if my CIa« 
rissa has been capable^ as GulliTer in his abominable 
Yahoo story phrases it, of saying the thing that is not* 
By my sotil. Jack, if it were only that I should be outm 
tDttted by snch a novice at plotting, and that it would 
make me look silly to my kinswomen here, who know I 
ralue myself upon my contrirances, it would yez me to 
the heart ; and I would instantly clap a feather-bed into 
a coach and six, and fetch her away, sick or well, and 
marry her at my leisure. 

But Col. Morden is come, and I must break off*. 



LETTER LXXIX. 



MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Monday Night, Aug. 28. 
I DOVBT^ you will be all impatience that you hare not 
heard from me since mine of Thursday last. You would 
be still more so, if you knew that I had by me a letter 
ready written. 

I went early yesterday morning to Epsom ; and found 
every thing disposed according to the directions I had left 
on Friday ; and at night the solemn office was performed. 
Tourville was there ; and behared yery decently, and 
with greater concern than I thought be would ever have 
expressed for any body. 
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Thomasine, they told me, id a kind of disguise, wai 
in au obscure pew, out of curiosity (for it seems she was 
far from showing any tokens of grief) to see the last 
office performed for the man whose heart she had so 
largely contributed to break. 

I was obliged to stay tiU this afternoon, ioi settle se- 
Teral necessary matters, and to direct inventories to be 
taken, in order for appraisement ; for every thing is to 
be turned into money, by his will. I presented his sister 
with the hundred guineas the poor man left me as his exe- 
cutor, and desired her to continue in the house, and take 
the direction of every thing, till I could hear from his 
nephew at Antigua, who is heir ai law. He had left her 
but fifty pounds, although he knew her indigence ; and 
that it was owing to a vile husband^^ and not to herself, 
that she was indigent. 

The poor man left about two hundred pounds in money, 
and two hundred pounds in two East-India bonds ; and I 
will contrive, if I can, to make up the poor woman's 
fifty pounds, and my hundred guineas, two hundred 
pounds to her ; and then she will have some little matter 
coming in certain, which I will oblige her to keep out of 
the hands of a son, who has completed that ruin which 
his father had very nearly efiected. 

* I gave Tonrville his twenty pounds, and will send you 
and Mowbray your*s by the first order. 

And so much for poor Belton*s affairs till I see you. 

I got to town in the evening, and went directly to 
Smith's. I found Mrs. lx)Vick and Mrs. Smith in the 
back shop, and I saw they had been both in tears. They 
rejoiced to see me, however ; and told me, that the Doc- 
tor and Mr. Goddard were but just gone ; as was also the 
worthy clergyman, who often comes to pray by her; and 
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all three were of opinion, that she would hardlf lire to 
tee the entrance of another week. I was not so much 
surprised as grieved ; for I had feared as much when I 
left her on Saturday. 

I sent up my compliments ; and she returned, that she 
would take it for a favour if I would call upon her iir the 
morning by eight o'clock. Mrs. Lovick told me that 
she had fainted away on Saturday, while she was writing, 
as she had done likewise the day before ; and having re. 
ceived benefit then by a little turn in a chair, she was car. 
ried abroad again. She returned somewhat better ; and 
wrote till late ; yet had a pretty good night : and went to 
Covent-garden church in the morning ; hjit came home so 
ill that she was obliged to lie down. 

When she arose, seeing how much grieved Mr^. Lo. 
vick and Mrs. Smith were for her, she made apologies for 
the trouble she gave them — You were happy, said she, be. 
fore I came hither. It was a cruel thing in me to come 
among honest strangers, and to be sick, and die with 
you. 

When they touched upon the irreconcileableness of her 
friends, I have had ill offices done me to them, said she, 
and they do not know how ill I am ; nor will they believe 
any thing I should write. But yet I cannot sometimes 
forbear thinking it a little hard, that out of so many near 
and dear friends as I have living, not one of them will 
vouchsafe to look upon me. No old servant, no old 
friend, proceeded she, te be permitted to come near me, 
without being sure of incurring displeasure ! And to have 
such a great work to go through by myself, a young crea. 
ture as I am, and to have erery thing to think of as to mj 
temporal matters, and to order, to my very interment ! 
No dear mother, said the sweet sufferer, to pray by me 
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and bless me ! — ^No kind sister to sooth and comfort me ! 
«-Bat come, recollected she, how do I know but all is 
for the best^f I can but make a right use of my dis* 
comforts? — Pray for me, Mrs. Lorick — pray for me, 
Mrs. Smith, that I may-^I hare great need of your 
prayers. — ^This cruel man has discomposed me. His per. 
secutions have given me a pain just here, [putting her 
band to her heart.] What a step has he made me take 
to avoid him ! — Who can touch pitchy and not be de~ 
Jiled? He has made a bad spirit take possession of me, 
I think — broken in upon all my duties — and will not 
yet, I doubt, let me be at rest. Indeed he is very cruel 
— but this is one of my trials, I believe. By God's grace, 
I shall be easier to.morrow, and especially if I have no 
more of his tormentings, and if I can get a tolerable 
night. And I will sit up till eleven, that I may. 

She said, that though this was so heavy a day with her, 
she was at other times, within these few days past espe. 
cially, blessed with bright hours ; and particularly that 
she had now and then such joyful assurances, (which she 
hoped were not presumptuous ones,) that God would re. 
ceive her to his mercy, that she could hardly contain her. 
self, and was ready to think herself above this earth while 
she was in it : And what, inferred she to Mrs. T^vick, 
must be the state itself, the very aspirations after which 
have often cast a beamy light through the thickest dark, 
ness, and, when I have been at the lowest ebb, have dis. 
pelled the black clouds of despondency ? — As 1 hope thej 
soon will this spirit of repining. 

She had a pretty good night, it seems ; and this morn- 
ing went in a chair to St. Dunstan's church. 

The chairmen told Mrs. Smith, that after prayer8.(for 
she did not return till between nine and ten) they carried 
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berto a houae m Fleet-street, whither they never waited 
on bet before. And where dost think this was ?— Why 
to an undertaker's ! Good Heayen \ what a woman 
is this ! She went into the back shop, and talked with 
the master of it about half an hour, and came from him 

■ 

with great serenity; he waiting upon her to her chuir 
with a respectful countenance, but full of curiosity and 
seriousness. 

'Tis evident that she went to bespeak her house th^t 
she talked of* — As soon as you can^ Sir, were her words 
to him as she got into the chair. Mrs. Smith told me thiir 
with the same surprise and grief that I heard it. 

She was very ill in the afternoon, having got cold either 
at St. Dumtan's, or at chapel, and sent for the clergy- 
man to pray by her ; and the women, unknown to her, 
sent both for Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard : who were just 
gone, as I told you, when 1 came to pay my respects to 
her this evening. 

And thus have I recounted from the good women what 
passed to this night since my absence. 

I long for to-morrow, that I may see her : and yet it i| 
snch a melancholy longing as I never experienced, and 
know not how to describe. 

Tnesday, Aug. 39. 

I WAS at Smithes at half an hour after seven. They told 
me that the lady was gone in a chair to St. Dunstan'sr 
but was better than she had been in either of the two pre. 
ceding days; and that' she said to Mrs. Lovick and Mr8« 
Smith, as she went into the chair, I have a good deal to 
answer for to you, my good friends, for my vapouris]| 
conversation of last night 



* See Letter LX V. of this yolame. 
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If, Mrs. Lorlck, said sbe, smiliDgy I have no new 
natters to discompose me, I belieye my spirits will hold 
•ut parelj. 

She returned immediately after prayers. 

Mr. Belford, said she, as she entered the back shop 
where I was, (and upon my approaching her,) I am very 
glad to see you. You hare been performing for your 
poor friend a kind last office. 'Tis not long ago since you 
did the same for a near relation. Is it not a little hard 
upon you, that these troubles should fall so thick to your 
lot r But they are charitable offices : and it is a praise to 
your humanity, that poor dying people know not where to 
choose so well. 

I told her I was sorry to hear she had been so ill since 
I had the honour to attend her ; but rejoiced to find that 
DOW she seemed a good deal better. 

It will be sometimes better, and sometimes worse, re« 
plied she, with poor creatures, when they are balancing 
between life and death. But no more of these matters just 
now. I hope, Sir, ybu'U breakfast with me. I was quite 
vapourish yesterday. I had a very bad spirit upon me. 
Had I not, Mrs. Smith ? But I hope I shall be no more 
80. And to-day I am perfectly serene. This day rises 
upon me as if it would be a bright one. 

She desired me to walk up, and inrited. Mr. Smith and 
his wife, and Mrs. IjOYick also, to breakfast with her. 
I was better pleased with her lireliness than with her 
looks. 

The good people retiring after breakfast, the following 
conrersation passed between us ; 

Pray, Sir, let me ask you, said she, if you think I may 
promise myself that I shall be no more molested by your 
friend i 
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I hesitated : For how could I answer for such a man ? 

What shall I do, if he comes again ? —-You see how I 
«m. — I cannot fly from him now — If he has any pity left 
for the poor creature whom he has thus reduced, let him 
not come. — fiut hare you heard from him lately ? And 
will he come ? 

I hope not, Madam. I have not heard from him since 
Thursday last, that he went out of town, rejoicing in the 
hopes your letter gave him of a reconciliation between 
your friends and you, and that he might in good time see 
you at your father's ; and he is gone down to gire all hit 
friends joy of the news, and is in high spirits upon it. 

Alas ! for me : I shall then sorely have him come up to. 
persecute me again 1 As soon as he discovers that that was 
only a stratagem to keep him away, he will come up, and 
who' knows but even now he is upon the road ? I thought 
I was so bad that I should haye been out of his and every 
body's way before now ; for I expected not that this 
contrivance would serve me above two or three days ; and 
by this time he must have found out that I am not so 
happy as to have any hope of a reconciliation with my 
family ; and then he will come, if it be only in revenge 
for what he will think a deceit, but is not, I hope, a 
wicked one. 

I believe I looked surprised to hear her confess that her 
letter was a stratagem only ; for she said. You wonder, 
Mr. Belford, I observe, that I could be guilty of such an 
artifice, I doubt it is not right : it was done in a harry 
of spirits.' How could I see a man who had so mortally 
injured me ; yet pretending sorrow for his crimes, (and 
wanting to«ee me,) could behave with so much shocking 
levity, as he did to the honest people of the house ? Yet, 
'tis strange too, that neither you nor he found, out my 
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meaBing on perusal of my letter. You kaye teen what I 
wrote, no doubt ? 

I hare, Madam. And then I began to account for it, 
88 an innocent artifiee. 

Thuft far indeed, Sir, it is innocent , that I meant him 
no hurt, and had a right to the effect I hoped for from it; 
and be had noii« to ioTademe. But have you, Sir, that 
letter of his in which he gtres you (as I suppose he does) 
the copy of mine ? 

I have. Madam. And puUed it out of my letter-case. 
But hesitating — Nay, Sir, said she, be pleased to read 
my letter to yourself — I desire not to see his — and see if 
you can be longer a stranger to a meaning so obvious. 

I read it to myself— Indeed, Madam, I can find no. 
thing but that you are going down to Harlowe.place to be 
reconciled to your father and other friends : and Mr. 
Lovelace presumed that a letter from your sister, which he 
•aw brought when he was at Mr. Smith's, gave you the 
welcome news of it. 

She then explained all to me, and that, as I may say, 
in six words — A religious meaning is couched under it, 
and that*s the reason that neither you nor I could find it out. 
^ Read but for my fiUherU house^ Heaven^ said she, 
^ and for the interposition of my dear blessed friend, sop* 
^- pose the mediation of my Saviour (which I humbly 
< rely upon) ; and all the rest of the letter will be ac 
^ counted for.' I hope (repeated she) that it is a par- 
donable artifice. But I am afraid it is not strictly right 

I read it so, and stood astonished for a minute at her 
invention, her piety, her charity, and at thine and mine 
own stupidity to be thus taken in. 

And now, thou vile Lovelace, what hast thou to do 
(the lady all ccmsistent with herself, ^nd no hopes left for 
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iliee) but to hafig, drown, or shoot thyself, for an out- 
"V^itted boaster ? 

My surprise being a little over, she proceeded : As to 
the letter that tame from my sister while your friend was 
here, you will seon see, Sir, that it is the cruellest letter 
she ever wrote me. 

And then she expressed a deep concern for what might 
be the consequence of Colonel Mordents intended visit to 
you ; and besought me, that if now, or at any time here* 
after, I had opportunity to prevent any farther mischief, 
without detriment or danger to myself, I would do it. 

I assured her of the most particular attention to this and 
to all her commands ; and that in a manner so agreeable 
to her, that she invoked a blessing upon me for nly good- 
ness, as she called it, to a desolate creature who suffered 
under the zoorst of orphanage ; those were her words. 

She then went back to her first subject, her uneasiness 
for fear of your molesting her again ; and said. If you have 
any influence over him, Mr. Belford, previ^ upon him 
that he will give me the assurance that the short remainder 
of my time shall be all my own. I have need of it. In* 
deed I hav«. Why will he wish to interrupt me in my 
duty ? Has he not punished me enough for ihy preference 
of him to all his sex ? Has he not destroyed my fame and 
my fortune ? And will not his causeless vengeance upon 
me be complete, unless he ruin my soul too ? — Excuse me. 
Sir, for this vehemence ! But indeed it greatly imports 
me to know that I shall be no more disturbed by him. 
And yet, with all this aversion, I would sooner give way 
to his visit, though I were to expire the moment I saw 
him, than to be the cause of any fatal misunderstanding 
between you and him. 

I assured her that I would make such a representation 
VOL, VII. ir 
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of the jiatter to youj and of the state of her heaUh^ that! 
would undertake to answer for youy that jou would not 
. attempt to come near her. 

And for this reason, LoTelace, do I lay the whole 
matter before you, and desire you will authorize me, as 
soon at this and mine of Saturday last come to your bandS) 
to dhsipilc her fears. 

This gate her a little satisfaction ; and then she said 
that had I not told her that I could promise for yon, she 
was determined, ill as she is, to remove somewhere oat 
of my knowledge as well as out of your's* And yet, to 
bava been obliged to leave people I am but just got ac- 
quainted with, said the poor lady, and to have died among 
perfect strangers, would hare completed my hardships. 

This conversation, I found, as we^ from the length as 
the nature of it, had fatigued her ; and seeing her change 
colour once or twice, I made that my eiicuse, and took 
leave of her : desiring her permission, however, to attend 
her in the evening ; and as often as possible ; for I could 
not help telling her that,, every time I saw her, I more and 
more considered her as a beatified spirit ; and as one sent 
from Heaven to draw me after her out of the miry gulf in 
which I had been so long immersed. 

And laugh at me if thou wilt ; but it is true that, every 
time I approach her, 1 cannot but look upon her as one 
just entering ii^to a companionship with saints and angels. 
This thought so wholly possessed me, that I could not help 
hegging, as I went away, her prayers and her blessing, 
with the reverence due to an angel. 
. In the evening, she was so low and weak^ that I took 
my leave of her in less than a quarter of an hour. I 
went directly home. Where, to the pleasure and won* 
der of my counin and her family, I now pass many 
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honest eteniugg : which they imptite to your beitig out of 
town. 

I shall dispatch my packet to-tnorrow morning early hf 
my own servant, to make thee aDiends ft>r the suspenso 
I must hare kept thee in : thou'lt thank me for that, I 
hope ; but wilt not, I am sure, for sending thy^sertant 
back without a letter. 

I long fbr the particulars of the convehULtion botwean 
you and Mr. Morden : the lady, as I have hinted, is fiill 
of apprehensions about it. Send me back this packet 
when perused ; for I have not had either time or patience 
to take a copy of it. And I beseech you enable me to 
ftiake good my engagements to the poor lady that yon will 
not invade her 'again. 
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LETTER LXXX. 

MR. BBLFORD, TO ROBERT tOTELACE, ESQ. 

Wedaeiday, Aug. 30. 

X HAVE a conversation to give you that passed betweeh 
this admirable lady and Dr. H. which will furnish a new 
instance of the calmness and serenity with which she can 
talk of death, and prepare for it, as if it were an occur- 
rence as familiar to her as dressing and undressing. 

As soon as I had dispatched my servant to yon with my 
letters of the 26th, 28th, and yesterday the 29th, I went 
to pay my duty to her, and had the pleasure to find her^ 
after a tolerable night, pretty lively and cheerful. She was 
but just returned from her usual devotlouf ; and Doctor 
H. alighted as she entered the door. 
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After laquiruig how she did, and hearing her complatntB 

of shortness of breath, (which she attributed to inward de- 

•cay, precipitated by her late harasses, as well from her 

friends as from you,) he was for ad?ising her to go into 

the air* 

What will that do for me ? said she : tell me truly, 
good Sir, with a cheerful aspect, (you know you cannot 
fUsturb me by it,) whether now you do not put on the true 
physician ; and despairing that any .thing in medicine will 
help me, advise me to the air, as the last resource ? — Can 
ycu think the air will avail in such a malady as mine ? 

He was silent. 

I ask, said she, because my friends (who will possibly 
some time hence inquire after the means I used for my re* 
coTery) may be satisfied that I omitted nothing which so 
worthy and so skilful a physician prescribed ? 

The air, Madam, may possibly help the difficulty of 
breathing, which has so lately attacked you. 

But, Sir, you see how weak I am. You must see that 
I have been consuming from day to day ; and now, if I 
can judge by what I feel in myself, putting her hand 
to her heart, I cannot continue 4ong. If the air would 
▼ery probably add to my days, though I am far from being 
desirous to hare them lengthened, I would go into it i and 
the rather, as I know Mrs. Lovick would kindly accom. 
pany me. But if I were to be at the trouble of removing 
into new' lodgings, (a trouble which I think now would be 
too much for me, ) and this only to die in the country, I 
had rather the scene were to shut up here. For here have 
, I meditated the spot, and the manner, and every thing, 
as well of the minutest as of the highest consequence, that 
can attend the solemn moments. So, Doctor, tell me truly, 
may I stay here, and be clear of any imputations of cui* 
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tailing, through wilfulness or impatiencjr, or through re. 
sentments which I hope I am got abore, a life that might 
otherwise be prolonged ?*-Teli me, Sir; you are not 
talking to a coward in this respect ; indeed you are not !«— 
Unaffectedly smiling. 

The doctor, turning to me, was at a loss what to say^ 
lifting up his eyes only in admiration of her. 

Never had any patient, said she, a more indulgent and 
more humane physician. But since you are loth to answer 
my question directly, I will put it in otiier words-— YoQ 
don't enjoin me to go into the air, Doctor, do you ? 

I do noiy Madam. Nor do I now Tisit yon as a phy. 
sician ; but as a person whose conrersation I admire, and' 
whose sufferings I condole. And, to explain myself more 
directly, as to the occasion of this day's yisit In particular, 
I must tell you. Madam, that, understanding how much 
you suffer by the displeasure of your friends ; and having 
no doubt but that, if they knew the way you are In, they 
would alter their conduct to you ; and beiieying It must 
cut them to the heart, when too late, they shall be io. 
formed of erery thing ; I have resolved to apprize them by 
letter (stranger as I am to their persons) how necessary it 
is for some of them to attend you very speedily. For 
their sakes, Madam, let me press for your approbation of 
this measure. 

She paused ; and at last said, This is kind, very kind, 
In you, Sir. But I hope that you do not think me so pre* 
verse, and so obstinate, as to have left till now any means 
nnessayed which I thought likely to move my friends iti 
my favour. But now, Doctor, said she, I should be too 
much disturbed at their grief, if they were any of them to 
come or to send to me : and perhaps, if I found they still 
lolled me, wish to live ; and so should quit unwillingly that 
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life, whiok I am now really fond of quitting, and hope to 
quit M becomes a person who has had such a weaning, 
time as I have been favoared with. 

I hope^ Madam, Mud I, we are not so near as yon ap* 
prebend to that deplorable catastrophe you hint at with 
t«ch an amazing presence of mind. And therefore I pre. 
sume to second the doctor^s motion, if it were only for 
the sahie of your father and mother, that they may haye 
the satisfaction, if they must lose you, to think they 
were first reconciled to you. 

It is Tery kindly, Tery humanely considered, said- she* 
Bttt, if yon think me not so vet*y near my last hour, let 
me desire tikis may be postponed till I see what effect my 
oonsin Morden's mediatioa' may have. Perhaps he may 
vouchsafe to make me a Tisit jetj after his intended Ibt 
tenriew with Mr. Lo?elace is oyer ; of which, who know^, 
Mr. Belford, but your next letters may giye an account ? 
I hope it will not be a fatal one to anp body. Will you 
promise me. Doctor, to forbear writing for two days only, 
and I wilL communicate to you any thing that occurs in 
tiiat time ; and then you shall take your own way ? Mean 
time, I repeat my thanks for your goodness to me. — Nay, 
dear Doctor, hurry not away from me so precipitately [for 
he was going, for fear of an offered fee] : I will no more 
affront you with tenders that haye pained yon for some 
timc^ past : and since I must now, from this kindly^offered 
favour, look upon you only as a friend, I will assure you 
IpMiceforth that I will giye you no more uneasiness on 
that head : and now. Sir, I know I shall haye the plea. 
wuxe of seeing you oftener than heretofore. 

The worthy gentleman was pleased with this assurance, 
teHing her that he had always come to see her with great 
pleasure^ but parted witb her, on the account sha hinted 
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at, with an much pain ; and that he should not have for. 
foorne to double his visits, could he hare had this kind as- 
Burance as early as he wished for it. 

There are few instances of like disinterestedness, F 
doubt, in this tribe. Till now I always held it for gospel, 
that friendship and physician were incompatible things ; 
and little imagined that a man of medicine, i^hen he had 
giren orer his patient to death, woald think of any risits 
but those of ceremony, that he might stand well with the 
family, against it r.ame to their turns to go through hir 
turnpike. 

After the doctor was gone, she fell into a very serious 
discourse of the vanity of life, and the wisdom of preparing 
for death, while health and strength remained, and before 
the infirmities of body impaired the faculties of the mind, 
and disabled them from acting with the necessary efficacy 
and clearness : the whole calculated for every one's me- 
ridian, but particularly, as it was easy to observe, for 
thine and mine. 

She was very curiQus to know farther particulars of the ' 
behaviour of poor Belton in his last moments. You mast 
not wonder at my inquiries, Mr. Beiford, said she ; For 
who is it, that is to undertake a journey into a countiy they ' 
sever travelled to before, that inquires not into the diffi- 
cnlties of the road, and what accommodation? are to be 
expected in the way ? 

I gave her a brief account of the poor man's terrors, 
and unwillingness to die ; and, when I had done. Thus, 
Mr. Belford^ said she, must it always be with poor souls 
who have never thought of their long voyage till the moment 
they are to embark for it. 

She made such other observations upon this subject as, 
coming from the mouth of a perton who jrill sq soon b«>a 
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companion for angels, I shall never forget. And indee^ 
when I went home, that I might engraft them the better on 
my memoiy, I entered them down in writing : but I will 
not let you see them until yoa are in a frame more proper 
to benefit by them than you are likely to be in one while. 
Thus far I had written, when the unexpected early re- 
turn of my serrant with your packet (your's and he meeting 
at Slough, and exchanging letters) obliged me to leave off 
to gtTe its contents a reading. — Here, therefore, I close 
this letter. 
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MB. LOTELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tuesday Morn. Aug. 29. 
JNow, Jack, will I give thee an account of what passed 
on occasion of the visit made us by Col. Morden. 

He came on horseb^k, attended by one servant ; and 
Lord M. received him as a relation of Miss Hariowe's 
with the highest marks of civility and respect. 

After some general talk of the times, and of the wea- 
ther, and such nonsense as Englishmen generally make 
their introductory topics to conversation, the Colonel ad. 
dressed himself to Lord M. and to me, as follows : 

I need not, my Lord, and Mr. Lovelace, as you know 
the relation I bear to the Harlowe family, make .any apo. 
logy for entering upon a subject, which, on account of that 
relatioD, you must think is the principal reason of the 
honour I have done myself in this visit. 
Miss Harlowe, Miss Clarissa Harlowe's affur^ said Lord 
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M, with his asnal forward blontness. Tlmt, Sir, is what 
you inean. She is^ by all accounts, the most excellenc 
woman in the world. 

I am glad to hear that is your Lordship's opinion of her. 
It is every one's. 

It is not only my opinion, Col. Morden (proceeded the 
prating Peer) but it is the opinion of all my family. Of 
my sisters, of. my nieces,, and of Mr. Lovelace himself. 

Col. Would to HeaVen it had been always Mr. Love* 
lace's opinion of her ! 

LoveL You have been out of England, Colonel, a good 
many years. Perhaps you are not yet fully apprized of all 
the particulars of this case. 

CoL I have been out of England, Sir, about seven 
years. My cousin Clary was then about twelve years of 
age : but never was there at twenty so discreet, so prudent, 
and so excellent a creature. All that knew her, or saw 
her, admired her. Mind and person, never did I see such 
promises of perfection in any young lady : and I am told, 
nor is it to be wondered at, that, as she advanced to 
maturity, she more than justified and made good those pro- 
mises. — ^Then as to fortune-^what her father, what her 
uncles, and what I myself, intended to do for her, be. 
sides what her grandfather had done — there is not a finer 
fortune in the county. 

LiVDel. All this, Colonel, and more than this, is Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe ; and had it not been for the implacable. 
ness and violence of her family (all resolved to push her 
upon a match as unworthy of her as hateful to her) she 
had still been happy. 

. CoL I own, Mr. Lovelace, the truth of what you ob» 
aerved just now, that I am not thoroughly acquainted with 
all that has passed between you and my cousin. But per. 
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nit me to saf, that when I first haard that 70a made your 
addresses to her, I knew bat of one objection against jou ; 
thaty indeed, a very great one : and npon a letter sent 
me, I gave her my free opinion upon the snbject.* 
Bnt had it not been for that, I own, that, in my private 
mind, there conld not hare been a more snttable match : 
for you are a gallant gentleman, graceful in yoor person, 
easy and genteel in your deportment, and in your family, 
fortunes, and expectations,, happy as a man can wish to 
be.. Then the knowledge I had of you in Italy (although, 
gire me leaye , to say, your conduct there was not wholly 
anezceptiouable) convinces me that you are brare : and 
few gentlemen come up to you in wit and viracity. Your 
education has given you great advantages ; your manners 
are engaging, and you have travelled ; and I know, if 
you'll excuse me, you make better observations than you 
are governed by* All these qualifications make it not at 
all surprising that a young lady should love yon : and 
that this love, joined to that indiscreet warmth wherewith 
my coufiin^s friends would have forced her inclinations in 
favour of men who are far your inferiors in the qualities 
I have named, should throw her upon your protection. 
Bnt then, if there were these two strong motives, the one 
to induce^ the other to impels her, let me ask you, Sir, if 
she were not doubly entitled to generous usage from a 
man whom she chose for her protector ; and ' whom^ let 
pne take the liberty to say, she could so amply reward for 
the protection he was to afford her ? 

Jjyoel, Miss Clarissa Harlowe was entitled, Sir, to the 
}>est usage that man could give her. I have no scruple to 
own it. I will always do her the justice she so well 
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de««iTe8., I know irhat will be jour inCerence ; andliafe 
only to say, that time pait cannot be recalled ; perhaps I. 
wish it conld. 

The Colonel then, in a yerj manl j strain, set forth the 
wickedness of attempttng a woman of rirtue and character. 
He said, that men had generally too many adTantages from 
the weakness, credulity, and inexperience of the fiur^sex : 
that their early learning, which chiefly consisted in infla* 
mlng novels, and idle and improbable romances, contri* 
bnted to enervate and weaken their minds: that his- 
cousin, however, he was sure, was above the reach of com* 
mon seduction, and not to be influenced to the rashness 
her parents accused her of, by weaker motives than their 
violence, and the most solemn promises on my part: but,, 
nevertheless, hmving those motives, and her prudence 
(eminent as it was) being rather the effect of constitution 
than experience^ (a fine advantage, however, he said, to 
ground an unblamable future life upon,) she might not be 
apprehensive of bad designs in a man she loved : it was, 
tiierefore, a very heinous thing to abuse the confidence of 
f uch a woman. 

He was going on in this trite manner ; when, interrupt* 
ing him, I said. These general observations. Colonel^ 
snit not perhaps this particular case. But you yourself 
are a man of gallantry ; and, possibly, were you to be 
put t^ the question, might not be able to vindicate every 
action of your life, any more than I. 

Col. You are welcome. Sir, to put what questions yon 
please to me. And, I thank God, I can both omn and 
be a^Aamec/ of my errors. 

Lord M. looked at me; but as the Colonel did not by 
his manner seem to intend a reflection, I had no occasion 
to take it for one ; especially as I can as readily oxon my 
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errors, as he, or any mao, can his, whether ashamed d 
them or not. 

He proceeded. As you seem to call upon me, Mr, 
Lovelace, I will tell yon (withoat boasting of it) what has 
been my general practice, till latdy, that I hope I have 
reformed it a good deal. 

I have taken liberties, which the laws of morality will 
by no means justify ; and once I should hare thought my. 
self warranted to cut the throat of any young fellow who 
diould make as free with a sister of mine as I have made 
with the sisters and daughters of others. But then I took 
fiare never to promise any thing I intended not to perform. 
A modest ear should as sooi^ have heard downright ob- 
scenity from my lips, as matrimony, if I had not intended 
it. Young ladies are generally ready enough to believe we 
mean honourably, if they love us ; and it would look like 
a strange affront to their virtue and charms, that it should 
be supposed needful to put the question whether in your 
address you mean a wife. But when once a man makes a 
promise^ I think it ought to be performed ; and a woman 
is well warranted to appeal to every one against the per- 
fidy of a deceiver ; and is always sure to have the world 
ctf her side. 

Now, Sir,, continued he, I believe you have so much 
honour as to own, that you could not have made way to so 
eminent a virtue, without promising marriage ; and that 
very explicitly and solemnly — 

I know rery well. Colonel, interrupted I, all you 
would say. Yon will excuse me, I am sure, that I break 
in upon you, when you find it id to answer the end you 
drive at. 

I own to you then that I have acted very unworthily 
by Miss Clarissa Harlowc ; and I'll tell you farther, that 
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I heartily repent of my ingratitude and basene ss to her. 
Nay, I will say «/t7/ farther, that I am so grossly culpable! 
as to her J that eyen to plead that the abuses and affronts I 
daily received from her implacable relations were in any 
manner a proTocation to me to act vilely by her, would be 
a mean and low attempt to excuse myself— so low and so 
mean, that it would doubly condemn me. And if yon 
can say worse, speftk it. 

He looked upon Lord M. and then upon me, two or 
three times. And my Lord said, My kinsman speaks 
what he thinks, I'll answer for him. 

Laoelm I do, Sir ; and what can I say more ? And 
what farther, in your opinion, can be done ? 

CoU Done! Sir? Why, Sir, [in a haughty tone he 
spoke,] I need not tell you that reparation follows ropen. 
tance. Audi hope you make no scruple of justifying 
your sincerity as to the one by the other. 

I hesitated, (for I relished'not the manner of his spee(?b, 
and his haughty accent,) as undetermined whether to take 
proper notice of it or not. 

Col. Let me put this question to you, Mr. Lovelace: 
Is it true, as I have heard it is, that you would marry my 
cousin, if she would have you ? — What say you. Sir ?— - 
This wound me up a peg higher. 
LoveL Some questions, as they may be put, imply comm 
mandty Colonel. I would be glad to know how I am to 
take your's i And what is to be the end of your interroga^ 
tories ? 

Col, My questions are not meant by me as commands, 
Mr. Lovelace, The end is, to prevail upon a gentleman 
to act like a gentleman, and a man of honour. 

Lovel, (briskltf) And by what arguments, Sir, do y&^i 
propose to prevail upon me ? 
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CoL By wbatargomtfiits, Sir, prerail upon a geatlemaii 
to act like a gentleman !— I am surprised at tbat question 
from Mr. Lorelace. 

Lovei, Why so. Sir ? 

Col. Why so, Sir! (angriiy) — Letme-r 

Lov$L (interrupting) I don^t ehoose, Colonel, to be re- 
peated npon, in that accent* 

Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, I beg of yon to be 
willing to understand one another. Ton young gentle^ 
men are so warm-— 

Cot Not I, my Lord — I am neither rery young, nor 
nnduly warm. Your nephew, my Lord, can make me 
be erery thing he wonld hare me to be, 

Lceotl. And that shall be, whaterer yon please to be, 
Colonel. 

Col, (Jiercely) The choice be your*8, Mr. Lovelace. 
Friend or foe! as you do or are williog to do justice to 
one of the finest women in the world. 

Lord M. I guessed, from both your charact^s, what 
would be the case when you met. Let me interpose, 
gentlemen, and beg you but to understand one another. 
You both ahoot at one mArk; and, if you are patieot, 
will both hit it. Let me beg of you, Colonel, to give no 
challenges — 

Col. Challenges, my Lord{— They are things I erer 
was readier to accept than to offer. But does your Lord* 
ship think that a man, so nearly related as I hare tiie 
honour to be to the most accomplished woman on earth,—- 

Lord M, {inierngfting) We all allow the excellencies 
of the lady-*and we shall all take' it as the greatest 
honour to be allied to her that can be conferred vpoD 

>« 

CoL So you ought, my Lord ! — 
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A ^rt^Ct Chamont ; thought I*. 

Lord M. . So we ought ^ Colonel ! and so we do /^-«nd 
pray let every one do as he ought !— and no more than he 
ought i and you, Colonel, let me tell you, will not be so 
hasty, 

LoveL\ (^cooUjf) Come, come, Col. Morden, don't let 
this dispute, whaieTei yon intend to make of it, go farther 
than with you and me. You deliTer yourself in very 
high terms. Higher than ever I was talked to in my life. 
But here, beneath this roof, 'twould be inexcusable for 
me to take that notice of it which, perhaps, it would be. 
come me to take elsewhere. 

Col. This is spoken as I wish the man to speak whom 
I should be pleased to call my friend, if all his actions 
were of a piece ; and as I would have the man speak 
whom I would think it worth my while to call my foe. 
I love a man of spirit, as I lore my soul. But, Mr. Love. 
Jace, as my Lord thinks we aim at one mark^ let me say, 
that were we permitted to be alone for six minotes, I dare 
say, we should soon understand one another perfectly 
welL-^And he mored to the door. 

LoveL I am entirely of your opinion. Sir ; and will 
attend you. 

My Lord rung, and stept between us: Colonel, return, 
I beseech you return, said he : for he had stept out of 
the room while my Lord held me— Nephew, you shall not 
go out. 

The bell and my Lord^s raised Toice brought in Mow« 
bray, and Clements, my Lord's gentleman ; the former in 
his careless way, with his hands behind him, What'f the 
matter, Bobby t What's the matter, my Lord ? 

* Se« Otway'» Orphan. 
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Oolj) only, only, stammered the agitated peer, t&ese 
young gentlemen are, are, are — are young gentlemen, 
that's all. — Pray, Colonel Morden, [who again entered the 
room with a sedater aspect,] let this cause haye a fair trial^ 
I beseech you. 

CoL With all my heart, my Lord. 

Mowbray whispered me. What is the cause, Bobby ?— 
Shall I take the gentleman to task for thee, my boy ? 

Not for the world, whispered I. The Colonel is a gen- 
tleman, and I desire you'll not say one word. 

Well, well, well, Bobby, 1 have done. I can turn thee 
l^oose to the best man upon God's earth ; that's all, Bobby; 
strutting off to the other end of the room. 

CoL I am sorry, my Lord, I should give your Lordship 
the least uneasiness. I came not with such a design. • 

Lord M, Indeed, Colonel, I thought you did, by your 
taking fire so quickly. I am glad to hear you say yoa 
did i)ot.. How soon a little spark kindles into a Jlame; 
especially when it meets with such combustible spirits! 

CoL If I had had the least thought of proceeding to 
extremities, I am sure Mr. Lovelace would have given roe 
the honour of a meeting where I should have been less an 
intruder : but I came with an amicable intention ; to 
reconcile differences rather than to widen them. 

LoveL Well then, Colonel Morden, let us enter upon 
the subject in your own way. I don't know the roan I 
should sooner choose to be upon terms with than one 
whom Miss Clarissa Ilarlowe so much respects. But 1 
cannot bear to be treated, either in word or accent, in a 
menacing way. 

Lord M, Well, well, well, well, gentlemen, this is 
somewhat like. Angry men make to themselves beds 
of nettles^ and, when they lie down in them, are uneasy 
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llrith etery body. - But I hope you are friends* Let me 
)iear you say you are.* I am persuaded, Colonel, that 
you don't know all this unhappy story. You donU know 
how desirous my kinsman is, as well as all of us, to haye 
this matter end happily.. You donU know, do ^on, Co- 
lonel, that Mr. Lovelace, at all our requests^ is disposed 
to marry the lady ? 

CoL At all your requests^ my Lord? — I should have 
loped that Mr. Lovelace was disposed to do justice for the 
sake of justice ; and when at the same time the doing of 
justice was doing himself the highest honour. 

Mowbray lifted up his before half-closed eyes to th0 
Colonel, atad glanced them upon me. 

Lovel, This is in very high language, Colonel. 
Mowhr. By my soul, I thought so. 
CoL High language, Mr. Lovelace ? Is it not just 
language ? 

Lovel. It is. Colonel. And I think, the man that does 
honour to Miss Clarissa Harlawe, does me hopour. But, 
nevertheless, there is a manner in speaking, that may be 
liable to exception, where the words, without that manner, 
can bear none. 

CoL Your observation in the general is undoubtedly 
just : but, if you have the value for my cousin that you 
say you have, you must needs think-— 

Lovel, Tou must allow me. Sir, to interrupt you — ir 
I have the value I say I have—I hope, Sir, when / say I 
have that value, there is no room for that (/*, pronounced 
as yon pronounced it with an emphasis. 

CoL You have broken in upon me twice, Mr. Love, 
lace. I am as little accustomed to be broken in upon, as 
TOU are to be repeated upon. 

Lord M* Two barrels of gunpowder, by my coo* 
Toii, VII, ^ 
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science 1 Whtt ft deirtl Will It §\gn\fy taUIn^, if Ats yxfi 
are to 'Row one atiotker «p at eterj word ? 

LoveL No man -of honour, my Lord, will be ^asy 14 
have his Teraeity called in question^ though but by imp!L 
cation. 

Co/. Had yon heard tee oaf, Mr. Lovelace, yoa would 
have found, that my if was rather an if of infbrendty 
tba» of doubt. But 'tis, really, a strange tiberty geiktle. 
fltfien of free principles f^e ; who iit the satoe time that f hey 
Would lesent unto death the Inftputatioti of being tapable 
of telling an uatftith to a man, will not scruple t6 break 
trough tiie most solemn oaths and ptoi^l^es to a Wottiaa. 
I must assure you, Mr. Lovelace, that I always made ft 
conscience of my V&ws a^ promises. 

LoveL You did ri^t, Colonel. But let me tell ymi. 
Sir, that yoa know not the man you t4}k toj It yon hna. 
gfue he is not able to rise to a proper resentment, when he 
■ees his generous eohfessions taken folr a Aiafk of iMise- 
spirftedaess* 

CoL (warmfyj and i»iih 6 snett,) Tiit be U from (n^, 
Mf« Lovelace, to itnpute to you the baseness of splHt 
you speak of ; for what would that be but to ima^b^ 
that a man, who has done a very llftgfant injuty, h hot 
ready to show hts bi^aver^ In defendtng it^^ 

Mowkr. This is li— ^-^d seVefe, Colonel, tt is, hj 
Jove. I could tet take so tnuch at the hands of atiy fhan 
breathing as Mr. Lovelace before this tbok at yOtlr^s. 

Col. Who are yoa. Sir ? What ptetcnce haVe you 16 
interpose in a cause where there is an atknowiedgeA guilt 
on one side, and the honour of a considetable fklliily 
wounded in the tendered part by that guilt 6n the other \ 

Mowbr. (tchiipering to the Coionei) My d^ar child, 
yoa v»iU oblige m^ highly if you will giVe m^ the lap. 
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potUOfUlty of amwerisg ycmr qvefdoa. And vat going 

Tile Colonel was held in by mjr Lord. And I broagkt 
in Mowbray. 

CoL Pray^ my good Lovd, let me attend tins officious 
gestleman, I beseeeh yoo do^ I will wait upon your 
LomMlp in three rainatssy depend upon it* 

LoveL Mowbray, is this acting like a friend by me, t<t 
suppose me incapable of answering for myself ? And shall 
a man of honour and bravery, as I know Colonel Moafm 
den to be, (rash as perhaps in this ybit he has shown him^ 
self,) hare it to say, that he comes to my Lord M.'i 
lionse, in n manner naked as t<y attendants and friends^ 
fend shall not for that reason be rather boma with than 
insulted? This moment, my dear Mowbray, leave us* 
Yon have really no concern in this bnsinesa; and if yon 
are my friend, I desire you'll ask the Colonel pardon/foff 
interfering in it in the manner you have done* 

Mowbr. Well, well, Bob, ; thon shalt be arbiter in 
this matter ; I know I have no business in it«-and, Co* 
lonel, (holding out his handy) I leave yon to one who 
knows how to defend his own cause as well as any man in 
England. 

Col. (faking Mowbrgys handy at Lord MJ*s request^) 
Yon need not tell me thaty Mr. Mowbray. I have no 
doubt of Mr. Lovelace's ability to defend his own cause^ 
were it a cause U> be defended. And let me tell you^ 
Mr. I^velace^ ttuit lam astonished to think that a brave 
man, and a generous man, as you have appeared to be in 
two or three instances that yoo have given in the little 
knowledge I have of yon, should be capable of acting an 
yon have done by the most excellent of her sex. 

Lord M. Wen, bnt^ gentlemen, now Mr. Momhray 
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is goii«9 and.yott.hftTe both shown iostMices of courage 
and generosity to boot, let me desire you to lay yo«( 
heads together amicablyi and think whether there be any 
thing to be done to make all end happily for the lady ? 

LoveL But hold, my Lord, let me say one thing', now 
Mowbray t# gone ; and that is, that I think a gentleman 
ought not to put up tamely one or two severe things that 
the Colonel has said. 

Lord M. What the deTil canst thou mean ? I thought 
all had been oter. Why thou hast nothing to do but to 
confirm to the Colonel that thou art willing to marrj 
Miss Har!ow;e, if she will have thee. 

CoL Mn LoTelace will not scruple to say /Aaf, I nip. 
pose, notwithstanding all that has passed: but if you 
thibk, Mr. LoTelace, I hare said any thmg I should na^ 
Irnye said, I suppose it is this, that the man who has shown 
so little of the 4king honour, to a defenceless unprotected 
woman, ought not to stand so nicely upon the emptg 
fwmt of it, with a man who is expostulating with him 
upon it. 1 am sorry to haye cause to say this, Mr. LoTe« 
lace ; but I would, on the same occasion, repeat it to a 
king upon lus throne, and (Surrounded by all his guards. 

Lord Af. But what is all this, but more sacks ^on ih^ 
miU^ more coais upon the Jiref YouhaTeamhid to 
quarrel both of you, I see that. Are you not willing, 
?i>phew, are you not most willing, to marry this ladj, if 
she can be prevailed upon to hare you } 

Lovel. D ■ n me, my Lord, if I'd marry mj em« 
press upon such treatment as this. 

Lord M. Why now, Bob., thou art more choleric than 
the Colonel. It was his turn just now. And now you 
see he is cool, you are all gunpowder. 

Lo9€L 1 own the Colonel has many advantafH ^tor 
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Me ; but, perhaps, there is one adfantage he has nbt^ if 
it were put to the trial. 

CoL I came not hither, as I said before, to seek the 
occasion : but if it be offered me, I won't refuse it-<-and 
since we find we disturb my good Lord. M. I'll take my. 
leare, and will go home by the way of St. Alban's. 
' LoveL I'll see you part of the way, with all my hearty 
Colonel. 

CoL I accept yonr civility very cheerfully, Mr. Lore- 
laoe. 

Lord M. {interposing agaiuy as we were both far 
going outy) And what will this do, gentlemen ? Suppose 
you kill one another, will the matter be bettered or 
worsted by that ? Will the lady be made happier- or uni* 
happier, do you think, by either or both of your deaths ? 
Tour characters are too well known to make fresh in. 
stances of the courage of either needful. And, I think^ 
if the honour of the lady is your view. Colonel, it caa 
be no other way so effectually promoted as by marriage* 
And, Sir, if you would use your interest wi<li her, it is 
Tery probable that you may succeed, though nobody else 
can. 

LoveL I think, my Lord, I have said all that a man 
can say, (since what is passed cannot be recalled:) and 
you see Colonel Morden rises, in proportion to mj cooU 
ness, till it is necessary for me to assert myself, or even 
he would despise me. 

Lord M. Let me ask you, Colonel, have you any way, 
any method, that you think reasonable and honourable 
to propose, to bring about a reconciliation with the lady ? 
That is what we all wish for. . And 1 can tell you, Sir, it 
is not a little owing to her family, and to their implacable 
iis^;e of her, that her resentments are heightened against 
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ny kinsnui ; vrhoj however, has used har Tiklj ; but is 
wiiiing to repair her ivrongs. — 

LaoeL Not, in|r Lord, for the sake of her faailj; nor 
fsr this g«Dtiemaii'a haughty behaviour ; bot lor her awn 
sghty and in full sense of the wrongs I have done her* 

CoL Ajb to my haughty behaviour, as yen call Ity Sir, 
I am mistaken if you wooid not have gone beyood it in 
the like case of a relation so meritorious, and 00 vn. 
worthily injured. And, Sir, let ne t^ you, that if your 
motives are not love, honour, and justice, and if they 
bare the least tincture of neae coasfiassioa for Af r, or of 
an uacheerful assent ^n^vur purtf I 9m sore it will net. 
ther be desired or acoepted by a person of my cousiu'i 
merit and sense ; nor shall I «wiA tbat it should* 

LovtL DonU think, Goloiiel, that I an meanly com. 
pounding off a debate, that I should as •wiUiogly go 
through with you 3ks to eat or drink, 4f I have tbe occasion 
given me for it : but thus mudi 1 will teli you, that my 
Lord, that Lady Sarah Ssdiiert Lady Betty Lavraoce^ 
my two ceasins iHontague, and myself, have written to 
ber ia the most solemn and sincere manner, to o^Rer her 
such terms as no one but herself would refuse, and thU 
long enough before Colonel Mordem's arrival was lireamt 
#f. 

Col, What reason, Sir, m^ I ask^ does she give, 
against listening to so pewer&il a mediation^ and to such 
offers? 
. LoveL It looks like capituhting, or eke-*— 

CcL It looks not like any sech thing to ine, Mr. Lovo« 
lace, who have as good an ispinieB of yoer spirit as maa 
can have. And what^ pTay, is the part I act, and lay 
motives for it ? Are tiiey iMit, in desirii^ that justice ranj 
be done te my consia Ciariaii^ Harlowe, that 1 seek to 
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be brought to bear ? 

. jppv^. WeTP» /ihe to lipnouf me with ]ier acceptance of 
itmt name, IVf r» ]\f or^en, I sbonld not want jou or anjr 
loan to assert i^e honoBr of Mrs. I^OTelace. 

CoL 1 believe it. But till she has honoured jou with 
^at acceptai^ce, she is nearer to me t^antq you, Mr. 
LovelsMse. ^n^ I speajf: t^is, only to show you that, i^ 
tbe part I take, I n|^n rather to deserve your thaokt 
tbw 70 V displem^re, tfccHigh against ^purf^/f, were there 
pci:asion. If i^r ougl^ ypu tak:^ it amiss, if you rightiy 
weigh the matter ; Fpr, Sir^ yhoin does a lady want pro. 
teptjop against bat b^r iiyurers ? And who has been her 
gr^aUsf injijireir ?-:-Tiil, therefore, ahe becomes entitled 
iQ jpur prp^tip^, as s/^** wife^ you yourself cannot 
)r^fi|.sa .19^6 sppe i^erit i|i wisbUQg to bave justice done my 
U^sftt. |}jit, Sir, yott wer^ ^Wg ito say, that if it were 
np^ tp Ipojl^ Uif e /capi|tu|^u9g, yPM would bint the reasons 
^f QPMsin gives a^^io^t a^cefitii»g auph an honourable me# 
flif^on ? 

% tfiep tpl|} k^m pf my sinpem offers of marmge : < I 
mftde no di/fijBulty^ (.^id) tp pvn iny af^rehensloos, 
tji^t jfoy unjiappy beb^'^Piijr to her had greaHy aieeted 
ber : but that it was the implacableness .of her friends 
tbat b^ ArpW9 h^f into d^espW) and given ber a ^n« 
tempt for life.' I told him, ^ that she bad been so good 
4# to sei^d me a letter t4) djveat me from a visit my heart 
wa^ ae^ gppp walking her i a lelsiter on which i buiit 
^^t bppas^ jbeea^^ abe iiss^^cd me ia it that she 
^as gp4^ tfi her faih^rU ; and that / might see her 
^ therp^ gv^a §h9 «P«I rcgii^uiy tf it wre not mf awi^ 
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Coi. Is it possible ? And were yoa^ Sir^ thas eftrnest I 
And did she send jou snch a letter ? 

Lord M. confirmed both ; and also, that, in obedUenc^ 
to her desires, and that intimation, I had come down 
without the satisfaction I had proposed to myself in seeing 
her. 

{t is very true, Colonel, said I : and I should haye told 
you this l)efore : but your heat made me decline it ; for, 
as I said, it had an app<»arance of meanly capitulating 
with you. An abjectness of heart, of which, had I been 
capable, I should haye despised myself as much as I 
might have expected you would despise me. 

LordM. proposed' to enter into the proof of all this. 
He said, in his phraseological way, T%at one siory wa» 
good till another teas heard; that the Harlowe family 
and I, 'twas true, had behaved like so many Orsoni to 
one another ; and that they had been very free with all 
our fiimily besides : that nevertheless, for the lady's sake, 
more than for their's, or even for m tne, (he could tell 
me,) he would do greater things for me than they could 
ask, if she could be brought to have me : and that this he 
wanted to declare, and would sooner have declared, if 
he conld hare brought us sooner to patience, and a good 
understanding. 

The Colonel made excuses for his warmth, on the score 
of his affection to his cousin. 

My regard for her made me readily admit them : and 
so a fresh bottle of Burgundy, and another of Champagne, 
being put upon the table, we sat down in good hnmoar, 
after all this blustering, in order to enter closer into the 
particulars of the case : which I undertook^ at bodi their 
desires^ to do. 
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but these things most be the subject of another letter, 
Vhich shall immediately follow this^ if it do not acconu 
pany it. 

Mean time yoo will obserre that a bad cause gives a 
man great disadranU^es : for I myself think that the in. 
terrogatories put to me with so -much spirit by the Colo- 
nel made me look cursedly mean ; at the same time that 
it gave him a superiority which I know not how to allow 
to the best man in Europe. So that, literally speaking, 
as a good man would infer, guilt is its own punisher : in 
that it makes the most lofty spirit look like the miscreant 
he is — a good many I say : So, Jack, prolepHcally I 
add, thou hast no right to make the observation. 



LETTER LXXXII. 

Hn. LOVELACE. 

[In continuation*'^ 



Ttiesday Afternoon, Aug. S9. 

I WENT back, in this part of onr conversation, to the day 
that I was obliged to come down to attend my Lord in 
the dangerous illness which some feared would have been 
his last. 

I told the Colonel, ' what earnest letters f had written 

* to a particular friend, to engage him to prevail upon the 
^ lady not to slip a day that had been proposed for the pri. 

* vate celebration of our nuptials ; and of my letters* 
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nrrUUn tQ hferp^lf oa that 9«bj«ct ;' for | imA st&pf^ to 
my doiet, and fetched down all the letters a^d drangbtf 
and copies of letters relating to this afiair. 
I read to him ^ severai passages ia the copies of those 
letters, which| thoa wilt rememberi make not a little tp 
mj honour.' And I tpld him, ^ tha^ I wished I ha4 
kept copies of those to my friend on the same occasion ; 
by wUck be would have seeii how miich in earnest I wai 
in my professions to h^r, alihpogh she wonld not an^ 
f war ooa of them ;' and thon naayest remember^ that 
on^ of those four letters accounted to herself why | 
was deiiirons she should remaio where I had left her*. 
I then proceeded to give him ajs account < of the Tisit 
made by Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to Lord M. and 
me, in order to induce me to do her justice : of my rea» 
diness to comply with their desires ; and of their high 
opinion of her merit : of the visit mad? to Miss Howe by 
my cousins Montague, in the name of us all, to engage 
her interest with her friend in my behalf : of my coo. 
Tersation with Miss Howe, at a private assembly, to 
whom J gave the same A99«u4nces, and besought her 
interest with her friend.' 
I iheu nsad the copy of the letter (though so much to 
wy disadvantage) wJbich was written jU> her by Mm Charw 
Iptle Miontague^ A^g. ih eatre9tinj; ker alliimpe ^n thf 
luuuf s 40/ all our family. 

This made him ready to think that his fair cousjn c^r^ 
li^d ker re^ni^eut against jgi^ too Sm* ^o 4id pot 
imagine, he said, that «ith«r mf^^ pr pur family k94 k^M 
somu/ekioeanQest* 
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So tlioa ife€9ty BelfordI, timt it i» but flofishig or^r ^nt 
part of a story, toA omittiiig another^ tbat will make % 
bad catse a good one at any time. Wiiat no admirable 
Uvy«r siMMikl i bftve made ! Aad what a poor hand wonld 
this chaimiog creature, wiA all hef ioooeieiicei have laado 
of k in a oovrt of justice against a man wbo had so mimh to 
satf and to shoio for biaiself 2 

* I thenliiated at the .generous anoual tender which Lord 
]M. and his sisters made to his fiiir coosio, in apprehensioa 
that she might suffer bf hex friends' imj^cabieness. 

Aad this also the Colonel highij applauded, and was 
pleased to Unent the tmiiappjr mjeunderstanding between 
the two families, which had made the Hajriowes less foni of 
aa alliance with afiimilf of so much honour a« this iofitauct 
showed ours to be. 

I then told him, ^ That having, by my friend, [t^eaaing 
^ thee,] who was admitted into her presence, (aad who had 
^ always been an admirer of her Ttrtnes, andhad giTen mo 
^ such adrica from time to time in relation to her as I 

< wished i had foBowed, ) been assured that a Tiait from sue 

< wouM be tery dnagreeaMe to her, I once more rescHf ed 

< to try what a letter would do ; and that, ^OHdiaglj^ 
^ oa the seventh of Ai^st, I 'wrote her Mieu 

* TMt, Colond, is the copy of it. I was Oen mt^ 
' hnmbur with my Lord M . and the ladies of fay fcnuij* 
* You will, therefore, read it to yourself*.* 

Thie letter gave him high sstisfactien. Y(Om write here, 
Mr. Lovelaee, from your heart. 'T«s a letter f«U of peui« 
trace and acknowledgment Yonr Te^uest is reasonable— 
Tobe for|[ifon only as yon di«dl appear to deserfo it l^f a 
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itme of probation) which you Iftsre to her to fix. Prajr, 
Sir, did she return an answer to this letter ? 

She did, but with reluctance^ I own, and not tBlI had 
declared b/ my friend, tliat, if I could not procure cme, I 
would go up to town, and throw myself at her feet* 

I wish I might be permitted to see it, Sir, or to liear 
iuch parts of it read as you shall think proper. 

Turning OTer my papers. Here it is, Sir.* I will make 
no scruple to put it into your hands. 

Tills is very obliging, Mr. Lovelace. 

He read it. My charming cousin ! — ;How strong lier 
resentments ! — Yet how charitable her wishes ! Good 
Heaven I that such an excellent creature — But, Mr« 
Lovelace, it is to your regret, as much as to mine, I doubt 
not — 

Interrupting him, I swore that it was. 

So it ought, said he. Nor do I wonder that it should 
be so. I shall tell you by-and.by, proceeded he, how 
much she suffers with her friends by false and villanous 
reports. But, Sir, will you permit me to take with me 
these two letters ? I shall make use of them to the advantage 
of you both. 

I told him I would oblige him with aU my heart. And 
this he took very kindly (as he had reason) ; aud put 
them in his pocket-book, promising to return them in a 
few days. . 

I then told him, ^ Tliat upon this her refusal, I took 
^ upon myself to go to town, in hopes to move her 
< in my favour ; and that, though I went without giving 
* her notite of my intention, yet had she got lonm aotioM 
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pf my cominfr, and so contrired tb be out of tile way : 

and at last, when she found I was fully determined at all 

events to see her, before I went, abroad, (which I shail 

do, said I, if I cannot prerail upon' her,) she sent me 

the letter I have already mei^tioned to you, desiring me 

to suspend my purposed tisit: and that for a reason 

which amates and confounds me ; because J don^t find 

there is any thing in it : and yet I nerer knew her once 

dispense with her word ; for she always made it a 

maxim, that it was not lawful to do evily that good 

might come of it : and yet in this letter, for no reason 

in the worldbut to aToid seeing me (to gratify an humoujf 

only) has she sent me out of town, depending upon the 

Insurance she had given me/ 

Col, This is indeed surprising. But I cannot believe 

that my cousin, for such an end oii/y, or indeed for any 

end, according to the character I hear of her, should 

stoop to make use of such an artifice. 

JLovel, This, Colonel, is the thing that astonishes me ; 
and yet, see here! — This is the letter she wrote me-^ 
Nay, Sir, 'tis her own hand. 

Col. I see it is; and a charming hand it is. 
hovel. You observe, Colonel, that all her hopes 'of 
reconciliation- with her parents are from you. You are her 
dear blessed friend ! She always talked of you with delight; 
CoL Would to Heaven I had come to England before 
she left Harlowe.place ! — Nothing of this had then hap* 
pened. Not a man of those whom I have heard that her 
friends proposed for her should have had her. Nor you, 
Mr. Lovelace, unless 1 had found you to be the man every 
one who sees yon must wish you to be : and if you had 
been that man, no one living should I have preferred to 
you for such an excellence. 
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My Lord And I botb joined ia the wish : and 'fciih 1 
iridied it nost oerdiallj. 

The Colonel read the letter t«rice orer, and tlien re. 
tarned it to me. 'Tis all s mystery, mid he. I can make 
nothing of it. For, alas ! her friends are as arerse to a 
reconciliation as erer* 

I^rd M. I could not hate thoaght \U Bat don^ yoa 
think there is something' rery faronrable to ny nephew 
in this letter-— something that looks as if the lady woald 
comply at last ? 

CM. Let me die if I know what to make of it. Thii 
letter is Tery different from her preceding one ! — Yon re. 
tarned an answer to it, Mr. Lovelace ? 

LoveL An answer, Colonel ! No doubt of it. And 
an answer full of transport. I told her, ^ I would directly 
set out for Lord M.'s, in obedience to her will. I told 
her that I would consent to any thing she should com. 
mand, in order to promote this happy reconciliation. 
I told her that it should be my hourly study, to the end 
of my life, to deserre a goodness so transcendent.' Bat 
I cannot forbear saying that I am not a little shocked 
and surprised, if nothing more be meant by it than to get 
me into the country without seeing her. 

CoL That can't be the thing, depend upon it;, Sir* 
There must be more in it than that. For, were that all, 
she must think you would soon be undeceived, and that 
yen would then most probably resume your intention— 
unless, indeed, she depended upon seeing me in the in* 
terim, as she knew I was arrived. But I own I know 
not what to make of it. Only that she does me a great 
deal of honour, if it be me that she calls her blessed friend^ 
tthom she always loved and honoured. Indeed I erer 
loved her : and if I die unmarried^ and without childfen^ 
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fhtU iM «6 kiflid to ber Us htr gf aAdftflMf was s and the nu 
tber^ as I fear that tb«^i*e is too ntncli of enty and self Jovo 
ia the resetitments het brother and sister endearour to keep 
»p in her father and mother against her. But 1 shall know 
betted how to jttdge of thii) When my Cousin James oomei 
from Edinbiirgh 1 and he is ef erj hour expected* 

Bot let me ask you^ Mf. Lovelaae, what is the namo 
Of your fHend^ who ii adttitted M ettsif jr into my cooiia'i 
{>l>P8ence ? Is it not Belford, ptiij? 

Lovet. It is^ Sir ; iind Mr. Belfof d*t a man of hottoor { 
tad a great admirer of your fair coostn. 

Was I right, as to the Jini^ Jack ? The ia$t I haro 
inch strong proof of, that it makes me question theirs/ / 
Aince she would not hate been out of tho wftjr of my in* 
tended Tisit but for thee. 

Coi. Are yon sure, Sir, that Mr* B^ford is a inan of 
honour ? 

Liovti. t can swear fbr him, CoI<Mnel. What makes 
yon put this question ? 

Cid. Only this : that an officious prttgmatlcal novl(*o has 
he^Vk sent up to inquire ibto my cousin's life and conrer*^ 
aaiion : And, would you beliere it ? the frequent visitt of 
this gentleman hate been interpreted basely to her dli* 
reputation. — Read that letter, Mr. Loteince; and yoft 
will be shocked ki erery part of it. 

This cursed letter, no doubt, is from the young Levite, 
'whom thou, Jack, describest ^s making inquiry of Mn, 
Smith about Miss Harlowe's character and risiterB.* 

I bellete I was a quarter of an hour in reading it : for I 
made it, though not a short one, six times as long as it is, 
bj the additions of oaths and curses to«very pedantic ttae« 
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Lord M. too helped to lengthen it, by the like' ^zecratiOn4< 
And thou. Jack, wilt hare as much reason to cnrse it as we« 

You cannot but see, said the Colonel, when I had done 
leading it, that .this fellow has been officious in his ma. 
leTolence ; for what he says is mere hearsay, and thai 
hearsay conjectural scandal without fact, or the appearance 
of fact) to support it ; so that an unprejudiced eye, upon 
the face of the letter, would condemn the writer of it, as 
I did, and acquit my cousin. But yet, such b the spirit 
by which.the rest of my relations are governed, that they 
run away with the. belief of the worst it insinuates, and 
the dear creature has had shocking letters upon it ; the 
pedant's hints are taken ; and a Toyage to one < of the 
colonies. has been proposed to her, as the only way to 
avoid Mr, fielford and you. I have not seen these letters 
indeed ; but they took a pride in repeating some of their 
contents, which must have cut the ppor soul to the heart ; 
andtheoe, joined to her former sufferings,—- What have 
you not, Mr. Lovelace, to answer for ? 

Lovel. Who the devil could have expected such con* 
sequences as these ? Who could have believed there could 
be parents so implacable ? Brother and sister so envious I 
And, give me leave to say, a lady so immovably fixed 
against the only means that could be taken to put all right 
with every body I — And what now can be done ? 

Lord M* I have great hopes that Ctil. Morden may 
yet prevail upon his cousin. And, by her last letter, it 
runs in my mind that she has some thoughts of forgiving 
all that's past, l^o you think, Colonel, if there should 
not be such a thing as a reconciliation going forward at 
present, that her letter may not imply that, if we could 
bring such a thing to bear with her friends, she would b« 
reconciled with Mr. Lovelace ? 
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CoL Sach aa artiice Woidd better become -^m Italia^ 
vabtilty than'the English simplicity. Yoar * Lordskiphat 
been in Italy, -I presume ? . ' ' . : 

Lfovel, My Lord has read Boccacio, perhaps ; and 
that's as well, as to the hint he gim, which may be bor. 
rowed from one of that author's stories. But Miis Cla«r 
rissa Harlowe is above all artifice. She must have soma 
meaning I cannot fathom. 

CoL Well, my Lord, I can only say that I will niak# 
some use of the letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged me with 1 
and after I have had some talk with my cousin Jamesi 
who is hourly expected ; and when I have dispatched two' 
or three affairs that press upon me ; I will pay my resprecis 
to my dear cousin ; and shall then be able to form abetter 
judgment of things. Mean time I will write to her; for 
I have sent to inquire about her, and find she wants con. 
solation. 

Lovei, If you favour me. Colonel, with the d — d letter 
of that fellow Brand for a day or two, you will oblige me; 
- Col. I will. But remember, the man is a parson, Mr. 
Lovelace ; an innocent one too, they say. Else I had 
been at him before now. And these college novices, who 
think they know every thing in their cloisters, and that 
all learning lies in books ^ make dismal figures when they 
come into the world among men and women, 
' Lor(i M. Brand I Brand I It should have been Fire* 
brandy I think in my conscience ! 
Thus ended this doughty conference. 
I cannot say. Jack, but I am greatly taken with Col. 
Morden. He is brave and generous, and knows the 
world ; and then his contempt of the parsons is a certain 
sign that he is one oi us, ' 

We parted with great civility: Lord M. (not a little 
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piMsad Ost w^aid, and OS gmaj taken wUh tiia CoIqiwI) 
repeated W» wish, after the Colonel was gone, that ho 
had armed in time to saye the lady, if that would haye 

done it. 

I wish so too. For by my soul, Jacki I am eyery day 
aiore and more uneasy about her. But I hope -she is not 
•o ill as I am told she is. 

I haye made Charlotte transcribe the letter of this Fire^ 
iroird, as my Lord calls him ; and will enclose her copy 
of it. All thy phlegm I know will be roused into yen- 
feanoe wl»n thou readest it. 

I know not what to adrise a^ to showing it to the lady. 
Tet, perhaps, she will be able to reap more satisfaction 
tiian concern from it, knowing her own innocence ; in 
tiiat it will giye her to hope that her friends' treatment of 
her is owing as much to misrepresentation as to their own 
natural implacableness. Such a mind as her's, I know, 
would be glad to find out the shadow of a reason for the 
•hocking letters the Colonel says they haye sent her, and 
for their proposal to her of going to some one of the colo- 
nies [confound them all — ^but, if I begin to curse, I shall 
neyer haye done3"— Then it may put her upon such a de« 
fence as she might be glad of an opportunity to make, and 
to shame them for their monstrous credulity — but this I 
leave to thy own fat.headed prudence — Only it yexes me 
to the heart, that eyen scandal and calumny should dare to 
surmise the bare possibility of any man sharing the fayoors 
of a woman, whom now methinks I could worship with a 
veneration due only to a diyinity. 

Charlotte and her sister could not help weeping at the 
base aspersion : When, when, said Patty, lifting up her 
hands, will this sweet lady's sufferings be at an end ;«*0 
cousin Loyelace !—» 



AmA OmM m I ktemed -for eTerj oo^'fi friiHs I— Wken 
her brutal biher curses her, it Is I. I upbraid h^? with 
iier seTere mother. The tmplacableness of her stupid uiu 
cles is all fnine. The nrnlence of her brother, and the 
spite and euTj of her sister, are entirely owing to me* 
The letter <^ this rascal Brand is of my writiog — O Jacky 
what a wretch is thy Lovelace ! 



Returned without a letter i^This d-^ fellow Will. 
is returned without a letter !— Yet the raseat tells me that 
be hears you hare been writing to me these two days ! 

Plague confound thee, who must know my impatience, 
•ad the reason for it ! 

To send a roan and horse on purpose ; .as I didl My 
Imagination chained to the belly of the beast, in order to 
keep pace with him ! — Now be is got to this place ; now 
to that ; now to London ; novf to thee ! 

Now [a letter giren him] whip and spar upon the 
return. This town just entered, not staying to bait ; that 
Tillage passed by : leaves the wind behind him : in a 
fiiaming sweat man and horse. 

And in this way did he actually enter Lord M/a court* 
yard. 

The reverberating pavement brought me down^-^The 
letter, Will. 1 The letter, dog i^The letter, Sirrah ! 

No letter, Sir!— Then wildly staring round me, fists 
clenched, and grinning like a maniac, Confound thee for 
a dog, and him that seut thee without one ! — This moment 
out of my sight, or 1^1 scatter thy stupid brains through 
the air. I snatched from his holsters a pistol, while the 
rascal threw himself from the foaming beast, and ran to 
avoid the fate which I wished with all my soul thou hadst 
been within the reach of me to have met with. 
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But, to be as m«ek as a lamb to one wjio has me at his 
mercy, and can wring and torture my sonl as he pleases^ 
What canst thou mean to send back my Tarlet without a 
letter ?-^I will send away by day-dawn another fellow 
upon another beast for what thou hast written ; and I 
charge thee on thy allegiance, that thou dispatch him not 
back empty.handed. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

' Charlotte, in a whim of delicacy, is displeased that! 
«end the enclosed letter to you — that her hand.writingy 
forsooth ! should go into the hands of a single man ! 

There's encouragement for thee, Belford ! This is a 
certain sign that thou may'st hare her if thou wilt» And 
yet, till she had given me this unerring demonstration of 
her glancing towards thee, I could not hare thought it* 
Indeed I hare often in pleasantry told her that I wonld 
bring such an afiair to bear. But I never intended it ; 
because she really^is a dainty girl ; and thou art such a 
clumsy fellow in thy person, that I should as soon have 
wished her a rhinoceros for a husband as thee. But, 
poor little dears ! they must stay till their time's come ! 
They won't have this man, and they won't have that maO| 
from seventeen to twenty.five : but then, afraid, as the 
saying is, that 6ro^ has forgot them^ and. £nding tiieir 
bloom departing, they are glad of whom they can get, an^ 
verify the fable of the parson and the pears. 
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. LETTER LXXXIII. 

MR. BRAND, TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ* 

[^Enclosed in the preceding,"] 

WORTHY SIR, MY TERY G001> FRIEND AND PATRON| 

I ARUiY£j> in town yesterday, after a tolerably pleasant 
joofney (consideripg the hot weather and dusty roads). 
{ pal lip at the Bull and Gate m Holborn, and hastened 
to Coxes^trg^rien. I soon found the house where the un* 
happy lady lodgeth. And, in the back shop^ had a good 
deal pf, discourse* with Mrs. Smith, (her landlady,) whom 
I found to be so highly prepossessed in her favour^ that 
I saw it would not answer your desires to take my in- 
formations altogether from her : and being obliged to at» 
tend my patron, (who, to my sorrow, 

Miaerum esi aliena vivere quadra^) 

I find wanteth much waiting upon, and is unetker sort of 
a. man than he was at college : for, Sir, iniernos^ honours 
thunge manners. For the aforesaid causes^ I thought it 
would best answer all the ends of the comi^issioii with 
which you honoured me, to engage. In the desired scru* 
ftiny^ the wife of a particular friend^ who liveth almost 
over-against the hou^e where she lodgeth, and who is a 
gentlewoman of character and sobriety^ a mother of 
childrjenj and one who knoweth the world well. 

To her I applied myself, therefore, and gave her a short 
history of the case, and desired she would very partictt- 
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larlf ini|nire into tbe conduct of the vnliftppj yoang bdy ; 
her present way of life and iubsMenee; her vieiten^ 
her employmentij and such-like : fortheae, Sir, yoa know^ 
are the things whereof yoa wished to be infomed. 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon tlie gentlewoman afore. 
said, this day ; and, to my very great trouUe, (because I 
know it will be to your*ij and likewise to all your worthy 
family's,) I tdost say, that I do find things look a little 
more darkiy than I hoped they would* For, alas ! Sir^ 
Ae gentlewothan's report tnrtteth not ont so faoeurmUe 
for Miss*8 reputation, as i wished, as you wished, and ai 
every one of her friends wished. But so it is throughout 
the world, that one false step generally brings on another ; 
and peradrentnre a worse^ aud a still worse; till the 
poor limed soul(sL very fit epithet of the dlTlneQuarles'd!) 
is quite entangled^ and (without infinite mercy) lost for 
ever. 

It seentieth, Sir, she is, notwithitanding, in a tery tS 
state of health. In this, both gentlewomen (that is to 
say, Mrs* Smith, her landlady, and my friend's wife) agree. 
Yet she goeth often out in a chair, to prayers (as it is 
B^d). But my frieod's wife told me, that nothing is more 
oommou in Loudon, than that the frequenting of the 
church at morning prayers is made the pretence and cover 
for "private assignations. What a sad thing is tiiis ! that 
what was designed for wholesome nourishment to the 
poor soui^ should be turned into rank poison! But as 
Mr. Daniel de Foe (an ingenious man, though a dissefUar) 
obserreth (but indeed it is an old prOTerb ; only I tbisik 
he wait the fir^t that put it into Terse) 

God DCTer had a house of pray'r, 
But Satan had a chapel there. 
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Yet to do the ladj jwitic€j nobodjr cometh borne wkk 
bev : ilor indeed can tbey, because she goeth forward aaA 
backward in a sedan^ or chair ^ (as thej call it). But tfaea 
there is a gentleman of no good character (an intimaS^ 
of Mr. Lovelace) who is a constant visiter of her, and of 
the people of the house, whom he regaleih and treaietky 
and hath (of consequence) their high good words* 

I hare thereupon taken the trouble (for I love |o be 
exact in anj commission I undertake) to inquire par* 
tieuimrl^ about this gentleman^ as he is called (albeit I 
hold no man so but by his actions : for, as Juvenal saitii) 

— NobilitiU sola est, atque vmca virtus J 

And this I did before I would sit down to write to yon. 

His name is Belford. He hath a paternal estate of up. 
wards of one thousand pounds by the year ; and is now 
in mourning for an uncle who left him very considerably 
besides. He beareth a very profligate character as to 
womenj (for I inquired particularly about thai j J and is Mr* 
Lovelace^s more especial privado^ with whom he holdeth 
a regular correspondence ; and hath been often seen with 
Miss (tdte i t^te) at the window — ^in no bad way^ in. 
deed : but my friend*s wife is of opinion that all if not 
as it should be. And, indeed, it is mighty strange to me^ 
if Miss be so notable a penitent (as is represented) and 
if she have such an aversion to Mr. Lovelace, that she 
will admit his privado into her retirements^ and see no 
other company. 

I understand, from Mrs. Smith, that Mr. Hickman waa 
to see her some time ago, from Miss Howe ; and I am told, 
by another hand, (you see. Sir, how diligent I hare been 
to execute the commissions you gave me,) that he had no 
extraordinary opinion of this B^ford al first ; thon^ 
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they were seen togetber one mornifig'bjr the 'Cppfmhe 
tieighboiir, at breakfast: and another tini« this Belfatd 
flfas observed to zcaich Mr. Hickmao^s comtog from her ; 
«o.tbat, as it should seem, he was mighty zealous to in* 
gratiaf^ himself with Mr. Hickman ; no doabt to ea« 
gAg^e him to make 9i favourable report to MUs Howe of 
the intimacy he was admitted into by her nnhappj friend; 
who (as she is very ill) may mean mo harm in allowing 
his TiaitSy (for he, it seemeth^ brought .to her, or recom* 
mendedi at kast, the doctor and apothecary ihat attend 
ber : but I think (upon the whole) it hokeihtnot well, • 

I am sorry, Sir, I cannot give you a better account of 
^e young lady's prudence. But, what shall we say I 

Uvaqjue conapectii Iworem dueit Qb» woAy. 

as Juvenal obser? eth. 

One thing I am afraid of; which is, that Miss may be 
uudernecessities ; and that this Belford (who, as Mrs. 
Smith owns, hath offered her money ^ which she, at the 
$im€y refused) may find an opportunity to take advatim 
tfige of those necessities : and it is well observed by that 
poet) that 

^gri formosam potcrls servare puellam : 
Nunc prece, nunc pretio, forma petita ruii* 

4 

^ And tMs Belford (who is a bold man^ and hath, as 
they say, the look of one) may make good that of Ho. 
•rflfCf», (#ith whose writings you are so well acquainted ; 
nobody better ; ) 

Audta mnnim peirpetiy ^ 

f^evkMnrnmruUptrveiitumn^w, 



" ForgiTe me, Sir, for what I am going to wr2f« ; but if 
yoa could jireraibiipon the rest of your family to join in 
the scheme which ^oci, and her virtuous sister^ Mist Ara. 
iieUa, and the Archdeacon, amd I, once talked of, (which 
is to persuade the nuhappj young lady to go, in some ere- 
diiuble manner, to some one of the foreign colonies,) it 
might not sare only her own credit and reputation^ but 
the reputation B,nd credit of all her./«m%, and a great 
deal of vexation moreorer* For it is my humble opi. 
aion, that yon will hardly (any of you) enjoy yourselves 
while this (once innocent) young lady is in the way of 
being so frequently heard of by you : and this would put 
her out of the waif both of this Belford and of that 
Lovelace, and it might, peradventure,. prevent as mnch 
evil as scandal. 

. You will forgire me, Sir, for this my plainness. Ovid 
pleadeth for me^ 
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. And I have no view but that of approving myself a 
zealous welLzoisher to all yoar worthy family, (whereto 
I owe a great number of obligations,) and very particu. 
larly. Sir, 

Your obliged and humble servant, 
Wedn. Aug. 9. ELIAS BRAND. 

p. S, I shall give yovt farther hints when I comedown^ 
{which will be in a few days ; ) and who my informants 
were ; but by these you will see, that I have been very 

• assiduous (for the time) in the task you set me upon. 

The length of my letter you wilt excuse : for I need not 

- tell you, Sir, what n^rativey eompleXf Bui conversQ'* 
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tiim letters (such m one as mime) require. ETeiy doe 
to bis Mem. Letter JmrHing n mm. I wiU be hM 
ia say ; and ttiat mj correeptmdence was nrach coveted 
m the naiTenky, •o that account, by t$ro$^ and eten 
by 9oph$j when I was liardly a eeph myself. But 
ibis I should not hate taken upon me to mention, bi|t 
•nly in defence of the length of my letter $ for nobody 
writeth tfAorf«r or jit^JitVr, when the subfeet requiretit 
€9mtmm forme only-— but, in apologising for mjproludm 
iy^ I am adding to tke faulty (if it were one, which, 
however, I cantiot think it to be, the subject considered r 
but this I hare said before in other wordl»:) so. Sir, if 
yon will excuse mj po9t§Cript^ I am sure you will not 
iad fault with my letter* 
One word more as to a matter of erudttitm^ which yon 
greatly lore to hear me start and dwell upon. Dr. 
Le wen once, in your presence, (as you, my good pa^ 
trenj cannot but remember,) in a smartish kind of 
debate between him and me^ took upon him to censure 
the parenthetical style, as I call it. He was a Tery 
learned and judicious man, to be sure, and an onuu 
ment to our function : but yet I must needk say, that it 
is a style which I greatly like ; and the good Doctor 
was then past his youth^ and that time of life, of con* 
sequence, when sl fertile imagination^ and a rich fan- 
cy^ pour in ideas so fast upon a writer, that parentheses 
are oftien wanted (and that for the sake of brevity^ as 
well as perspicuity) to save the reader the trouble of 
reading a passage more thait onecm Erery man to his 
talent, (as I said before.) We are all so apt to set up 
our natural biasses for general standards^ that I won- 
dered the lts9 at the worthy Doctor's et^ness on thte 
occasion. He smiled at Me, yon wnj r^nonber. Sic — 
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and, DtFhetlier I waft right or not, I am sure I smiled at 
him. And ^ok, my worthy patron j (as I had the satis- 
fa^tioti t6 observe,) seemed to be of mi/ parity. But 
was it not strange, that the old gentleman and I should, 
so widelj differ, when the end with ^^oM (that is to say,' 
perspicuity or clearness,) was the same ?-— But what 
shall we sbj ?•—• 

Etrwre ttt htmimay ted nmpernsters, 

I think I have nothing to add until I hare the honour of 
attending jo^Id person; but I am (as aboTe^) Sec &c« 
ftc« £• B. 



LETTER LXXXIV: 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE| ESQ« 

Wednesday Night, Aug. 50. ' 
Xt was lucky enough that our two servants met at Han* 
nah's,* which gave them so good an opportunity of ex« 
changing their letters time enough for each to return to 
his master early in the day. 

Thou dost well to boast of thy capacity for managing 
servants, and to set up for correcting our poets in their 
characters of this class of people, f when, like a madman, 
thou canst beat their teeth out, and attempt to sh^ot them 
through the head, for not bringing to thee what they had 
no power to obtain. 



* The WindmiB, near Sloagh. 
t See Letter hXll, of tiiis votam*. 
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You' well observe* that yoa would have made a iho* 
roogh-paced lawyer. The whole of the ooaTersatton. 
piece between you and the Colom*! affords a couTinciB|^ 
proof that there is a black and a white side to every, 
cause : But what must the conscience of a partial whltener 
of Ills oxen cause, or l)lackener of another^ s^ tell him, 
while he is throwing dust in the eyes of his judges, andall 
the time knows his own guilt? 

The Colonel, I see, is far from being a faultless man: 
but while he sought not to carry his point by breach of 
laith, he has an excuse which thou hast not. But, with re. 
spect to him, and to us all, I cran now, with the detesta* 
tioh of some of my own actions, see, that the taking ad* 
Tantage of another person's good opinion of us to injure 
(perhaps to ruin) that other, is the most ungenerous wick- 
edness that can be committed. 

Man acting thus by man, we should not be at a loss to 
give such actions a name : But is it not doubly and treUy 
aggravated, when such advantage is taken of an unezpe. 
rieqced and innocent young creature, whom we pretend 
to love above all the women in the world ; and when we 
seal our pretences by the most solemn vows and protesta- 
tions of inviolable honour that we can invent ? 

I see that this gentleman is the best match thou ever 
couldest have had, upon all accounts : his spirit such an. 
other impetuous one as thy own ; soon taking fire ; Tin. 
dictive ; and only differing in this, that the cause he en- 
gages in is a just one. But commend me to honest bru- 
tal Mowbray, who, before he knew the cause, offers his 
sword in thy behalf against a man who had taken the In. 
jured side, and whom he had never seen before. 



• See Letter UU^XIX. of thb vohmie. 
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. At soon a^ I had run throngb ydor letters, and Hhe copj 
of that of the incendiary Brand's, (by the latter of which I 
saw to what cause a great deal of this last implacablimesa 
of the Harlowe family is owing,) I took coach to Smith^i 
althoitgh I had been come from thence but about as 
hour, and had taken leare of the lady for the night.- 

I sent up for Mrs. Lovick, and desired her, In the 
first place, to acquaint the lady (who was busied in het 
closet,.) that I had letters from Berks : in which I was in. 
formed, that the interview between Colonel Morden and 
Mr» Lovelace had ended without ill consequences r thai 
the Colonel intended to write to her very soon, and was 
interesting himself mean while, in her favour^ with her re« 
lations ; that I hoped that this agreeable neWs would be 
means of giving her good rest ; and I would wait upon 
her in the rooming, by the time she should return from 
prayers, with all the particulars* 

She sent me word that she should be glad to see me in 
the morning ; and was highly obliged to me for the good 
news I had sent her up* 

I then, in the back shop, read to Mrs. JiOvick and to 
Mrs. Smith the copy of Brand's letter, and asked them 
if they could guess at the man's informant ? They were 
not at a loss ; Mrs. Smith having seen the same feUow 
Brand who hfid talked with her,, as I mentioned in the 
former*, come out of a miliner's shop over against them ; 
which mjlliner, she said, had also lately been very inqul* 
aitive about the lady* 

I wanted no farther hint; but, bidding them take no 
notice to the lady of what I had read, I shot over the way, 
aad, asking for the mistress of the house, she came to me* 



• See Letter XXXVIIL of this volume. 
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Retirfkig witii ber, at her inyitEtiony into her parlour, 
I dedred to know if she were acquainted with a yoang 
eenntrj clergyman of the name of Brand, She hesita. 
tinglj, seeing me in some emotion, owned that the had 
iome small knowledge of the gendeman. Just then came 
in her husband, who is, it seems, a petty officer of ez« 
dse, (and not an UUbehaved man,) who owned a fuller 
knowledge of him. 

I hare the copy of a letter, said I, from this Brand, 
in whidi he has taken great liberties with my character, 
and with that of the most unblamable lady in the world, 
which he grounds upon information that you. Madam, 
have giren him. And then I read to them several pas- 
sages in his letter, and asked what foundation she had for 
giTing that fellow such impressions of eidier of us ? 

l^hey'knew not what to answer : but at last said, that 
he had told them how wickedly the young lady hkd run 
away from her parents : what worthy and dch people 
tliey were : in what favour he stood with them ; and that 
they had employed him to inquire after her behaiioar, ti- 
siters, &c. 

They said, ^ That indeed they knew very little of the 
< young lady ; but that [curse upon thdr censoriousoess !] 
* H was but too natoral to think that, where a lady had 
^ giren way to a delusion, and taken so wrong a step, she 
^ would not stop there : tliat the most sacred places and 
^ things were but too often made clokcs for bad actions ; 
^ that Mr. Brand bad been informed (perliaps by some 
^ enemy of mine) that I was a man of very free prin- 
^ dples, and an intimado^ as he calls it, of the man wiio 
^'had ruined her. And that their cousin Barker, a mwu 
^ teau*maker, who lodged op one pur of stairs,* (and who, 
Itt their desire, cam^ down and confirmed what they said,) 
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< had oflsQ) fsom her wtndour^ Men me wHli Ae kdy io 
^ her chamber, and both talking very eameitly together ; 
^ end that Mr. Brand, being nnable to account for her ad- 
^ mitting my visits, and knowing I ,was bnt a new ac. 

< quaintance of her's, and an old one of Mr. Lovelace, 
^thought himaelf obliged to lay these matters before her 
< /friends.' 

This was the snm and substance of their tale. O how 
I cursed the censoriousness of this plagny trium;virate ! 
A parson, a milUner, and a mantua.maker ! The two 
latter, not more by business led to adorn the persona^ 
than generally by scandal to destroy the reputaiians^ «f 
those they have 4i mind to exercise their talents lipon I 

The two women took great pains to persuade me that 
they themselves were people of conscienoe ;-*«-of eon* 
sequence, I told them^ too mnch addicted^ J feared, to 
censure other people who pretended not to their strict. 
ness ; for that I had ever found censorioiisness, narroiv- 
ness, and uncharitableness, to prevail too muieh with tho^e 
who affected to be thought more pious tlian their neigh- 
bours. 

They answered, that that was not their case ; and thajt 
they had since inquired into the lady's cbamcter and man^ 
nejr of life, and were very much concern^ ta think.any 
thing they had said should be made use of against her : 
nnd4is they heard from Mrs. Smith that ehe was not likely 
to live long, they should be sorry she should go put of 
the world a sufferer by their means, or with an ill opinion 
of them, though strangers to her. The husband offered 
to write, if I pleased, to Mr. Brand, in vindication of 
the lady ; and the two women said they should be glad to 
wait upon her in person, to beg her pardon for any thing 
^he had reason to take amiss from them ; because they 
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were now 'eonTinetd tluit tkere was not sndi mnodi'er jaung 
ladj in the world. 

I told thtm that the least said of the albir to the lady, 
In her present circnmstancesi was best. That she was aa 
JieaTenij creature, and fond of taking all occasions to 
find excuses for her relations on their implacableness to 
her : that therefore I should take some notice 'to her 6t 
(he oacharitable and weak surmises which guTo birth to 
so Tile a scandal : but that I would hare him, IMr. Wal- 
ton, (for that is the husband's name,) write to his ac 
^uaintance Brand as soon as possible, as he had offered; 
and so I left them. 

As to what thou sayest of thj charming cousin, let me 
know if thou hast any raeaoing in it. I hare not the ra. 
nity to think myself deserving of such a lady as Miss 
Montague ; and should not therefore care to expose mj* 
self to her scorn and to thy derision. But were I assured 
I mi|^ aroid both these, I would soon acquaint thee that 
I should think no pains nor assiduity too much to obtain a 
duure in the good graces of such a lady. 

But I know thee too well to depend upon any thing thou 
sayest on this subject. Thou loTest^to make thy friends 
tiie object of ridicule to ladies; and imagtnest, from the 
Tanity, (and, in this respect, I will saj littleness,^ of thine 
own heart, that thpu shinest the brighter for the foil. 

Thus didst thou once play off thorough Mowbray with 
Miss Hatton, till the poor fellow knew not how to go 
eitiier backward or forward. 
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LETTER LXXXV. 

Mlt. BfiLFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

rhiiraday, 11 o'elodk, Aug. SI, > 
I AM just come from the lady, whom i left cheerful and 
serene. ' 

She thanked me for my communiealion of the preceding 
night. I read to her such parts of your letters as I could 
read to her ; and I thought it was a good test to distin. 
guish the froth and whipt-syllal>ob in them from the'creanr, 
in what one could and could not read to a woman of so 

« 

fine a mind ; since four parts out of six of thy letters^, 
which I thought entertaining as I read them to myself, 
appeared to me, when I should have read them to her^ 
most abominable stuff, and gave roe a very eontempti^3le 
Idea of thy talents, arid of my own judgment. 

She was far from rejoicing, as I had done, at the dis*. 
appointment her letter gave you when e^^plalned. 

She said, she meant only an innocent allegory, which 
might carry instruction and warning to you, when th^ 
meaning was taken, as well as answer her own hopes for 
the time. It was run off in a hurry. She was afraid it 
-was not quite right in her^ But hoped the end would ex. 
ciise (if it could not justify) the means. And then sh^. 
again expressed a good deal of apprehension lest yon 
should still take it into your head to molest her, whenlier 
time, she said, was so short, that she wanted every mo. 
ment of it ; repeating what she had once said before, 
that, when she wrote, she was so ill that she believed 
she should not have lived till now : if she had thought ^he 
should, she mast have studied for an expedient that would 
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I^Lve better answered her intentions. Hinting at a re* 
moTal ont of the knowledge of ns both. 

But she was much pleased that the conference between 
joa and Colonel Morden, after two or three such yiolent 
sallies, as I acquainted her you had had between yon, 
ended so amicably ; and said she must absolutely depend 
upon the promise I had given her to use my utmost endea- 
Tours to prevent farther mischief on her account. 

She was pleased with the jiistice you did her character 
to her cousin. 

She was glad to hear that he had so kind an opinioa 
of her, and that he would write to her. 

I was under an unnecessary concern, how to break te 
her that I h^ the copy of Brand's vile letter : unneces^ 
sarjfy I say; for she took it just as you thought she would, 
as an excuse she wished to have for the implacableness of 
her friends ; and begged I would let her read it herself; 
for, said she, the contents cannot disturb me, be (hej 
what they will. 

I gave it to her, and she read it to herself; a tear now 
and then being<^ ready to start, and a sigh sometimes in. 
terposing. 

She gave me back the letter with great and surpri^g 
calmness, considering the subject. 

There was a time» said she, and that not long since, 
when such a letter as this would have greatly pained me. 
But I hope I have now got above all these things : and I 
can refer to your kind offices, and to those of Miss Howe, 
the justice that will be done to my memory among my 
friends. There is a good and a bad light in which every 
thing that befalls us may be taken. If the human mind 
will busy itself to make the worst of every disagreeable 
occurrence^ it will never want woe. This letter, affect. 
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iflg as the subject of it is to mj reputation, gires me 
more pleasure than pain, because I can gather from it, 
that had not my friends been prepossessed by misinformed 
or rash and officious persons, who are always at hand to 
flatter or soothe the passions of the affluent, they could 
not hare been so immovably determined against me. But 
now they are sufficiently cleared from every imputation of 
xinforgivingness ; .for, white I appeared to them in the cha. 
racter of a vile hypocrite, pretending to true penitence, 
yet giving up myself to profligate courses, how could I 
expect either their prardon or blessing ? 

But, Madam, said I, youMl see by the date of this let- 
ter^ August 9, that their severity, previous to that, can. 
not be excused by it. 

It imports me much, replied she, on account of my 
present wishes, as to the office you are so kind to un. 
d«rtake, that you should not think harshly of my friends. 
I must own to you, -that I have been apt sometimes my. 
self to .think them not only severe but cruel. Suffering 
ininds will be partial to their own cause and merits. 
Knowing their own hearts, if sincere, they are apt to 
murmur when harshly treated : But, If they are not be^ 
iieved to be innocent, by persons who have a right to de. 
cide upon their conduct according to their own judgments, 
-bow can it be helped ? Besides, Sir, how do yon know, 
that there are not about my friends as w^ll-meaning mis. 
representers as Mr. Brand really seems to be ? But, be 
ibis as it will, there is no doubt that there are and have 
been multitudes of persons, as innocent as myself, who 
have suffered upon surmises as little probable as those on 
which Mr. Brand founds his judgment. Your intimacy, 
Srr, with Mr. Lovelace, and (may I say?) a character 
^hich, it seems, you have been less solicitous formerly 
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to justify than perhaps yoH will be for the future, and 
jour frequent ^iaits to me may well be thought to be 
questionable circumstances in my conduct. 

I could only admire her in silence. 

But you see, Sir, proceeded she, how necessary it is 
for young people of our sex to be careful of our company. 
And how much, at the same time, it behoyes young per. 
sons of your's to be chary of their own reputation, 
were it only for the sake of such of our's as they may 
mean honourably by, and who otherwise may suffer in 
their good names for being seen in their company. 
■ As to Mr. Brand, continued she, he is to be pitied ; 
and let me ei^join you, Mr. Belford, not to take up any 
resentments against him which may be detrimental either to 
his person or his fortunes. Let his function and his good 
meaning plead for him. He will have concern enough, 
-when he finds eyery body, whose displeasure I now labour 
under, acquitting my memory of perverse guilty and join- 
ing in a general pity for me. 

This, Lovelace, is the woman whose life thou hast cur- 
tailed in the blossom of it ! — How many opportunities 
must thou have had of admiring her inestimable worth, 
yet couldst have thy senses so much absorbed in the wo- 
MAN, in her charming person, as to be blind to the angel, 
that shines out in such full glory in her mind ! Indeed, I 
have ever thought myself, when blest with her conrersa- 
tion, in the company of a real angel : and I am sure it 
would be impossible for me, were she to be as beautiful, 
and as crimsoned over with health, as I have seen her, to 
have the least thought of sex, when I heard h6r talk. 

I.' 
Thursday, Three o'clock, Aag. 31. 

Qs my re.visit to the lady, I found her almost as much 
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% saiferer from joy as she had sometimes been from grief* 
for she had just received a yery kind letter from her cou- 
sin Morden ; whfch she was so good as to communicate to 
me. As she had already begun to answer it, I begged 
leare to attend her in the evening/ that I might not inter* 
rupt her in it. 
The letter is a very tender one * * * • 

• 

[H«re Mh Belford gives the substance of it upon his me- 
mory ; but that is omitted ; as the letter is given at 
length (see the next letter.) And then adds :] 

But, alas ! all vrill be now too late. For the decree is 
certainly gone out — the world is unworthy of her. 
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COLONBL MORDEIf, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE^ 

Tuesday, Aug. 29. 
1 SHOULD hot, my dearest Cousiii, hate been a fortnight 
in England, without either doing myself the honour of 
waiting upon you in person, or of writing to you ; if I 
had not been busying myself almost all the time in your 
service, in hopes of making my visit or letter still more 
acceptable to you — acceptable as I have reason to presume 
either will b^ from the unquestionable love I ever bore 
you, and from the esteem you always honoured me with. 

Little did I think that so many days would have been 
required to effect my well.int^nded purpose, where there 
used to be a love so ardent on one side, and where there 
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&ti)l is, as I am tharooghly coi»?inced) the mdst ozalte(t 
merit on the other ! 

I was yesterday with Mr. LOvelace and Lord M. I 
need not tell^ou, it seems^ how very desirous the whole 
family and ail the relations of that nobleman are of the 
honour of an alliance with you ; nor how exceedingly 
earnest the ungrateful man is to make you all the repara- 
tion in his power. 

I thinky my dear Cousin, that you cannot now do bet- 
ter than to give him the honour of your hand^ He says 
such just and great things of your Tirtue, and so heartily 
condemns himself, that I think there is honourable room 
for you to forgire him : and the more room, ' as it seens 
you are determined, against a legal prosecution* 

Your effectual forgiveness of Mr. Lovelace, it is evi- 
dent to me, will accelerate a general reconciliation : for, 
at present, my other cousins cannot persuade themselves 
that he is in earnest to do you justice ; or that you would 
refuse htm, if you believed he was. 

But, my dear Cousin, there may possibly be something 
in this affair, to which I may be a stranger. If there be, 
and you will acquaint me with it, all that a naturalUf^ 
warm heart can do in your behalf shall be done. 

I hope I shall he able, in my next visits to my several 
cousins, to set all right with them. Haughty spirits, 
when convinced that they have carried resentments too 
high, want but a good excuse to condescend : and pa. 
rents must always love the child they once loved. 

But if I find them inflexible, I will set out, and attend 
)'ou without delay; for I long to see you, after so many 
years' absence. 

i\T(>an while, I beg the favour of a few lines, to know 
if vou have reason to doubt Mr. Lovelace's sincerity. 
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f^or my part, I can have none, if I am to judge from the 
cbnversatioii that passed between ns yesterday, in pre^ 
sence of Lord M. 

You will be pleased t6 direct for me at your uncle 
Antony's. 

Permit me, my dearest Cousin, till I can procure a 
hbppy reconciliation between you and your father, and 
brother, and Uncles, to supply the place to you of all 
those near relations, as well as that of 

Your affectionate kinsman, and humble servant, 

WM. MORDENi 
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MISS CLARISSA UARLOWE, TO WM, MORDEN^ ESQ4 

Thursday, Aug. 51. 
I MOST heartily congratulate you, dear Sir, on your re- 
turn to your native country. 

• I heard with much pleasure that you were come ; but I 
was both afraid and ashamed, till you encouraged me by 
a first notice j to address myself to you. 

' How consoling is it to my wounded heart to find that 
you haye not been carried away by that tide of resent, 
mentand displeasure, with which Iliavebeen so unhappily 
overwhelmed — but that, while my still nearer relations 
liave not thought fit to examine into the truth of vile re. 
ports raised against me, you have informed yourself of 
my innocence, and generously credited the information ! 
I have not the least reason to doubt Mr. Lovelace's 
sincerity in his offers of marriage ; nor that all his reku 
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tnos are htarlily desirous of rankiog roe among tben. t 
hare had noble instancea of their esteem for me, on their 
apprehending that my father's displeasure must Mate sub- 
jected me to difficulties ; and this, after I had absolutely 
refused their pressing solicitations in their kinsman's fa« 
Tour as well as hii own» 

Nor think me, mjdear Cousin, blamable for refusing 
him. I had given Mr. Lovelace no reason to think me a 
weak creature. If I had^ a man of his character might 
have thought himself warranted to endeavour to take un. 
geqerqus advantage of the weakness he had been able to 
inspire. The consciousness of my own weakness (in that 
case) might have brought me to a composition with Hi 
wickedness. 

• I can indeed forgive him. But that is, because I think 
his crimes have set me above him. Can I be above the 
man, Sir, to whom I shall give my hand and my rows, 
and with them a sanction to the most premeditated base* 
ness? No, Sir, let me say, that your cousin Clarissa, 
were she likely to live many years, *and that (if she mar. 
ried not this man) in penury or want, despised and for. 
saken by all her friends, pats not so high a yalue upon 
the conveniencies of life, nor upon life itself, as to seek 
to re-obtain the one, . or to preserve the other, by giving 
such a sanction : a sanction, which (were she toperform^ 
her duty^) would reward the violator. 

Nor is it so much from pride as from principle that I 
say this. What, Sir ! Mrhen virtue, when chastity, is the 
crown of a woman, and particularly ^f a wife, shall yoor 
cousin stoop to marry the man who could not form an at- 
tempt upon her'*s but upon a presumption that she was 
capable of receiving hrs offered hand when h« had found 
hiuHlf mistaken in the vile opinion he had conceived of 
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her ? Hitherto be has not had reason to think me weak. 
Nor will I giTe an instance so flagrant, that weak I am 
in a point in which it would be criminal to be found 
weak. 

One daj, Sir, jou will perhaps know all my story. 
But, whenever it is known, I beg that the author of my 
calamities may not be Tindjctiyely sought after. lie could 
not haf e been the author of them, but for a strange con- 
currence of unhappy canses. As the law will not be able 
to reach him when I am gone, the apprehension of any 
other sort of vengeance terrifies me ; since, in such a 
case^ should my friends be safe^ what honour would his 
death bring to my memory ? — If any of them should 
come to misfortane, how would my fault be aggravated ! 

God long ^preserve you, my dearest Cousin, and bless 
you but in proportion to the consolation yon have given 
me, in letting me know that you still love me ; and that 
I have one near and dear relation who can pity and for- 
give me ; (and then you will be greatly blessed ;) is the 
prayer of 

Your ever grateful and affectionate 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

[//I answer to his Letters LXV. LXXIX. of this ©©/.] 

Thursday, Aag. 31, 
CANNOT but own that I am, cut to the heart by this 
Miss Harlowe's interpretation of her letter. She ought 
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nerer to be forgi?6n. Shcy a meek person, and a peo2w 
tenty and innocent, and pious, and I know not what, wImi 
can decetTe with a foot in the graTe !— 

'Tis evident, that she sat down to write this letter with 
a design to mislead and deceite. And if she be capable 
of that, at such a crisis,' she luis as mych need of HeOOen's 
forgiveness, as I have of her's : and, with all her cant of 
charity and charity j if she be not more sure of it than 
I am of her real pardon^ and if she take the thing in the 
light she ought to take it in, she will hate a few darker 
momeiits yet to come than she seems to expect. 

Lord M. himself, who is not one of those (to speak in 
his own phrase) who van penetrate a milhtoney sees the 
deceit, and thinks it unworthy of her ; though my cou- 
sins Montague vindicate her. And no wonder ; this 
cursed partial sex [I hate 'em all — by my soul, I hate 'em 
all !] will never allow any thing against an individual of 
it, where our*s is concerned. And why ? Because, if 
they censure deceit in another, they must condemn their 
own hearts. 

She is to send me a letter after she is in Heaven, is she? 
The devil take such allegories^ and the devil take thee for 
calling this absurdity an innqcent artifice I 

I insist upon ic, that if a woman of her character, at 
such a critical time, is to be justified in such a deception, 
a man in full health and vigour of body and mind, as I am, 
may be excused for all his stratagems and attempts against 
her. And, thank my stars, I can now sit me down with 
a quiet conscience on that score. By my soul, I caor^ 
Jack. Nor has any body, who can acquit Aer, a right 
to blame me* But with some, indeed, every thing she 
docs must be good, every thing I do most be bad— And 
why ? Because she has always takea care to coax the 
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stupid mii^udging world, like a woman : while I have 
constantly defied and despised its censures, like a man. 

But, notwithstanding all, you may let her know from 
me that I will net molest her^ since my visits would be 
so shocking to her : and I hope she will take this into her 
consideration as a piece of generosity which she could 
hardly eipect after the deception she has {put upon me^ 
And let her farther know, that if there be any thing in my 
power, that will contribute either to her ease or honour^ 
I will obey her, at the very first intimation, however dis« 
graceful or detrimental to myself. All this, to make her 
unapprehensive, and that she may have nothing to pull 
her back. 

If her cursed relations could be brought as cheerfully 
to perform their parts, I'd answer life for life for her re* 
covery. 

• But who, that has so many ludicrous images raised in 
hi9 mind by thy awkward penitence, can forbear laughing 
at thee ? Spare, I beseech thee, dear Belford, for the fu. 
ture, all thine own aspirations, if thou wouldst not dis* 
honour those of an angel indeed. 

When I came to that passage, where thou sayst that 
thou constderest her* as one sent from Heaven to draw 
thee after her — for the heart of me I could nojt for an 
hour put thee out of my head, in the attitude of dame 
£iizabeth Carteret, on her monument in Westminster 
Abbey. If thou never observedst it, go thither on pur- 
pose : and there wilt thou see this dame in effigy, with 
uplifted head and hand, the latter taken hold of by a cupid 
every inch of stone, one clumsy foot lifted up also, aiming, 
as the sculptor designed it, to ascend ; but so executed, 
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sf would rather make one imagine that the figure (wiibout 
shoe or stocking, as it is, thongh the rest of the body is 
robed) was ioekiognp to its corn.catter : the other riveted 
to its natire earth, bemired, like thee (immersed thott 
callest it) beyond die possibility of unsticking itself. Both 
figures, thou wilt find, seem to be in a contentioit, the 
bigger, whether it should pull down the lesser about its 
ears — the lesser (a chubby fat little varlet, of a fourth part 
of the other's bigness, with wings not much larger than 
those of a butterfly} whether it should raise the larger to a 
Heaven it points to^ hardly big enough to contain the 
great toes of either. 

Thou wilt say, perhaps, that the dame's figure in stone 
may do credit, in the comparison, to thine, both in grain 
and shape, wooden as thou art all over : but that the lady^ 
who, in every thing but in the trick she has played me so 
lately, is truly an angel, is but sorrily represented by the 
fat-flauked cupid. This I allow thee» But yet there is 
enough io thy aspirations to strike my mind with a re- 
semblance of thee and the lady to the figures on the 
wretched monument ; for tb5u oughtest to remember, that, 
prepared as she may be to mount to her native skies, it is 
impossible for her to draw after her a heavy fellow who 
has so much to repent of as thou hast. 

But now, to be serious once more, let me tell you^ 
Belford, that, if the lady be really so ill as yon write she 
is, it will become you [no Roman stifle here /] in a case 
so very affecting, to be a little less pointed and sarcastic 
in your reflections. For, upon my soul, the matter begins 
to grate me most confoundedly. 

l.am now so impatient to hear oftener of her, that I 
take the hint accidentally given me by our two fellows 
meeting at Slough, and resolve to go to our friend Dole. 



I 80 well approTe of your generosity to poor Belton'^s 
sister, that I hare made Mowbray gWe up his legacy, as 
I dp mine, towards her India bonds. When I come to 
town, Tourville shall do the like ; a.nd we will buy each 
a rilig to wear in memory of the honest fellow, with our 
pwn mdney, that we may perform his will^ as well as 
pur own* 
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man's at Uxbrldge ; whose wife and sister, as well as he, 

have' so freqnently pressed me to give thenli my company j 

for a week or two. There shall I be withm two hourf 

ride, if any thing should happen to induce her to see me : 

for it will well become her piety, and arowed charity, 

should the worst happen, [the Lord of Heayen and Earth, 

however, avert that worst !] ta give me that pardon 

from her /ip#, which she has not denied to me by pen 

and ink. And as she wishes my reformation, she knows 

not what good effects such an interview may have upon 

me. 

I shall accordingly be at Doleman's to-morrow morning, 
by eleven at farthest. My fellow will find me there at his 
return from you (with a letter^ I hope). I shall have 
Joel with me likewise, that I may send the oftener, as 
matters fall out. Were I to be itill nearer^ or in town, 
it would be impossible to withhold myself from seeing her. 

But, if the worst happen ! — as, by your continual kne)^ 
ling, I know not what to think of it !-«-[Yet, once more, 
BeaTen ayert that worst ! — How natural it is to pray, 
when one cannot help one's self!] — ^Thcn say not, in bo 
many dreadful words, what the event is — Only, that you 
advise me to take a trip to Paris — And that will stab me 
to the heart. 
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My fellow rides the rest of tlie night I charge yon, 
Jack| if you would sare hb life, that you send him net 
back empty-handed. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Tuesday Night, Aug. 30. 
Wh^n I concluded my last, I hoped that my next at- 
tendance upon this iurprising lady would furnish me with 
some .particulars as agreeable as now could be hoped for 
from the declining way she is iU) by reason of the welcome 
letter she had receiyed from her cousin JVIorden. fiottt 
prored quite otherwise to me^ though not to herself ; for 
I think I was never more shocked in my life than on the 
occasion J shall mention presently. 

When \ attended her about seven in the evening, she 
told me that she found herself in a very petulant waj 
after I had left her. Strange, said she, that the pleasure 
I received from my cousin*s letter should have such aa 
effect upon me ? But I could not help giving way to a 
comparative humour, as I may call it, and to thiok it 
very hard that my nearer relations did not take the me. 
thods which my cousin Morden kindly took, by inquiring 
into my merit or demerit, and giving my cause a fair audit 
before they proceeded to condemnation. 

She had hardly said this, when she started, and a blush 
overspread her sweet face, on hearing, as I also did, a 
sort of lumbering noise upon the stairs, as if a large trunk 
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were bringing up . between two people : and, looking 
upon me with an eye of concern, Blunderers ! said she, 
they have brought in something two hours before the 
time,— Don't be surprised, Sir* — it is all to saye ^ou 
trouble. 

Before I could speak, in came Mrs. Smith : O Madam, 
said she, what hare yon done ? —Mrs. LoTick, entering, 
made the same exclamation. Lord have mercy upon me, 
Madam ! cried I, what have you done ?•— For, she stepping 
at the instant to the door, the women told me it was a 
coffin. — O Lovelace ! that thou hadst been there at the 
moment ! — Thou, the causer of all these shocking scenes ! 
Surely thou conldst not have been less affected tht^n I, who 
have no guilt, as to her^ to answer for. 

With an intrepidity of a piece with the preparation, 
having directed them to carry it into her bed-chamber, she 
returned to us : they were not to have brought it in till 
after dark, said she — Pray, excuse me, Mr. Belford : and 
don't you, Mrs. Lovick, be concerned : nor you, Mrs. 
Smith. — Why should you ? There is nothing more in it 
than the unusualness of the thing. Why may we not be 
^ reasonably shocked at going to the church where are the 
monuments of our ancestors, with whose dust we even 
hope our dust shall be one day mingled, as to be moved at 
such a sight as this ? 

We all remaining silent, the women having their aproni 
at their eyes, Why this concern for nothing at all ? said 
9he. If I am to be blamed for any thing, it is for showing 
too much solicitude, as it may be thought, for this earthly 
part. I love to do every thing for myself that I can do. 
I ever did. £very other material point is so far done, and 
taken care of, that I have had leisure for things of lesser 
fluoment. Minutenesses nozy be observed, where greater 
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articles are not neglected for them. 1 might hare had Uui 
to order, perhaps, when less fit to order it. I hare do 
mother, no sister, no Mrs. Norton, no Miss Howe, pear 
me. Some of you must haye seen ihis in a few days, if 
not now ; perhaps hare had the friendly trouble of directing 
It. And what is the difference of a few days to ^oti, 
when / am gratified rather than discomposed by it ? I 
shall not die the sooner for such a preparation. Should 
not erery body that has any thing to bequeath make their 
will ? And who, that makes a will, should be afraid of a 
coffin ?-^My dear friends [to the women] I hare con. 
sidered these things ; do not, with such an object before 
you as you hare had in me for weeks, gire me reason tn 
think you hare not. 

How reasonable was all this ! — It showed. Indeed, that 
she herself had well considered it. But yet we could not 
help being shocked at the thoughts of the coffin thus 
brought in ; the lovely person before our eyes who is, in 
all likelihood, so soon to fill it. 

We were all silent still, the women in grief, I in a 
manner stunned. She would not ask me^ she said ; but 
would be glad, since it had thus earlier than she had in- 
tended been brought in, that ^ her two good friends would 
walk in and look upon it. They would be less shocked 
when it was made more familiar to their eye : don't yon 
lead back, ssud she^ a starting steed to the object he is apt 
to start at, in order to familiarize him to it, and cure his 
starting ? The same reason will hold in this case. Come, 
my good friends, I will lead you in. 

I took my leave ; telling her she had done wrong, very 
wrong ; and ought not, by any means, to have such an 
pbject before her. 

The women followed her in.-^'Tisa strange sex! No- 
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ihkig 19 too shocking for th^m to look apon^ or see acted^ 
that has but novelty and curiosity in it. 

Down I posted ; got a cljair ; and was carried home, 
extremely shocked and * discomposed : yet, weighing the 
lady's arguments, I know not why I was so affected — ex. 
cept, as she said, at the unusuahiess of the thing. 

While I waited for a chair, Mrs. Smith came down^ 
and told me .that there were derices and inscriptionrupon 
the lid. Lord bless me! is a coffin a proper subject to 
display fancy upon ? — But these great minds cannot avoid 
doing extraordinary things ! 



LETTER Xa 



MB. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday Morn, Sept 1. 

Xt is surprising, that I, a* man, should be so much af. 
fected as I was, at such an object as is the subject of my 
former letter; who also, in my late uncle's case, and 
poor Belton's had the like before me, and the directing of 
it : when she, a womatiy of so weak and tender a frame, 
who was to filMt (so soon perhaps to fill it !) could give 
orders about it, and draw out the devices upon it, and 
explain them with so little concern as the women tell me 
she did to them last night after I was gone. 

I really was ill, and restless all night. Thou wert the 
subject of my execration, as she of my admiration, all the 
time I was quite awake : and, when I dozed, I dreamt of 
nothing but of flying hour-glasses, deaths*heads, spades, 
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mattocks, tni eternity ; the hint of her devices (as gif cfi 
me bj Mrs. Smith) running in my head. 

Howerer, not being able to keep away from Smith's, I 
went thither about seven. The lady was jnst gone ont : 
she had slept better, I found, than I, though her solemn 
repository was under her Window, not far from her bed* 



I was prevailed npon by Mrs. Smith and her nurse 
Shelbume (Mrs, Jjorick being abroad with her) to go up 
and look at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has since shown 
me a copy of the draught by which all was ordered ; and 
I will give thee a sketch of the symbols. 

The principal device, neatly etched on a plate of white 
metal, is a crowned serpent, with its tail in its mouth, 
forming a ring, the emblem of eternity ; and in the circle 
made by it is this inscription : 

CLARISSA HARLOWE, 

April z. 

[Then the year.] 

^TAT. XIX. 

For ornaments : at top, an hoar-glass, winged. At 
bottom, an am. 
' Under the hour-glass, on another plate, this inscription : 

Here the wicked cease from troubling ; and hbrb tiie weai; 
be at rest. Job. iii. 17. 

Over the urn, near the bottom : 

Tarn again onto tliy rest, O my soul ! for the Lord hath rewarded 
tfaee : And why ? Thon hast delivered my soul from deadi ; 
mine e^ea from tears ; and my feet from falliog, Fs. cxvi« 7j 8* 
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Orer lUs is tbe head of a wUtc lily gnajit thort a€| 
and just falling from the stalk ; and tiui inscriptioD crrer 
that, between the principal plate and the Uly : 

Tbe days of man are bat as grass. For he flourislieth as a flower 
of tbe field : for, as soon as the wind goeth over it, it is gone ; 
and the place tbereof shall know it no more. Bs. eiii. 15, 16. 

She excused herself to the women, on the score of her 
• youth) and being used to draw for her needleworks, for 
•haviag shown more fancy than would perhaps be thought 
•Uttable on so solemn an occasion. 

The date, April 10, she accounted for, as not being 
able to tell wkaA her clo$ing^4»y would be ; and ^s that 
was the fatal day of her leaTing her father's bouse. 

She discharged the undertaker's bitl after I went away, 
with as much cheerfulness as she eoald ever haTe pfaid for 
the clothes she sold to fmrehase this her puiace : fo^ such 
she called it ; reflecting lipoii herself for the expensivcness 
«f k, saying, that they mi^ observe in her, that pride 
left not poor mortals to the last : but indeed she did not 
know but her father would permit it, when furnished, io 
be carried down to be deposited with her ancestors ; and, 
in that case, she ought not ija d^soiedit those ancestxn's in 
her cg^earance amongst them. 

It is ooyered with fine black cloth, and isned with white 
aattin ; soon, she said, to be tamidied by Tiler earth than 
'•ny it could be coTered by. 

The burial-dress was brought home with it. The waaen 
had curiosity enough, I suppose, to see her open that, if 
she did open it.-— And, perhaps, thou woaldst have been 
glad to YoLve been present to have admired it too !— 

Mrs. Loyick said, she took the liberty to blame her ; 
und wished the removal of such an otl^ct — from her bedU 
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chamber f at least : aad was so affected with the noble an« 
swer. she made upon it, that she entered it down the mo. 
ment she left her, 

^ To persons in health, said she, this sight may he 

* shocking ; and the preparation, and my unconcernedness 
^ in it, may appear affected : but to me^ who haTe had so 
' gradual a weaning. time from the world, and so much 
^ reason not to love' it, I must say, I dwell on, I indulge, 

< (and, strictly speaking, I enjoy,) the thoughts of death. 
^ For, believe me,' [looking stedfastly at the awful re- 
ceptacle,] ' believe what at this instant I feel to be most 

< true, That there is such a Tast superiority of weight and 

< importance in the thought of death, and its hc^d-for 
' happy consequences, that it in a manner annihilates all 

< other considerations and concerns. Believe me, my 
' good friends, it does what nothing else can do : it teaches 

* me, by strengthening in me the force of the divinest 

< example, to forgive the injuries I have receiTed ; and 
^ shuts out the remembrance of past evils from my soul.' 

And now let me ask thee, Lovelace, Dost thou think 
that, when the time shall come that thou shalt be obliged 
to launch into the boundless ocean of eternity, thou wilt 
be able (any more than poor Belton) to act thy part with 
such true heroism, as this sweet and tender blossom of a 
woman has manifested, and continues to manifest ! 

Oh ! no ! it cannot be I — And why can't it be ? — The 
reason is evident : she has na wilful errors to look back 
upon with self-reproach**- and her mind is strengthened by 
the consolations which flow from that religious rectitude 
which has been the guide of all her actions ; and which 
has taught her rather to choose to be a sufferer than an 
aggressor I 

This was the support of the diyine Socrates, as thou 
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hast read. . When led to ezecutioD, his wife lamentiag 
that he should suffer being innocent^ Thou fool, said he, 
wouldst thou wish me to be guilty ! 



LETTER XCI. 



MB. BELFORD, TO BOBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 

r 

Friday, Sept. 1. 
How astonishing, in the midst of such affecting scenes, 
is thy mirth on 'what thou callest mi/ own aspirations! 
Never, surely, was there such another man in this world, 
thy talents and thy levity taken together ! — Surely, what 
I shall send thee with this will affect thee. If not, nothing 
can, till thi/ own hour come : and heavy will then thy 
reflections be ! 

I am glad, however, that thou enablest me to assure the 
lady that thou wilt no more molest her ; that is to say, in 
other words, that, after having ruined her fortunes, and 
all her worldly prospects, thou wilt be so gracigus, as to 
let her lie down and die in peace. 

Thy giving up to poor Belton's sister the little legacy, 
and thy undertaking to make Mowbray and Tourville foU 
low thy example, are, I must say to thy honour, of a 
piece with thy generosity to thy Rose-bud and her Johnny ; 
and to a number of other good actions in pecuniary 
matters : although thy Rosebud's is, I believe, the only 
instance, where a pretty woman was concerned, of such a 
disinterested bounty. 

Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to praise thee ; and 
#ftea and often, as thou knowest, have I studied for oc- 
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casions to 60 It .• lnw»ii«h ^t if hen, for flie life of me, I 
could not think of iw»y thing done by thee that deserted 
praise, 1 hare taken paini to applaud the not ungraceful 
manner in which thou hast performed actions that merited 

the gallows. 

Now thou art so near, I will dispatch my servant U> 
thee, if occasion requires. But, I fear, I shall soon gite 
thee the news thou art apprehensire of. For I am just 
now sent for by Mrs. Smith; who has ordered tbe mes. 
senger to tell me, that she knew not if the lady wiU be 
allTe when I come. 

Friday, Sept. 1, Two o'clock, at Smith's. 

1 COULD not close «y letter in such an uncertainty at 
must have added to your impatience. For you haye, on 
several occasions, convinced roe, that the suspense yoa 
love to giv€ would be the greatest torment to you that 
you could receive. A common case with all aggressive 
and violent spirits, I believe. I will just mention then 
(your servant waiting here till I have written) that the 
lady has had two* very severe fits : in the last of which 
whilst she lay, they sent to the doctor and M^. Groddard, 
who both* advised that a messenger should be diq[»tclKd 
for me, as her executor ; being doubtful whetiier^ If she 
had a third, it would not carry her off. 

She was tolerably recovered by the time I came ; and 
the doctor made her promise before me, that, while she 
was so weak, she would not attempt any more to go 
abroad ; for, by Mrs. Lovick's descriptiOQ, who attended 
her, the shortness of her breath, her extreme weakoese, 
and the ferrour of her devotions wben.at chnrch, were con* 
trartes, which, pulling different ways- (the sonl aspiriDg> 
the body sinking) ton her tender fnune in pieces* 
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So much for tine present. I sbaill detain Will, no longer 
than jast to beg that you. will send me back this packet 
and the last. Your memory is so good, that once reading 
IS all yott ever giTe, or need to give, to any thing. And 
who but ourselves can make out our characters, were you 
inclined to let any body see what passes between us ? If I 
cannot be obliged, I shall be teirpted to withhold what I 
write, till I haye time to take a copy of it*. 

A letter from Miss Howe is just now brought by a par« 
ticular messenger, who says he must carry back a few lines 
in return. But, as the lady is just retired to lie down, 
tke man is fo call again by-and-by. 



LETTER XCII. 

Mn. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Uxbridge, Sept. 1. Twelve o'clock at Night 
I S1.ND you the papers with this. You must account to me 
honestly and fairly, when I see you, fbr [the earnestness 
with which you write for them. And then also will we talk 
about the contents of your last dispatch, and about some 
of your severe and unfriendly reflections. 

Mean time, whatever thou dost, don't let the wonderful 
creature leave us ! Set before her the sin of her prepa. 
paration, as if she thought she could depart when she 
pleased. She'll persuade herself, at this rate, that she 



* It may not be amiw to observe, that Mr Belford's solicitude to 
get back his letters was owing to his desire of fulfilling the lady's 
wiifats that he would famish Miss Howe with materials to vindicate 
hor mepoiy. 
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has notiiiDg to do, when all is ready, but to lie down, and 
go to sleep : and such a liTely fancy as her's will make a 
reality of a jest at any time, 

AjtMt I call all that has passed between her and me; 
a mere jest to die for — For has not her triumph over me, 
from first to last, been infinitely greater than her sufierings 
from me ? 

Would the sacred regard I hare for her purity, eTen for 
her|7er«ona/as well as intellectual purity, permit, I could 
prove this as clear as the sun. Tell, therefore, the dear 
creature that she must not be wicked in her piety* There 
is a too muchf as well as too little^ even in righteousness. 
Perhaps she does not think of that. — Oh ! that she would have 
permitted my attendance, as obligingly as she does of 
thine ! — ^The dear soul used to loye humour. I remember 
the time that she knew how to smile at a piece of apropos 
humour. And, let me tell thee, a smile upon the lips, or 
a sparkling in the eye, must have had its correspondent 
cheerfulness in a heart so sincere as her's. 

Tell the doctor I will make over all my possessions, and 
all my reversions, lo him, if he will but prolong her life 
for one twelvemonth to come. But for one twelvemonth. 
Jack ! — lie will lose all his reputation with me, and I 
shall treat him as Belton did his doctor, if he cannot do 
this for me, on so young a subject. But nineteen^ Bel- 
ford ! — nineteen cannot so soon die of grief, if the doctor 
deserve that title ; and so blooming and so fine a constitn. 
tion as she had but three or four months ago ! 

But what need the doctor to ask her leave to write to 
her friends ? Could he not have done it without letting 
her know any thing of the matter ? That was one of the 
likeliest means that could be thought of to bring some of 
tiiem aboather, since she is so desirous to see them. At 
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least it woald have induced them to send up her favourite 
Norton. But these plaguy solemn fellows are great traders 
in parade. They'll cram down your throat their pQisonoui 
drugs by wholesale, without asking you a question ; and 
have the assurance to own it to be prescribing : but, when 
they are to do good, they are to require your consent. 

How the dear creature's character rises in every line of 
thy letters ! But it is owin^ to the uncommon occasions 
she has met with that she blazes out upon us with such a 
meridian lustre. How, but for those occasions, could her 
noble sentiments, her prudent consideration, her forgiving 
spirit, her exalted benevolence, and her equanimity in 
view of the most shocking prospects (which set her in a 
light so superior to all her sex, and even to the philo- 
sophers of antiquity) have been manifested I 

I know thou wilt think I am going to claim some merit 
to myself, for having given her such opportunities of sig. 
nalizing her virtues. But I am not ; for, if I did, I must' 
share that merit with her implacable relations, who would 
justly be entitled to two^thirds of it, at least : and my soul 
disdains a partnership in any thing with such a family. 

But this I mention as an answer to thy reproaches, that 
I could be so little edified by perfections, to which, thou 
supposest, I was for so long together daily and hourly a 
personal witness — when, admirable as she was in all she 
said, and in all she did, occasion had not at that time 
ripened, and called forth, those amazing perfections which 
now astonish and confound me. 

Hence it is that I admire her more than ever ; and that 
my love for her is less personal^ as I may say, more iiu 
tellectualy than ever I thought it could be to woman. 

Hence also it is that I am confident (would it please the 
Ffites to spare her, and make her mine) I could love her 
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with a purity that woald draw on my own FCTu^aE^ ai 
well aseasure Aer temporal, happiness. — And hence, bf 
neceitarj consequence, shall I be the most misecahle of 
flU men, if I am deprived of her. 

. Thou sererely reflectest upon me for my levity : the 
Abbey instance in thine eye, I suppose. And I will be 
ingenuous enough to own, that as thou seest not my heart, 
there may be passages, in every one of my letters, wfaidi 
(the melancholy occasion considered) deserve thy most 
pointed rebukes. But faith. Jack, thou art such a tragi, 
comical mortal, with thy leaden aspirations at one tiiae, 
and thy flying hour-glasses and dreaming terrors at another, 
that, as Prior says, What serious is^ thou turn^st to 
farce; and it is impossible to keep within the bounds of 
decorum or gravity when one reads what thou writest. 

But to restr^n myself (for my constitutional gayety was 
ready io run away with me again) I will repeat, 1 must 
ever repeat, that I am most egregiously affected with the 
circumstances of the case : and, were this paragon actually 
to quit the world, should never enjoy myself one hour to- 
gether, though I were to live to the age of Methnsalem. 

Indeed it is to tbis.i^eep concern, that my levity M 
owing : Uxc I struggle and struggle, and try to buffet down 
my cruel reflections as they rise ; and when I cannot^ I 
am forced, as I have often said, to try to make myself 
laugh, that I may not cry ; for one or other I must dp : 
and is it not philosophy carried to the highest pitch, for a 
man to conquer such tumults of soul as I am sometimes 
agitated by, and, in the very height of the storm^ io be 
able to quaver out an horselaugh ? 

Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's, and the rest of yonr 
stoical tribe, with all their apathy nonsense, could not 
Come up to this. They could forbear wry faces : bodily 
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{AiBS they coald Well enough seem to support * and that 
was all : hut the pangs of their oWii smitten-down tonls 
thejf could not laugh orer, though thej could at the follies , 
of others. They read grare lectures ; but they toere 
grave. This high point of philosophy, to laugh and bo 
■Mfpy in the mtdet of the most souUharrowing woes, when 
the heart«strings are just bursting asunder, was reserved 
fbrthy LoTtUkice. 

There is something owing to constitution, I own ; and 
tet this is the laughiag-time of my life. For what a woe 
nost that be, which for an hour together can mortify a man 
of six or seTen and twenty^ in high blood and spirits, of a 
naCm'ally.gay^isposittQny who can sing, dance, and scrib- 
ble, and take and give delight in them all ? — But then my 
grief, as my joy^is sharper-pointed than most other men's; 
and, like what Dolly Welby once told me, describing the 
parturient throes, if there were not lucid intervals, if they 
did not come and go, there would be no bearing'them. 



■I I ■ ' » »* 



Aftkr all, as I am so little distant from the dear crea. 
tui«, wad as she is so very ill, I think I cannot excuse 
asjifelf from making her one -mvL Nevertheless, if I 
tbo«#it her so near — [what wonrd AtAl I use, that my 
locd is not shocked at !] and that she would beloe mu€h 
ducowposed by a visit, I would not think of it. — Yet 
how can I bear the recollection, that, when she last went 
from. me (her innocence so triumphant over my pre. 
ittfditated gntlt, as was enough to reconcile her to life, 
and to Jet her above the sense of injuries so nobiy sustained^ 
that) she should tiien depart with an iacai»ble fracture in 
ber heart ; and that that should be tfafe last time I should 
ever see her ! — How, how, can I bear this refiection ! 
O Jack ! how my conscience^ that gives edge even to 
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thj blunt reflections^ tenn me! — ETen this moment would 
I giTe the world to push the cruel reproacher from me 
bjr one ray of my nsual gayety ! — ^Sick of myself ! — sick of 
the remembrance of my vile plots ; and of my light j my 
momentary ecstasy [TiUanous burglar, felon, thief, that 'I 
was !] which has brought on me such durable and such 
heavy remorse ! what would I give that I had not been 
guilty of such barbarous and ungrateful perfidy to the 
most excellent of God's creatures ! 

I would end, methinks, with one sprightlier line !--but 
it will not be.— Let me tell thee then, and rejoice at it if 
thou wilt, that I am 

Inexpressibly miserable ! 



LETTER XCIII. 



MR. BELFOKD, TO BOBEBT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Sat. Morning, Sept. 2. 
I HATE some little pleasure given me by thine, just now 
brought me. I see now that thou hast a little humanity 
left. Would to Heayen, for the dear lady's sake, as well 
as for thy own, that thou hadst rummaged it up from all 
the dark forgotten corners of thy soul a little sooner I 

The lady is alive, and serene, and calm, and has all her 
noble intellects clear and strong : but nineteen will not 
however save her. She says she will now content her. 

. self with her closet duties, and the visits of the parish. 

Minister ; and will tiot attempt to. go out. Nor, indeed, 
will she, I am afraid, ever walk up or down a pair of 
stairs again. 
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I am sorry at my soul to haye this to say : but it would 
be a folly to flatter thee. 

As to thy seeing her, I believe the least hint of that 
sort, now, would cut off some hours of her life. 

What has contributed to her serenity, it seems, is, that 
taking the alarm her fits gave her, she has entirely finished, 
and signed and sealed, her last will: which she had deferred 
till this time, in hopes, as she said, of some good news 
from Harlowe.place ; which would have induced her to 
alter some passages in it. 

Miss Howe's letter was not giyen her till four in the 
afternoon, yesterday ;' at which time the messenger re- 
turned for an answer. She admitted him into her pre. 
sence in the dining-room, ill as she then was, and she 
would have written a few lines, as desired by Miss Howe ; 
but, not being able to hold a pen, she bid the messenger 
tell her that she hoped to be well enough to write a long 
letter by the next day's post ; and would not now detain 
him. 



Saturday, Six in the Afternoon. 

I CALLED just now, and found the lady writing to Misi 
Howe. She made me a melancholy compliment, that she 
showed me not Miss Howe's letter, because I should soon 
have that and all her papers before me. But she told me 
that MisiB Howe, had very considerably obviated to Colonel 
Morden several things which might have occasioned mis- 
apprehensions between him and me ; and had likewise put 
a lighter construction, for the sake of peace, on some of 
your actions than they deserved. 

She added) that her cousin Morden was warmly engaged 
inhfr favour with her friends: and one good piece of 
ncfJHr 8 Miss Howe's letter contained^ that her father would 
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ghre ap name, BMittert, which (apptriaiDiQg to har of r%ht) 
would make my executorship the easier in- come particukn 
that had giten her a little pain. 

She owned she had been obliged to leave off (in the letUr 
she was writing) through weakness; 

Will, says he shall reach you to*night. I shall send n 
«he morning ; and, if I find her not worse, wHl ride ifi 
Edgware, and return in the afternoon. 



LETTER XCIV. 

MlSa HOWE, TO M188 CLAHIfSA HAHI^OWE. 

MT nsARtsT VRiXH9y Tiietdarf> Aag. i9. 

vVe are at length returned to our own home. I had in. 
tended to wait on you in London : but my mother is Terjr 
ill — Alas ! my dear, she is Tery ill indeed — and you are 
likewise very ill— I see that by your's of the 35th — Whiait 
shall I do, if I lose two such near, and dear, and tender 
friends ? She was taken ill yesterday at our Itet atage in 
our return home — and has a violent surfeit and fever, and 
the doctors are doubtful about her. 

If she should die, how will all my pertnesses fo her iy 
in my face !— Why, why, did I ever vex her ? She %xp I 
have been all duty and obedience ! — She Idndly forgets all 
my faults, and remembers every thhig I have been so happy 
as to oblige her in. And this cuts nie to the heart. 

I see, I see, my dear, you are very bad— and I cannot 
bear it. Do, my beloved Miss Harlowe, if yon ban be 
better, do, for my sake, be better ; and send me word of 
ft. Let ^e bearer bring me a line. Be sure yon send me 
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Elia«. If Hose yott, mf more than sister, and lose my 
mot^er^ I sYmll distrust tny own conduct, and iirill not 
marry.' And why should I ?— Creeping, cringing in court, 
ship !-^6 toy dear, these men are a Tile race of reptiles 
in our dny^ and mere hears in their own. See in Love* 
lace all that is desirable in figure, in birth, and in fortune : 
but in hiB heart a detil !— See in Hickman— Indeed, my 
dear, I cannot tell what any body can see'in Hickman, to 
to be always preaching In his favour. And is it to be ex. 
pected that I, who could hardly bear control from a 
mother, should take it from a husband ? — ^from one too, 
who has neither more wit, nor more understanding, than 
myself? yet he to be my instructor !— So he will, I sup* 
pose ; but more by the insolence of his will than by ^e 
merit of his counsel. It is in vain to think of it. I cannot 
be 9 wife to any man breathing whom 1 at present know. 
This I the rather mention now, because, on my mother's 
danger, I know you will be for pressing me the sooner to 
throw myself into another sort of protection, should I be 
deprived of her. But no more of this subject, or indeed 
of any other ; for I am obliged to attend my mamma, who 
cuinot bear me out of her sight. 



Wednesday, Aug. 30. 

Mt mother, Heaven be praised ! has had a fine night, 
and 19 much better. Her fever has yielded to medicine ! 
and now I can write once more with freedom and ease to 
you, in hopes that you also a[re better. If this be granted 
to my prayers, I shall again be b^it^py, I write with still the 
more alacrity as I have an opportunity given me to tducll 
upon a satject in which you are nearly concerned. 

You must know then, my dear, that your cousin Morden 
Ms been here with me« He told me of an interview he 
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bad op Monday at Ijord M.'s with LoTelace; and asked 
me abundance of questions about you, and about that tiL 
lanous man. 

I could have raised a fine flame between them if I would : 
but, observing that he is a roan of Tery lively passions, and 
belicying you would be miserable if any thing should hap. 
pen to him from a quarrel with a man who is known to 
have so many advantages at his sword, I made not the 
worst of the subjects we talked of. But, as I could not 
tell untruths in his favour, you must think I said enough 
to make him curse the wretch, 

I don't find, well as they all used to respect Colonel 
Morden, that he has influence enough upon them to bring 
them to any terms of reconciliation. - 

What can they mean by it ! — But your brother is come 
home, it seems : so, the honour of the house, the reputa. 
tion of the family, is all the cry ! 

The Colonel is exceedingly out of humour with them 
all. Yet has he not hitherto, it seems, seen your brutal 
brother. — I told him how ill you were, and communicated 
to him some of the contents Of your letter. He admired 
^oUj cursed Lovelace^ and raved against all your fmmih* 
— He declared that they were all unworthy of you. 

At his earnest request, I permitted him to take some 
brief notes of such of the' contents of your letter to me as 
I thought I could read to him ; and, particularly, of your 
melancholy conclusion*. 

He says that none of your friends think you 'so ill as 
you are ; nor will believe it. He is sure they all love you; 
and that dearly too.* 

If they do, their present hardness of heart will be the 



* See Letter LXXIV. of this volume. 
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Mbjtek of «Vitfhstiiig remoft'Se to tkem skould jott be taken 
from us— but now it seems [barbarous wretches !] yeu are 
i» smffier vritkin an tncft o/ jro»r lift. 

He asked me qttestions aboat Mr. Belford : add, wkia 
lie bad heiird what I had to saj oftiiat gentlemao, and hii 
disUitefeftted sendees to you, he rated at some villaiioiis 
aiimlBeft thrown out agaiast you by that officious pedan^ 
Brand: who, but folr hisgowa, I find, Would come off 
]KM»rly enough between your coasin and Lorelace. 

He was so uneasy about you himself^ tiiat on Thursday, 
tte 94th^ he seivt «p an honest serious man*, one Alston, a 
gentleman farmer^ to inquire of your eonditkm, youf 
tMtefs, and the like ; whia brought him word that yon was 
¥ery ill, and was pat to great straits to support yourself : 
hart as Has was teld him by this geAtlewoman of the houso 
where you lodge^ whl^ it seems, mitagled it with some taHf, 
though deserved, reflections upon your relations' crudity, it 
was not credited by them : «nd I myself hope it cannot be 
trtte; for surely you could not b« so unjusfy I will say, 
to my friendship, as to suffer any inconteniencies for want 
of money. I think I could not forgire you, if it wer^ 

BO. 

The Colonel (as one of your trustees) is resolred to see 
you put into possession of your estate : and, in the mean 
time, he has actually engi^ed them to remit to him for you 
the produce of it accrued since your grandfather's death, (a 
very considerable sum;) and proposes himself to attend 
you with it. But, by a hint he dropt, I find you had dis. 
iq;>pointed some people's littleness, by not writing to them 
for money and^ supplies ; since they were determined to 
distress you, and to put you at defiance. 

* See Letter LXV. of tills rolume. 
TOL.TII. s p 
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Iik« all the rest !— I hc/pe I may saj thai without oL 

Your cousin imagines that, before a rciconciHatioD 
takes place,- they will insist that you shall make such a 
will, as to that estate, as thej shall apporoTe of: but he de- 
dares he will not go out of England till he has seen jus. 
tice done 70a by eter^ body ; and that you shall not be 
imposed on either by friend or iiie — 

By relation of foe, should he not have said ? — ^for a 
fdend will not iropoBe upon a friend. 

.So, my dear, you are to buy your peace^ if some people 
are to have their wills ! 

Your cousin [not I, my dear, though it was always my 
opinion*] says, that the whole family is too rich to be 
either humble^ considerate^ or contented* And as for 
himself, he has ao ample fortune, he says, and tiiinks of 
leaving it wholly to you. 

Had this villain Lorelace consulted his worldly interest 
only J what a fortune would: he have had in you, even 
although your marrying him had deprived you of a pa. 
ternal share! 

^ I am obliged to leave off here. But having a good deal 
still to write, and my mother better, I will pursue the 
subject in another letter, although I send both together. 
I need not say how much I am, and will ever be. 

Your affectionate, &c. 

ANNA HOWE. 



• See VqI. I. Letter X. 
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LETTER XCV, 

HISS HOVE, TO MISS CLABISSA HARLOWE. 

Thunday, AagaBt SU 
X HE Colonel thought fit once, in piraise o£ LoTelaee's gem 
nerosit^j to 8ay, that (as a man of honour ought) he 
took to himself all the blame, and acquitted yoja of the 
consequences of the precipitate step you had taken ; since 
he said, as you loved him^ and was in his power, he must 
have had advantages which he would not hare had, if yoa' 
had continued at jour father's, or at any friend's. 

Mighty generous^ I said, (were it as he supposed^) in 
anch insolent reflectors, the best of them.; who pretend to 
clear reputations which nerer had been sullied but by 
falling into their dirty acquaintance ! but in this case, I 
averred, that . there was no need of any thing but the 
strictest truth, tO' demonstmte Lorelace to be the blackest 
of Tillains, you the brightest of innocents. • 

This he catched at ; and swore, that if any thing un- 
common or barbarous in the seduction were to come ont^ 
as indeed one of the letters you hi|d written to your friends^ 
and which had been shown him, very strongly implied ; 
that is to say, my dear, if any thing worse than perjury, 
breiich of faith, and abuse of. a generous confidence, were 
to appear! [sorry fellows!] he would avenge his cousin 
to the utmost. 

I urged your apprehensions on this head from your last 
letter to me : but he seemed capable of taking what I know 
to be real greatness of soul, in an unworthy sense : for he 
.mentioned directly upon it the expectations your friends 
had, that you should (previous to any reconciliation with 
them) appear in a court of justice against the villain*— IF 
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yoa could do it with the adTantage to jounelf that I 
hinted might be done. 

And trnly, if I would liate heard hini) he had indelicacj 
enoqgli te hare gone into tiie natnro of tlie pfoof of the 
crime upon which they wanted to hare LoTelace arrayed* 
Tit this Is a maa unproved bj trarel and learning! — Upon 
•f wcadf OBf dear, I, who luure beeii aceuitmaad to the 
noit delicate oontertatlon ever dace I had the honour to 
kaow jou^ 4e8pi6^ thii eex from tiie genfleman down to 
tte peeMnt* 

Upata the whole, I find thai Mr. Mordeo ha« a veiy 
alender ootion of woomh's ?ktae in particular cases : tor 
which reason I pot hhn down, though your farourhe, u 
one who is net entitled to cati thejirit $taH€» 

I nerer knew a man wlie ^serred to lie well thau§^ ef 
himself fsr bk morals, who had a fliUght opinion of tiie 
virtae of our set ia general. For if, from the difference 
of tempermmeni and education j modesty, chastity, and 
piety too, are not to be found in our sex preferably to the 
other, I should think it a sign of much worse nature ki eure, 

fie oven hinted (as from your relations indeed) tiiat it 
is impossiUe hut there must be some wiil where there k 
madtk love* 

These sort of reflections are enough to make a woman, 
who has at heart her own hoaoar and the honour of iier 
sex, io look about her, and consider what she is doing 
when she enters into an intimacy with tiiese wretdies ; 
since it is plain, that whenerer she throws hersdf Into titt 
power of a man, and leaves for liim her parents or guar- 
dians, every body will believe It to be owing more to her 
good luck than to her discretion If there he not an end ef 
her virtue : and let the man be ever such a vlilatn to her, 
^e must take into lier own bosom a share of hit guilty 
■HI 9 V neevc 
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I un writing to general €m$e»* Yoa, my imty are ottt 
•ftlM qiiestioii« Your itory, as I have heretofore satd» 
will afford a warmng, as well ae an example^ r For wlio k 
it that will oot infer, that if a person ef year ftfrtiiQe^ dia« 
racter, and merit, could not eseape ruin, after she bad put 
herself into the power of her hyana^ what eaii a Ihou^i* 
less, fand, gidd j creature expect I 

Every man, thejr will say, is not a Lotxuics— -True : 
but then, neither is every womaa a Cla&issa. And allow 
lor the one and for the other the example mast be of ^iters^ 



I prepared Mr. Morden to expect yovr appointment off 
Mn Belford for an office that we both hope he will have 
no occasion to act in (nor any body else) for many, veij 
many years to come. He was at first startled at it: but, 
upon hearing such of your reasons as had satisfied me, he 
only said that such an appointment, were it to take place^ 
would exceedingly affect his other cousins* 

He told me, he had a copy of Lovelace's letter to you, 
imploring your pardon^ and offering to undergo any pe« 
nance to procure itf ; and also of your answer to k):» 

I find he is willing to hope that a marriage between 
yoia may still take place ; which, he says, will heal up all 
breaches. 

I would have written much more— *on the following par- 
ticulars especially ; to wit, of the wretched man's hunting 
^ou oat of your lodgings : of your relations strad^;e implOm 
cablenesSf [I am in haste, and cannot think of a word you 
yott would like better just now :] of your last letter to 
Lovelace, to divert him from pursuing you : of your aunt 



• See Vel. IV. Letter XL 
t See Letter XXXVL of this volume. 
t See Letter XL* il^id* 
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H*r?rf'8 penitential conversation with Mrs. 'Norton :'o 
Mr. Wyerley*! renewed address : of your lessons to me 
in Hickman's behalf, so approrable, were the man more 
90 than he Is ; bnt indeed I am offended with him at this 
instant, and hare been for these two days : of yonr sister's 
transportation^project : and of twenty and twenty other 
things : bnt am obliged to leare off, to attend my two cousins 
Spilsworth,'and my cousin Herbert, who are come to Tisit 
US on account of my mother's illness — I will therefore div 
patch these by Rogers ; and if my mother gets well soon (as 
I hope she will) I am resolved to see you in town, and tell 
yon every thing that now is upon my mind ; and particu- 
larly, mingling my sonl with your's, how much I am, and 
will ever be, my dearest, dear friend, 

Your affectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 

Let Rogers bring one line, I pray yon. I thought to hare 
sent him this afternoon ; bnt he cannot set out till to. 
. morrow morning early. 

I cannot express how much your staggering lines and yoar 
conclusion affect me ! 
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MK* BELFORD, TO ROBERT liOVELACE, ESQ. 

Sunday Evenbg, Sept 3. 
I WONDER not at the impatience your servant tells me you 
express to hear from me, I was designing to write you a 
long letter, and was just returned from Smith's for that 
purpose; but, since you are urgent, you must becon« 
tented with a short one. 
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I attended the lady this morning, just before I set out 
for Edgwure. She was so ill over.night, that she was 
obliged to leave unfinished her letter to Miss Howe. . But 
early this morning she made an end of it, and had just 
sealed it up as I came. She was so fatigued with writing, 
that she told me she would lie down after I was'gone, and 
•ndearour to recruit her spirits. . . ' . 

They had sent for Mr« Goddard, when she was so ill 
last night; and not being able to see him out of her own 
chamber, he, for the first time, saw her house j as she 
calls it. He was extremely shocked and concerned at it ; 
and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs. LoTick for not persuading 
her to have such an object removed from her bed.chamber : 
and when they excused themselves on the little authority 
it was reasonable to suppose they must have with a lac^ so 
niuch their superior, he reflected warmly on those ■ who 
had more authority j and who left her to proceed with 
such a shocking and solemn whimsy, as he called it. 

It is placed near the window, like a harpsichord, though 
• covered over to the ground : and when she. is so ill that 
she cannot well go to her closet, she writes and reads* 
upon it, as others would upon a desk or table. But 
(only as she was so ill last night) she chooses not to see 
any body, in that apartment. 

I irent to £dgware ; and, returning in the evening^ at- 
tended her again. She had a letter brought her from Mrs.* 
Korton (a long one, as it seems by its bulk,) just before 
I came. But she had not opened it ; and said, that as 
she was pretty calm and composed, she was afraid to look 
into the contents,. lest she should be ruffled; expecting* 
now to hear of nothing that could do her good: or give 
her pleasure from that, good woman's dear hard-hearted- 
neighbours J as she called her own relations. 
. Seeing her so weak and iU^ I withdrew; nor di^sb^ 
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ibArB me t5 tarry, as tomatiiiies'ihe daas, wkeii I onke i| 
notion to depart* 

I had tome limts, as I went away, from Mrs. SmUhf 
Alt felre kad appropriated that ereoing to some officea, 
Aat wart to save troidiley as she called it, after her deif 
partare ; and had been giTing orders to her nurse, and tn 
Mrs. LoYick, and Mrs. Smith, abont what she would 
hare done when she was gone; and I belieTe thej were 
of a Terj delicate and aifectiDg iMiture ; but Mrs. Smith 
descended not to particnlars. 

The doctor had been with her, as well as Mr. God* 
dard ; and they both joined with great earnestness to per- 
snade her to haTe her iouie remored out of her sight ; 
but she assured them that it gave her pleasure andspi* 
rits ; and, being a necessary preparation, she wondered 
ttey should be surprised at it, when she had not any of 
her family about her, or any old acquaintance, on whose 
care and exactness in these jMmctft/io«, as she called them, 
she could rely. 

The doctor told Mrs. Smith, that he beliered she would 
hold out long enough for any of her friends to have notica 
of her ftate, and to see her ; aod hardly longer ; and 
since he could not find that riie had any ceataiaty of 
seeing her cousin Morden, (which made it plain thai hec 
rdations continued inflexible,) he would go home, and 
write a letter to her father, take it as she would. 

She had spent great part of the day in intense deroii 
tiens ; and to-morrow morning she is to hare with her the 
same clergyman who has. often attended her ; from ^hom 
hands she will again receire the sacrament. 

Thou seest, LoTelace, that all is preparing, that all 
win be teady ; and I am to attend her to*morrow after- 
noon, to take some instructions from ker in relation to 
my part in the office to be nerfomed for bar. And tims. 
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eiitttliqg diepardcttlarp of a fine cast^rsfttioli behreen 
her and Mrs. Lovicky which the latter acquainted me wfth, 
•f well 93 another between her and the doctor and apo^ 
theoarjr, which I had a design this eTening to give yon, 
ihey being of a teij affecthig; patnre, I haf e yielded to 
your impatienct. 

J. shall dispatdi Harry to-morrow nioriiing early with her 
letter to Miss Howe : an offer she took very kindly $ 
as she is extremely solicitous to lessen that young lady'a 
apprehensfons for her on not hearing from her by Sa^ 
tarday's post : and yet, if she write truth, as no doaht 
l)ut she will^ how can hef apprehensions bo lessened I 
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MI88 CL4BI884 HABI^OWB, TO HISS HOWE^ 

^ Sfttardsy^ 9ept. e« 

J w&iTE^ my beloved Miss Howe, thoun^ yery ill still : 
but I conld not by the return of ypnr messenger ; for I 
wras then nnable to hold a pen« 

Your mother's illness (as mentioned in the first part of 
your letter,) gave me great distress for you, till I read 
farther. You bewailed it as became a daughter so sen. 
sible. May you be blessed in each other for many, very 
inany, happy years to come ! I doqbt not, that even this 
sudden and grievous indisposition, by the frame it has put 
jon in, and the apprehension it has given you of losing so 
idaar a mother, will oontribnte to the happiness I widi 
yon : for, alas ! ny dear, we seldom know how to valoe 
the blesspogs we eqojr^ till wo are in danger of losing 
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iiMm, or hate aetmlly lost them : aad theo, what would 
we gif e to hare them restored to us ! 

What, I wonder, has again happened hetween you aod 
Mr. Hickman ? Although I know not, I dare say it is 
owing to some pretty petulance, to some half>nngenerom 
adTantage taken of his obligingness and asstdnity. Will 
you never, my dear, give the weight you and all our 
sex ought to giTe to the qnalities of sobriety and regula. 
.rity of life and manners in that sex? Must bold creatures, 
and forward spirits, for ever, and by the best and wisest 
of us, as well as by the mdiscreetest, be the most kindly 
treated i 
. My dear friends know not that I have actually suf- 
fered within less than an inch of my life. 

Poor Mr. Brand I .he meant well, I believe. I am 
afraid all will turn heavily upon hini) when he probably 
imagined that he was taking the best method to oblige. 
But were he not to have been so light of belief, aud so 
weakly officioufi ^ and had given a more favourable,' and, 
it would be strange if I could not say, a juster report ; 
things would have been, nevertheless, exactly as they are. 

I must lay down my pen. I am very ill. I beUeve I 
shall be better by-and-by. The bad writing would betray 
me, although I had a mind to keep from you what the 
event must soon-^ 



Now I resume my trembling pen. Excuse tiie un- 
steady writing. It will be so-— 

I have wanted no money : so don't be angry about such 
a trifle as money. Yet am I glad of what you inclined 
• me to hope, that my friends will give up the produce of 
my grandfather's estate since it has been in their hands : 
because, knowing it to be my right, and that they could 
;not want it, I had already disposied of a goo4 part of it ; 
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«nd could only hope they woald be wHling togiTe it. nqp ^ 
my last request. And now how rich shall I think myaetf 
In this my last stage ! — ^Aiid yet I did not want before— 
indeed I did not — for who, that has many iuper^mtieWf 
can be said to want ! 

Do not, my dear friend, be concerned that I call it my 
hat stage; For what is eien the long life which in high 
health we wish for ? What, but, as we go along, a life of 
apprehension, sometimes for our friends, oftener /or our. 
aeires ? And at last,' when arrived at the old age we covet, 
one' heavy loss or deprivation having succeeded another^ 
we see ourselves stript, as I may say, of every one we 
loved ; and find ourselves exposed, as uncompanionable 
poor creatures, to the slights, to the contempts, of jost» 
ling youth, who want to push us off the stage, in hopes to 
possess what we have :^and, superadded to all, our own 
infirmities every day increasing : of themselves enough. to 
make' the life we wished for the greatest disease of all I 
Don't you remember the lines of 'Howard, wh^ onca 
you read to me in my ivy^bower* ? 

In the disposition of what belongs to me, I have endea* 



These are the lines the lady refers to : 

fVom death we rose to life : 'tis bat the same, 
Tlironghlife to pass again from whence we came. 
With dame we see oar passions can prevail. 
Where reason, certainty y and virtue fail. 
Honour, that empty name, can death despise ; 
Scorn'd love to death, as to a refuge, flies ; 
And SORROW waits for death with longing eyes. 
Hope triumphs o'er the thoughts of death ; and fate 
Cheats fools,- and flatten the unfortunate. 
We fear to lose, what a smaU time must waste, 
Till life itself grows the disease at last 
Begging for life, we beg for more deeay. 
And to be hng a dtfUfg only pmy. 
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fo«yed to do wry tidng in tlie jattesi and bM wmnml 
60«ld tUok of; prnttiog myself in my r^atioD»' pl^oei, 
•nd, in tbe groater points, ordering nqr matters aa if no 
misunderstanding had h^pened* 

I hopo they will not think mncb of some beqneats 
where wanted, and where, due from my.gratatndes huttf 
they should, what is done, is done; and I cannot now 
kelp It. Yet I mnst r^eal, thai I hope, I Aoj>«, I have 
pleased erery one of them. For I wonld not^ oo any ac* 
count, hare it thought that, in ray last disposition, any 
thing undaughterly, nnsbterly, or unlike a kinswoman^ 
should have had place in a mind that is to truly, free (nal 
will presume to say, from all resentment, that it now over- 
flows with gratitude and blessings for the good |I have rev 
eeifed, although it 1>e not all that my heart wished ia re« 
celre. Were it even an imrtkUp that I was not faYonsed 
with more, what is it but an hardship of half a year^ aginnst 
the moit indulgent goodness of eighteen years and an hal^ 
that eret was shown to a daughter ? 

My* cousin, you tell me, thuiks I was off m^ gnard^ and 
that I was token at some advantage. . Indeed, my dear^ 
I was not. Indeed I gare no room for adyautage to be 
taken of me. I hope, one day, that will be seen^ if. I 
hare thejustlcedoneme whkh Mr. Belford assures me of. 
I should hope that my cousin has not taken the liber, 
ties which yOu (by an obserration not, in general, unjust) 
seem to charge him with. For it is sad to think, fliat the 
generality of that sex should make so light of crimes, 
which they justly hold so unpardonable in tiieir own most 
faitimate relations of our's««yet cannot commit tbem with- 
out doing such injuries to other ikmilies as they think them* 
seWes obliged to resent unto death, when offered to their 
own. 
But we women are too oftonto bUuae on this head; 
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iilicf th« nort^Tirtttous atnoog ut 0d4oof m^Sm virtue A0 
test of their approbation of the other aex ; insomuch that 
a man may glory in his wickednef s of this sort without 
being rgected on that account, eyen to the faces of wo* 
men of unquestionable Tirtue. Hence it is, that a libera 
tine seldom thinkshimself concerned so much as to save 
appearances ; Aud what is it not that our sex suffers in their 
opinion on this verj score J And what have I, more than 
aoany others, to answer for on this account in the world'a 
ojro? 

May my story be a warning to all,- how they prefer a 
l&bortiiie to a man of true honour ; add liow they permit 
tiiemselfesto be misled (where they mean the bett) by tbo 
specious, jet foolidi hope of subduing riveted habits, aad^ 
as I may say, of altering natures !-^The mere foolish, as 
eonstaitt experience might conrince us^ that tber^ is hardly 
one in ten, of even tolerably happy marriages, in which 
tiM wife keeps the hold in the hu$bani*% afiections^ whioh 
she had in the lover* 9» What influence then can she hope 
to have oTer the morals of an atowed libertine, who mar« 
ties perhaps for oonveniency, who despises the tie, an4 
whom, it is too prol)able, nothing Imt old age, or sick« 
ness, or disease, (the consequence of ruinous riot)) ca» 
reclaim? 

I amTeiy glad you gare my eous-** 

Soudsy Mernipgy Sept. 3, Six o^ckiick. 
HtTHca I had written, and was forced to quit ny pea« 
And so much weaker and worse I grew, that had I re# 
somed it, to hare closed here, it must huTe beea with sack 
trembling unsteadiness, that it would have given you mors 
concern for me, than the delay of sending it away by last 
night's post can do. I deferred it, therefore, to see how 
it would please God to deal with me. And I find mysaif» 
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after a better n^t than I expected, Hrely and dear ; and 
bope to give a proof that I do^ in the contiDnation of my 
letter, which I will pursue as currently as if I had not 
left oiF. 

■ I am glad jou so considerately gaye my cousin Morden 
favourable impressions of Mr. Belford ; since, otherwise, 
tome ' misunderstanding might hare happened l>etweai 
ihem : for altliough I hope this Mr. Belford is an altered 
man, and in time will l3e a reformed one, yet is he one of 
those high spirits that has been accustomed to resent ima^ 
ginary indignities to himself^ when, I believe, he has not 
been studious to avoid giving rea/ q^encet i»r others; 
men of this cast acting as if they thought ^1 the world was 
viade to bear with them, and ihey with. nobody in it. 

Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought fit to intrust my con. 
tin with the copy of his letter of penitence to me^ and with 
my answer to it, rejecting him and his suit: and Mr. 
Belford, moreover, acquaints me, how much concerned 
Mr. Lovelace is for his baseness, and ^ how freely he ac« 
cttsed himself to my cousin. This shows, that the true bra- 
very of spirit is to be above doing a vile action ; . and that 
nothing subjects the human mind to so much meanness, as 
the consdoosiiess of having done wilful wrong to our fel- 
low creatures. How low, how sordid, are the snbmis* 
sions which elaborate baseness compels ! that that wretch 
could treat me as he did, and then could so poorly creep to 
me for forgiveness of crimes so wilful, so black, and so 
premeditated ! how my soul despised him for his meanness 
on a certain occasion, of which you will one day be iob 
formed*! and him whose actions one's heart despises, it 



* Meaning his meditated second violence ' (See Vol. VI. Letter 
XIII.) and his sncceediog letters tobefj sopplicatittg for Jier pantos* 
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it IB far from bring difficult to reject, had oJW^eTer Bo par- 
tially favoured him once. 

Yet am I glad this violent spirit can thus creep; that, 
like a poisonous serpent, he can thus coil himself, and hida 
his head in his own narrow circlets ; because this stooping^ 
this abasement, gives me hope that no farther mischief 
will ensue. . 

: All mf apprehension is, what may happen when I ant' 
gone; lest then my cousin, or any other of my family, should 
endeavour to avenge me, and risk their own more precious 
lives on that account. 

If that part of Gain's curse were Mr. Lovelace's, /o be 
a fugitive and vagabond in the earth; that is to say, if 
it meant no more harm to him than that he should bo 
obliged to travel, ' as it seems he intends, (though I wish 
him no ill in his travels ;) and I could know it ; then 
should I be easy in the hoped-for safety of my friends 
from his skilful violence — Oh \ that I could hear he was a 
tiiousand miles off! 

When I began this letter, I did not think I could have 
run to such a length. , But 'tis to tou, my dearest friend, 
and ifou have a title tP the spirits you raise and support ; 
for they are no longer mine, and will subside the moment 
I cease writing to you. 

But what do you bid me hope for, when you tell me 
that, if your mother's health WtU permit, yon will see me in 
town ? I hope your mother's health will be perfected as 
you wish ; but I dare not promise myself so great a fa.' 
vour; so ' great a blessing^ I will call it-^and indeed I 
know not if I should be able to bear it now ! 

Yet one comfort it is in your power to give me ; and 
that is, let me know, and very speedily it must be, if you 
wish to oblige me, that all matters are made up between 
you and Mr. Hickman ; to whom, I see, you are resolved^ 
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irlth M yom hmrery of vptrlt^ to tvi¥9 a anttitade 6f elb 
lotions for his patience with your i%htineif • Think of 
this, my dear proad friend \ and think, likewise, of what 
I have often told you, that prids, in man or wonaa, is 
an extreme that hardly erer tkiis, sooner or later, to hrmg 
Ibrth iU mortifying coRTRAaT. 

May you, my dear Miss Howe, hare no discoaiforis 
kit what you make to yottMolf I as it will be in yonr own 
power to lessen such as these, they ought to be your pa« 
nishment if you do not. There is no such thing tLUperfsd 
kappinea here, since the busy mind wili make to itseU 
Cfrils, were itto^ii«f none* You will, therefore^ pardon 
this limited wish, strange as it may appear, till you oooa 
sider it: for to wish you no infeUcily, either within or 
without you, were to wish you what can net er hi^ppci 
to this world ; and what perhaps ought not to be wished 
fbr, if fry £twi9h ooexould give one'a friend such vaeSi 
enption ; since we are not^to lire here always. 

We must not, in short, expect that oar roses wiH grow 
witiu>ttt thorns : but then they are useful and, InatrudiTe 
thorns : winch, by prickhig the fingers of the tooJMSty 
plucker, teach futore caution. Au^ who knows 9ot that 
diftcnlfy girea poignancy to our enjoyauitita ; which are 
apt to lose their relish with us when they are OTer easily 
obtained ? 

I must coBclttder-« 

God for eT«r bless you, and all you late and himour^ 
and reward you here and liereaftet for your kindness to 

Yoiir ever obliged and affectiooate 

%^u or ▼01'. vn. 



HardiBf and Wiight. Miiteis, St JdmWqiiiar^ UmmIob. 



